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THE ENGLISH HISTORIES. 



In the original arrangement of the Dramatic Writings of 
Shakespeare there are ten Plays, which are designated neither 
Comedies nor Tragedies, but Histories ; a species of dramatic 
composition which few poets have attempted, and in which 
very few except Shakespeare can be said to have had much 
success. It seems as if in the Elizabethan age there was a 
complete series of English Histories, beginning with the 
Conquest and continued to the very reign in which they were 
acted; by means of which there was what may be called 
popular instruction in English History given to the multitude 
in a manner the most attractive, while, at least when in the 
hands of Shakespeare, there was a grace and spirit given to 
veritable characters and events, and in the main no shocking 
departures from the actual truth of history, which made them 
an acceptable offering to the more cultivated and better in- 
formed parts of the community. 

The play of King Henry the Eighth is hardly to be accounted 
part of the series. It was produced, as I mean to shew, on a 
special occasion and for a special purpose. King John also 
seems of a somewhat different cast from those which are 
obviously in series and, with hardly any break, consecutive. 
Without going into the question of the share which other 
poets of the time had in all or any of the historical plays 
classed as Shakespeare's, we have the history of nearly a 
century in these plays, commencing with the reign of King 
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Richard the Second and ending with the Battle of Bosworth, 
the conclusion of what in the Poet's age would be accounted 
the heroic period of English history. 

It need not be observed how many are the bold spirits of 
those troubled times to whom the Poet's pen has given a 
deathless life : how the Cliffords, the Talbots, and the Nevilles, 
value their nobility and splendid descent the more, because 
the names and deeds of their ancestors are here married to 
immortal verse. A line from Shakespeare in which an his- 
torical name is found is a perfect treasure to those who 
descend from him, and is eagerly seized upon by the patient 
investigator of genealogical sequences to give life and anima- 
tion to his story. It is like the Garter: those who have it 
stand prominently forth before the already illustrious class to 
which they belong. 

Shakespeare is in the main an historian who takes a just 
view of the characters of whom he has to speak. Perhaps it 
might be said that no writer of history has presented more 
faithful delineations of historical personages. After all the 
labour which has been bestowed upon the question, the Prince 
of Wales remains the same unbridled youth who kept com- 
pany with Falstaff and Poins. After all the attempts to give 
a different colouring to the character of Gloucester, he still 
remains the same ambitious, murderous, and unnatural per- 
son which Shakespeare has presented to us. The same may 
be said of characters less prominent or less fully delineated. 
Shakespeare is usually borne out in his delineations by what 
can be collected concerning them from the pages of the 
chroniclers, or from those of men who have written on English 
history in a more philosophic spirit. No doubt there has 
been more of generalization applied to the struggles of the 
fifteenth century, and by the philosopher may have been dis- 
cerned the influence of the jealousy of the legitimate and 
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illegitimate lines issuing from John of Gaunt on the events of 
the time ; still when all is done Beaufort will remain Beaufort 
and Margaret Margaret, little, if anything, removed from the 
characters as they are presented in the scenes of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare had to discharge the duty of the dramatist as 
well as of the historian : and hence it is that he is more to be 
praised for the skill and force with which he has delineated 
character, than for the exact accordance of his facts and the 
arrangement of them with the veritable testimony of his- 
tory. Not but that in the main the occurrences are truly ex- 
hibited ; but this qualification in the main, becomes of import- 
ance when we hear him held up as a great teacher of historic 
truth, and as if his testimony was of importance when a 
critic in English history sits down to the investigation of 
the occurrences of that dark period of which Shakespeare 
wrote. He is not, nor did he pretend to be, a critic in 
history, or over-exact in the arrangement of the occurrences. 
He even sometimes compounds an historical personage out 
of two. He had no clear idea, for instance, of the Montacutes. 
Such kind of knowledge was of more difficult attainment in 
his time than now; for he wrote before the works were 
printed of Mill, Brooke, or Vincent, in which the attempt 
was first made at defining the aeras of the most eminent 
persons in early English history, and assigning to each the 
events which belong to them. 

A person may justly be suspected of knowing but little of 
history, who professes to have got all his knowledge of it 
from Shakespeare ; but, at the same time, the most critical 
student in the history of the period may contemplate, even 
for the purpose of understanding the history, the scenes of 
Shakespeare with advantage. Original conceptions of such 
a mind as his no one would think of despising. Flashes of 
light would sometimes present themselves piercing through 
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the gloom, which the duller spirit of the mere historical critic 
would not have struck for itself. At least, the suggestion of 
such a mind as Shakespeare's would deserve a respectful 
consideration. 

For his facts, he followed the old English Chroniclers in 
the main, and especially Hollinshead. Much pains have been 
taken in the illustration of the history as he has exhibited it. 
Malone and Ritson, of the earlier critics, and Mr. T. P. 
Courtenay of the later, have done the most in this depart- 
ment. They have indeed done more than enough : for it is 
quite beside the purpose of legitimate annotation to enter 
into the discussion of disputed points of history, because the 
dramatic poet has touched upon those points. Such kind 
of annotation belongs to the chronicler, whom the poet 
followed, not to the poet himself: and to introduce such 
discussions, what is it but to make the annotating Shakespeare 
an excuse for writing (at last superficially) de omni scibile et 
de quibusdam all is. There is, indeed, hardly anything in the 
whole range of history, politics, morals, superstitions, man- 
ners, usages, popular opinions, for which an excuse might not 
be found for intruding it on the margin of the works of this 
great author, so multifarious are the subjects on which he has 
touched, so vast the extent of his knowledge ; sed de his non 
est locus. 

In another department of criticism, this is the great fault 
of Mr. Douce's Illustrations. But then he placed honestly 
in the title-page that his book had a twofold object : it was 
intended to illustrate Shakespeare's writings, but it was in- 
tended to illustrate ancient manners also. 

In the remarks on the Histories I mean here to regard them 
as so many poems, and to treat them accordingly ; and by no 
means as if they were in the proper sense of the word histo- 
rical writings, the statements requiring to be tested, and either 
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approved or rejected. Some slight deviation may perhaps be 
discerned in one or two of the remarks, and I propose to 
enter at some length into the question of the truth of the 
dramatic representation of the character of Prince Henry. 

All Shakespeare's English Histories were written in the 
reign of Elizabeth, except the King Henry the Eighth, and 
this play was written in the first three months of the reign of 
her successor ; so that they were all produced, together with 
nearly all of his comedies, before he had reached his fortieth 
year. When to this is added that many of his other plays 
were written within the same period, we have a most re- 
markable proof at once of the vigour of his genius and the 
perseverance of his industry. 
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KING JOHN. 

If anything were wanting to shew how much a new edition 
of the dramatic writings of Shakespeare is wanted, in which 
we should have a text the result of deep consideration of the 
various texts presented by the old editions, with occasional 
emendations, carefully and judiciously made, or borrowed 
from preceding editors, and in which the passages where the 
meaning is obscure to nine-tenths of the readers or specta- 
tors were elucidated, so that their full force and meaning 
were accurately exhibited, one of the most striking passages 
in the play now before us would be sufficient. No one who ever 
witnessed the performance of this play, or who ever entered 
on the serious study of it at home, can have forgotten the 
scene in which King John seeks to induce Hubert to put 
Prince Arthur to death, without actually committing himself 
to give the hateful command : and no one will ever forget 
that particular portion of the dialogue in which King John 
addresses Hubert thus : — 

I had a thing to aay ;— but let it go : 

The sun is in the heaven, and the prond day, 

Attended with the pleasure of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gands, 

To give me audience : — If the midnight bell 

Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth 

Sound on into the drowsy race of night ; 

If this same were a churchyard where we stand, 

And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs : 

Or if the surly spirit Melancholy 

Had baked thy blood, and made it heavy, thick, 

Which else runs tickling up and down the veins, 

Making that idiot Laughter keep men's eyes 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

A passion hateful to my purposes.— Act iii. sc. 3. 
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Such is the passage nearly as it stands in the original copies. 
Turn now to the Variorum, and one of the lines will be found 
printed thus : 

Sound one into the drowiy rice of night ; 

and this is generally understood to be the true reading, both 
at the theatres and elsewhere, and the Poet is supposed to 
speak of a clock-bell on which the hour of one is struck. 

For this substitution of one for on, and for the idea that 
the Poet meant to speak of the bell of a clock or a bell sound- 
ing the hour, we are indebted, it seems, to Theobald. u Mr. 
Theobald made the correction," says Mr. Malone, and he 
overwhelms some unfortunate person who had expressed a 
doubt of the correctness of the new reading with numerous 
instances in our old writers in which the numeral one is 
printed on. There can be no doubt that one is sometimes 
found printed without the final e, but there also can be no 
doubt that on much more frequently is neither more nor less 
than the particle which we so write at present The utmost, 
therefore, that is proved by Mr. Malone's heap of authorities 
is, that one was sometimes printed on, so that if the exigen- 
cies of a passage really required that on should be understood 
to be equivalent to one, it might be so taken. 

The slight incongruity of the bell on which the hour of one 
is struck being spoken of as the midnight bell has not been 
held sufficient to disprove the correctness of the new reading. 
But it was soon discovered that this change required another, 
and that for into we must read unto — 

Sound one unto the drowsy race of night— 

that is, strike one so as to be heard of the sleepers at that 
dead time of night. This second change is made in some of 
the editions, and would have been found in the last Variorum, 
had not Mr. Malone discovered that into and unto are some- 
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times written indifferently, so that he kept into in the text, 
directing that it should be understood as if it were unto. 

Thus the passage was left in 1821 ; where we have the in- 
congruity (1) of the midnight bell striking the hour of one in 
the morning ; (2) of the hammer of a clock striking on the 
outside of a bell being presented to the mind by the "iron 
tongue and brazen mouth," in which, on a little reflection, 
we cannot but perceive that it was the pendulous clapper, 
not the hammer striking on the outside of the bell, that must 
have been in the Poet's mind ; and (3) of men steeped in 
sleep being described by such a poet as Shakespeare by the 
phrase a the drowsy race of night/' Any one of these, if due 
attention were given to the passage, would have been suffi- 
cient to shew that there was something rotten in the state of 
Denmark. 

Let us now see how the latest editor has dealt with the 
passage. 

44 We prefer the old reading- 
Sound on into the drowsy race of night— 
on all account*. Many of the commentator* would read one instead of 4 on,' 
which is contradicted by the 4 midnight bell' in a line just preceding. There 
is more probability in reading ear instead of 4 race,' recollecting that of old ear 
was spelt eare, and the word might possibly be mistaken by the printer : but 
still 4 race' in the sense of course or passage conveys a fine meaning ; the mid- 
night bell with its twelve times repeated strokes may be very poetically said to 
4 sound on into the drowsy race of night/ one sound produced by the 4 iron 
tongue' driving the other 4 on' or forward, until the whole number was com- 
plete, and the prolonged vibration of the last blow on the bell only left to fill the 
empty space of darkness.'* 

Such is the state in 1844.* 

* It is not my intention in the progress of these remarks to enter into further 
examination of the text of Mr. Collier's edition, or of the illustrations which he 
has given of this author. I have been called to defend my theories respecting 
some of these plays against Mr. Collier's objections ; and, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, where we could get at the ground of an opinion adverse to mine I have 
shewn that it was insufficient. As to opinion which is mere opinion, its force is 
greatly weakened by the proofs which this edition exhibits that Mr. Collier can- 
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Now the Poet certainly had not in his thoughts the striking 
of a clock at all ; and the intervention of this idea has the 
effect of marring in a very extraordinary degree the beauty 
and grandeur of the conception. 

The King has a horrid purpose to unfold, or rather to sti- 
mulate his victim to conceive for himself the horrible design. 
It happens that their conversation takes place in the open day 
and in broad sunshine. Such a time is favourable to gay and 
cheerful thoughts : the night is for the thoughts and deeds 
of darkness. He seeks therefore to withdraw the mind of 
Hubert out of the influence of the actual circumstances, and to 
place him where the influences from external things would be 
suitable to his purposes. This is not a fit scene, says he, for 
audience of the thing I was about to say : " the sun is in 
the heavens." Transfer yourself to a scene of the night 
and darkness, a place where you hear the great bell of a 
church tolling in the depth of midnight, and imagine that you 
are pacing the churchyard in the dark midnight amidst the 
graves of the many dead, and where spirits are sometimes 
said to wander. Think of yourself as a man much injured by 
the world, and as given up to an habitual melancholy. 

The mere striking of the church clock, whether once, or 
with twelve times repeated strokes, is a weak, puerile, incon- 
gruous conception: but the continuous tolling of the bell 

not have been a long and critical student in these writings, with an affluence of 
materials prepared beforehand for the purpose, when he ventured on the arduous 
task of preparing an edition which was to claim to be ranked among the standard 
editions of this great author. It is to be hoped that this edition will not be taken, 
either as to text or illustration, as an exhibition of the state of Sbakesperian 
knowledge in the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, although the circum- 
stance of Mr. Collier being the Director of the Shakespeare Society, in which so 
many respectable names are found, may seem to give it that degree of conse- 
quence. And with this protest I leave it, recurring to it hereafter as little aa 
may be, either to confirm my own judgments or for the purpose of correcting its 
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at midnight, which was what Shakespeare meant, adds greatly 
to the impressiveness of a night scene ; and this especially 
when we recollect on what occasions it was that the church 
bell would be heard " sounding on " in the darkness of mid- 
night. It might be as a passing-bell, a soul just then taking 
its flight ; but it is more probable that the poet had in his 
mind the tolling at a midnight funeral, and that the full con- 
ception of the passage is this : that Hubert is to be trans- 
ported in thought to the grave-ground at the foot of some 
lonely tower, from which is heard the heavy tones of the bell 
tolling through the darkness of night, while, in the distance, 
are occasionally discerned the torches about the hearse of 
some eminent person, who is being borne along to be laid in 
the vault of his ancestors. In such a scene there was every- 
thing to feed melancholy, and put the mind of Hubert into 
a frame favourable to the King's purposes ; — every thing to 
stir up in his mind thoughts which the sun should not look 
upon. 

This then, I conceive, to be the true explanation of the 
passage. * Sound on " is the common phrase in Shakespeare 
for continuous or repeated blasts of a trumpet, just as here 
it is for the continuous or repeated strokes of the bell-clapper. 
" Into the drowsy race of night," if it required any justifica- 
tion, as meaning the step or course of night, would receive 
it by comparison with the two following passages from other 
plays — 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tediously away. — King Henry the Fourth, Chorus to Act iv. 

This palpable gross play hath well beguiled 

The heavy gait of night.— M. N. D. Act v. sc. 1. 

Shakespeare also, it may be observed, has shewn elsewhere 
that he was sensible to the use which might be made of the 
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deep tones of the funeral bell. Thus, in the Second Part of 
King Henry the Fourth— 

And his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell ' 
Remembered tolling a departed friend s 

and in the Seventy-First of his beautiful Sonnets : 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with vilest worms to dwell. 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it.— 

We have suffered a great deal of the poetry of life and 
manners to slip away from us ; and few, in these times, had 
ever the opportunity of being placed in such a scene as that 
which the King conjured up before the mind of Hubert. 

There is so much in this Play which shews that the mind 
of the Poet was intent, when he wrote it, on affairs connected 
with the church, that it may be submitted as a probability 
not at once to be rejected, that in thus placing Hubert in 
imagination in a scene of horror, to prepare him for con- 
ceiving and executing a deed of horror, the Poet had in his 
mind what was alleged to be a practice of the Jesuits of the 
time. They had their " Chamber of Meditation," as they 
called it, in whicb they placed men who were " to undertake 
some great business of moment, as to kill a King, or the 
like." " It was a melancholy dark chamber, where he had 
no light for many days together, no company, little meat, 
ghastly pictures of devils all about him," and " by this 
strange usage they made him quite mad, and beside him- 
self/'* 

The word « Convert'itc," which occurs in this Play, is an 
ecclesiastical term, with a peculiar and express meaning, 

* Anatomy of Melancholy, 4to. 1621, p. 738. 
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distinct from a Convert/' It denotes a person who, having 
relapsed, has been recovered, and this, it will be perceived, 
is the sense in which Shakespeare uses it : 

It wu my breath that blew the tempest up 
Upon your stubborn usage of the Pope : 
But since you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue shall hush again this storm of war, 
And make fair weather in your blustering land. 

Marlowe, with less propriety, uses it as synonymous with 
convert, 

Bauabas.— No, Governor, I will be no convertite. 

Jew of Malta, Act i. 

Owen, in his Running Register, 4to. 1626, p. 44, speaks 
of * our English Convertites, as they call them," meaning 
Englishmen originally of the Reformed Church who had 
been reconciled to the Church at Rome. 

We have a passage in this Play which must for ever decide 
the question whether the Poet, when he wrote it, was a 
member of the Roman Church, or favourable to any scheme 
for its regaining its supremacy in England. The passage is 
this — 

And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to a heretic ; 
And meritorious shall that hand be called, 
Canonized, and worshipped as a saint, 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life.— Act iii. sc. 1. 

It is a speech of Pandulf. Shakespeare, it may be said, is 
only writing in the character of the speaker, as a dramatist 
ought to do. But if he had been a favourer of the system 
which many in his day would gladly have seen restored, he 
would not have put into the mouth of the representative of 
the Church a doctrine which the enemies of the Church 
attributed to its authorities, charged them with encouraging, 
while it is a doctrine which strikes at the root of all personal 
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security, and is shocking to the common sense of right and 
wrong. If he had been at all solicitous for the honour of 
the Church, he would have qualified and screened such a 
sentiment as this, or rather, he would have suppressed it 
altogether : and that he has done neither the one nor the 
other, is a plain proof that he did not scruple to expose to 
the execration of the people the darkest parts of the system, 
and do his part to keep in mind that such extreme 
opinions might be cherished in the Church. If he himself 
secretly approved of them, which we cannot believe, he still 
would not have cared to expose them in all their native 
deformity. It should be remembered that something like 
encouragement was actually held out to take the life of 
Queen Elizabeth, or, at least, her ministers chose to have it 
thought so. 
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KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 

I. I. Norfolk. 

Which to maintain, I would allow him odds ; 
And meet him, were I tied to run a -foot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable, 
Where ever Englishman durst set his foot. 

It seems superfluous to cite other authorities than those 
already adduced for « inhabitable " being used where we now 
write uninhabitable; but as the change which this word has 
undergone illustrates the little care that was taken to preserve 
the purity of the English language in the century which suc- 
ceeded the time of Shakespeare, a few others may not use- 
lessly be added. 

Deserte : forsaken or left inhabit.— Palsgrave. 

For they were all drawn into the forest of Gedworth, the which was in- 
habitable.— Lord Bernkrs' Translation of Froissart, p. 38. 

Former writers would have the Zones inhaHtabU; we find them by expe- 
rience temperate.— Felthams Resolves, p. 27. 

We now prefix a second negative particle, and speak of an 

uninhabited house, an uninhabitable country. 

II. 1. Gaunt. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself, 
Against inerstion, and the hand of war. 

This is a most extraordinary interference with the genuine 
text of Shakespeare : for not only does the word « infection," 
which appears , in all the editions quarto or folio, afford a 
sufficiently good sense, but it is supplanted by a word for 
which no authority can be produced that it was ever a word 
used in England, and which yields no sense, or at least none 
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that can be regarded as to be preferred. The sea is some 
defence against pestilential infections: it is also a defence 
against moral infections, which probably were intended. 

The passage is quoted in England's Parnassus, 1600, where 
the word is printed " intestion ; " and this misprint has been 
the origin of the corruption in this place of Shakespeare's 
text. 

The following passage in the Dedication of The Running 
Register to Sir Julius Csesar, by Lewis Owen, 1626, may be 
brought in support of the probability that moral not natural 
infection was what Shakespeare meant 

Having in my many years travell in forain countries seene with mine eyes, 
aud by conference with others learned, the state of the colleges, seminaries, and 
cloisters which our English Fugitives have in all those forraine parts, together 
with some part of their practices, impostures, cozenage, and deceits, their whole 
drifte being to alienate the hearts of his Majesty's subjects from their allegiance, 
and to possess them with the filthy dregs of Spanish infection and Popish super- 
stition. 

II. 1. Northumberland. 

[The son of Richard Earl of Arundel,] 
That late broke from the Duke of Exeter. 

This line is supplied by Mr. Malone, there being nothing 
correspondent to it in any of the old copies. 

That a line expressing what is here expressed is necessary, 
and must once have existed, unless we are to suppose that 
the poet wrote with most unwonted carelessness, appears 
from these two considerations : (1) that without it the line, 

His brother, archbishop late of Canterbury, 

would refer to a brother of the Duke of Exeter, or less pro- 
bably of Lord Cobham or the Earl of Hereford, while it is 
certain that none of these noblemen had a brother who was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and that Archbishop Arundel of 
the time was brother of the Earl of Arundel. (2) When 
Shakespeare wrote this speech of the Earl of Northumber- 

c 
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land he had Hollinshead open before him, and there we 
read, "About the same time the Earl of Arundel's son, 
named Thomas, which was kept in the Duke of Exeter's 
house, escaped out of the realm by means of one William 
Scot," &c. 

It is observed by Mr. Malone that in the second scene of 
the fifth act there is another line dropped out at the press in 
the First Folio, 

III may 'st thou thrive if thou grant any grace ; 

and that it is recovered from the Quarto. But certainly no 
such line is found in that scene as printed in BoswelFs 
Malone; nor do I find it in Steevens* reprint of the Quarto. 

III. 2. K. Richard. 

For, within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a King 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antick sits, 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 
To monarchize, be feared, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit,— 
As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humour'd thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and— farewell king ! 

We have already had a passage in Much Ado in which the 
word antic is used, meaning one of those figures rudely drawn 
on the walls of churches or other antient edifices according 
to the taste of our ancestors. How they came to be called 
antics, and the connection of this word with the word an- 
tique, I have attempted to explain at large in an article on 
this word inserted in Boucher's Glossary, 1832. Death was 
a frequent subject of such paintings, and especially his 
triumph over men of all estates. This Dance of Death, 
such was the somewhat inappropriate name given to it, was 
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painted in the church of St. Paul's, where it may have been 
frequently in the eye of Shakespeare, if he had not had in his 
youth opportunities of contemplating the same subject in the 
chapel at Stratford. The whole is familiar to the public by 
the engravings after (supposed) Holbein ; and it can hardly 
be doubted by any one who observes the position of Death in 
the picture of the Emperor, that Shakespeare had these 
designs in his mind when he wrote this splendid passage : 

Seated on a throne, and holding in his hand the sword of state, he is atten- 
tively listening to an advocate pleading in a soothing tone against an unfortu- 
nate peasant, who trembling waits in the most suppliant posture the decree that 
is to determine his fate. Death at this moment displays all his power ; he 
proudly takes possession of the bottom of the throne, and is carskssly leaning 
his arm on ths Monarch's crown. — Thb Dance of Death, 4to. 1803, 
p. 18. 

Marlowe alludes to the same paintings : 

To make his monks and abbots stand like apes, 

And point like Antiques at his triple crown. — Doctor Faustus. 

V. 1. Queen. 

This is the way the King will come ; this is the way 

To Julius Caesar's ill-erected tower, 

To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 

Is doomed a prisoner by proud Bolinbroke. 

Here let me rest, if this rebellious earth 

Have any resting for her true King's queen. 

But soft, but see, or rather do not see 

My fair rose wither : Yet, look up, behold; 

That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 

And wash him fresh again with true-love tears. — 

Ah ! thou, the model where old Troy did stand ; 

Thou map of honour ; thou King Richard's tomb, 

And not King Richard ; thou most beauteous inn, 

Why should hard-favour "d Grief be lodged in thee, 

When Triumph is become an alehouse guest ? 

It is to the latter part of this broken speech that my re- 
marks are chiefly to be addressed. All the commentators 
appear to agree that the lines 

Ah ! thou, the model where old Troy did stand, &c. 

c 2 
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are addressed to King Richard, whose ruined majesty it is 
supposed is compared to the desolated waste where Troy 
once stood. It appears to me that these words are not 
addressed to King Richard but to the Tower : that the speech 
resembles the address of the Lords in King Richard the Third 
to the Castle of Pontefract : that by old Troy the Queen 
meant London, or rather antient London, the Troynovant of 
early Chroniclers, the model or seat of which was supposed 
to be at or near where the Tower stands, a building of the 
antiquity of which the people of Shakespeare's time enter- 
tained the most extravagant conceptions. " Thou map of 
honour " is at least not more harsh if applied to the Tower 
than if applied to King Richard. " Thou King Richard's 
tomb," suits far better with the Tower than with the King 
himself. " Thou most beauteous inn " is far more suitable 
as addressed to the Tower than as addressed to the King. 

The only objection to this explanation which I can per- 
ceive lies in the expression " and not King Richard ; " but, 
though it might be said that there was a beauty in the term 
u Thou King Richard's tomb," as applied to one whose great- 
ness (soul) was departed, and that the body only remained 
which had inclosed the spirit that was gone, yet I own it 
appears to me too harsh to be beautiful ; and I cannot but 
think that had Shakespeare contemplated this idea he would 
have brought it out more clearly and beautifully than in the 
words as they now stand. I have indeed little doubt that 
Shakespeare wrote, 

Thou King Richard's tomb, 
And not his prison; 

meaning that the Queen should express herself in sad pre- 
sagement of what might be his fate. However, the reader 
must judge. 

When Shakespeare calls the Tower of London "Julius 
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Caesar's ill-erected tower," he wrote conformably to the 
popular notions, and did not trouble himself to inquire 
whether they were well-grounded or no. Stowe very pro- 
perly shews the absurdity in his Survay of London, pub- 
lished about the time when this play first appeared, p. 45. 
We can much more easily excuse Shakespeare than we can 
a later bard, who can have been driven by nothing but the 
necessity of his verse to commit the line, 

Ye towers of Julius, London's lasting shame ! 

for when he wrote the popular notion respecting them had 
exploded and passed away. 

V. 5. K. RlCHARO. 

Love to Richard 
Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world. 

The commentators regard brooch as being the ornament 

of the dress so called. I cannot see the appropriateness, 

and regard brooch as broach, a thing broached or uttered. 

In this all-hating world the " broach n or promulgation of 

such a sentiment as love to Richard is strange. Shakespeare 

not unfrequently turns verbs into substantives thus : as in 

For the fail 
Of any point in't shall not only be 
Death to thyself.— Winter'* Tale, Act II. s. 3. 

V. 3. Boi.I NBROKE. 

Can no one tell me of my unthrifty son ? 

This is the first introduction of Prince Henry to dramatic 
life, in which he is afterwards so prominent, and the words 
were probably intended to connect the historical plays to- 
gether, to prepare the audiences for his early appearance in 
the plays of King Henry the Fourth in his character of 
unthriftiness and riot. 

As a dramatic character Prince Henry is one of the most 
splendid of the creations of Shakespeare, who exhibits him 
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first in his youthful wantonness and excesses, and afterwards 
in his sedate and steady conduct, when by the course of 
nature the reins of government were transferred to his hands. 
Much has been written and much has been spoken on the 
question whether Shakespeare is borne out in his delinea- 
tion of the character of this illustrious and favourite prince 
of the English nation by the testimony respecting him of 
the contemporary chroniclers, the evidence of records, or the 
conclusions of those who have treated on this portion of 
English history in a critical or philosophical spirit. An 
interesting question in itself, and one which may seem (such 
is the prominency given to the character) to be within the 
just limits of the province of Shakespeare commentatorship. 
My own opinion is that the poet has not in this point given 
wrong impressions of the real character of the prince. A 
little allowance may be made for dramatic effect ; but in the 
main it seems to me that the well-laboured argument of Mr. 
Luders, in his Essay on this subject, published in 1813, 
fails to produce conviction, and is ineffectual as opposed to 
the combined and consistent testimony of Elmham, Titus 
Livius, Otterbourne, Walsingham and Hardyng, of all writers 
indeed living near his time and speaking of him. The same 
line of argument has since been pursued by the Rev. J. Endell 
Tyler in a book of much patient research, and great merit, 
entitled, Henry of Monmouth; or, Memoirs of the Life and 
Character of Henry the Fifth, where all the facts of Henry's 
life, as well when Prince as King, are collected and examined 
with great care. 

It may be observed in the first place that Shakespeare 
when he drew this character followed his chief authority 
Hollinshead. The words of that chronicler are these : 

For whereas aforetime he had made himself a companion unto misrulie 
mates of dissolute order aud life, he now banished them all from his presence 
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(but not unrewarded or else unpreferred), inhibiting them upon a great pain e 
not once to approche, lodge, or sojourne within ten miles of his court or pie- 
sence ; and in their places he chose men of gravitie, wit, and high policie, by 
whose wise counsell he might at all times rule to bis honour and dignity, calling 
to mind how once, to hie offence of the King his father, he had with his fist 
striken the cheef justice for sending one of bis minions (upon desert) to prison, 
when the justice stoutly commanded himself also to streit ward, and he (then 
prince) obeyed. The King after expelled him out of the Privy Council, banished 
him the Court, and made the Duke of Clarence his younger brother President 
of Council in his stead.* 

The influence of this passage upon the scenes of Shake- 
speare is very apparent, and, were we now attempting to 
justify the poet for the exhibition which he makes of the 
prince, the citation of this passage would be sufficient, inas- 
much as it shews what was the opinion of Shakespeare's 
time, that is, the general opinion of the country at the dis- 
tance of little more than a hundred and sixty years from the 
time when King Henry the Fifth was alive. All that Shake- 
speare has done is to give vividness and individuality to the 
picture drawn by the sober chronicler, by assigning names and 
peculiar features of character to the persons who formed the 
company of his riotous associates, and by inventing particular 
incidents of riotous excess. 

The question then is, Had Hollinshead sufficient au- 
thority for the representation which he has made of the 
prince having addicted himself to low company, and in 
various ways sullied his reputation in his youth ? 

Hollinshead has the support of the chroniclers immediately 
preceding himself, Fabyan, Polydore Vergil, and Caxton, who 
wrote while the memory of the Prince's extravagance may 
well be supposed to have been alive, as they were all writers 
of his own century, and Polydore one of admirable sense and 
judgment. But as this testimony may be regarded as coming 
late, and it may be thought that they are so far removed 

• Ed. 1808, vol. III. p. 61. 
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from the actual time that they are, in some degree at least, 
copyists from each other and not wholly independent autho- 
rities, let us go at once to Prince Henry's own contempo- 
raries, and see what their written and recorded testimony 
has been. 

We will first take Hardyng, who was with him at the 
siege of Harfleur, and at the battle of Agincourt. 

Hardyng entitles his Chapter ccxi. thus : a Henry the 
Fyfth, Kynge of Englande and of Fraunce, began to reygne, 
&c. and in the houre that he was crowned and anointed, he 
was chaunged from all vyces unto virtuous lyfe" &c. This is 
pretty plain ; and it is no flattery of the House of York, to 
whom it is allowed Hardyng was attached, as depreciating 
one of the ornaments of the rival House of Lancaster, for he 
allows every virtue unto him as king, as freely as he attributes 
every vice to him as prince : 

The houre he was crowned and anoynt 
He chaunged was of all hit olde condicyon, 
Full virtuous he was, fro poynt to poynt, 
Grounded all newe in good opinyon ; 
For passingly without comparyson, 
Then set upon all ryght and conscyence, 
A nawe roan made by all good regitnence. 

Walsingham is a chronicler who is always regarded with 
great respect, and he also was a contemporary of Henry. 
Speaking of the coronation, and the remarkable state of the 
weather, snow in April, he goes on to say of the person 
crowned, " Qui revera mox, ut initiatus est regni infulis, re- 
peute mu tat us est in virum alterum, honestati modesties ac 
yravitati studens, nullum virtutum genus omit tens, quod non 
cuperet exercere" p. 382. This is in effect precisely what 
we learn from Hardyng. 

Thomas Otterbourne, whose history ends with the seventh 
year of King Henry the Fifth, gives the same account: and 
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there is so near a verbal conformity with Walsingham that 
it may seem as if Walsingham had Otterbourne before him 
when he wrote. (Ed. Hearne, 1732, p. 273.) 

Hardyng, Walsingham, and Otterbourne have given us 
general chronicles of English affairs. We have, beside their 
testimony, that of two other contemporaries, both of whom 
have written expressly Lives of King Henry the Fifth, and 
nothing more. These both concur in the same representation 
of the great change which took place in his manner of life 
on his accession to the throne. 

The first of these, whose testimony I shall adduce, is the 
person who styles himself Titus Livius, a somewhat ambi- 
tious name for a writer of history in the middle ages to as- 
sume, an Italian, as it seems, of Friuli, but living in England, 
in the household of the Duke of Gloucester, brother to Henry 
the Fifth. He inscribes his work to King Henry the Sixth, 
so that he is not to be suspected of any intention of casting 
undeserved imputations on the memory of such a near rela- 
tion of his patrons, when he speaks of him thus : " Hie erat 
princeps ultra mediam staturam, facie decora, oblongo collo, 
corpore gracili, membris subtilibus, miris tamen viribus, 
cursu velocissimus, ita ut nullis canibus, nullis missilibus, 
duobus ssepe comitibus damam velocissimum animal ipse 
prehenderit. Musicis delectabatur, veneria et martialia me- 
diocriter secutus, et alia qutE militaribus licentia prajbere 
solet quoad Rex illius pater vixit. Jam patri finem natura 
faciebat, et sacerdote quodam in altari sacrificante huic 
principi filio suo post debitas Deo gratias et supplicationes 
Rex pater benedixit. Qui dum moreretur Henricus princeps, 
ut qui ad regnum deventurus erat, ad se vocato sacerdote 
honestissimaj vitae quodam monacho, prateritos errores con- 
fessus, vitam et mores penitus emendavit, ita ut post patris 
obitum nullus lascivue locus in eo unquam fuerit inventus" 
(Ed. Hearne, 8vo. 1716, p. 4, 5.) 
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Thomas de Elmham, the author of another Life of this 
king, was the prior of Lenton, a religious house in Notting- 
hamshire, having been elected on the 1 1th of June, in the 
second year of King Henry the Fifth, as George Holmes 
informed Hearne, from the Chancery Records. Elmham 
speaks of Henry being when a boy in the court of King 
Richard, whom he accompanied to Ireland, and of the com- 
mand in Wales which was given him by his father. In the 
sixth chapter he treats, " De statura principis, et ejus gestu 
ac dispositione pro tempore juventutis." Here we may 
expect truth : at least, there is no reason to look for state- 
ments which are untrue, either from prejudices or the want 
of better information. Elmham having spoken of his being 
so light of foot as to run down the swiftest deer, proceeds 
thus : " Pro tempore juventutis lascivue emulator assiduus, 
instruments organicis plurimum deditus, laxo pudicitiee 
freno, licet Martis tamen Veneris milicia ferventer militans, 
ipsius facibus juveniliter iEstuabat, aliis quoque insolentiis, 
aetatis indomitae tempora concomitantibus, inter proba gesta 
militaria vacare solebat." 

In the next chapter he speaks of the sudden change which 
took place on his succeeding his father, told in a style suffi- 
ciently rhetorical, but evidently intended to be a relation of 
a real occurrence. I quote only a few words : " En ! salix 
sterilis in olivam foecundam, Cochitus in Eufratem, Paris in 
Ypolitum, sensualitas in sensum, sinistra in dexteram, felici 
miraculo convertitu^. ,, 

Now beside these I know not that there is any contempo- 
rary chronicler from whom testimony might be expected, 
and we see that they all concur in giving the same account, 
namely, that the prince was addicted to youthful vices, and 
that when he became king there was a great and sudden 
reformation. 

A contemporary testimony, of another class indeed, but 
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well deserving of attention, is presented by a poet of the 
reign of King Henry the Fourth, some of whose com- 
positions are printed along with the works of Chaucer. 
This is Henry Scogan, who speaks of Chaucer as his master. 
One of these poems is addressed " to the lordes and gentyl- 
men of the Kyngis house/' and Stowe informs us (London, 
p. 243) that it was sent to Prince Henry, and his brothers 
the princes Thomas, John, and Humphrey, when they were 
at supper among the merchants of London, at the house of 
Lewis John. It is a letter of advice from a dying man, 
calling them to abstain from " losing time foolishly in lust 
and vice, but to spend the same in virtue and godliness." 
Lewis John, however, it is to be observed, was one of the 
most eminent citizens of the time. 

If one contemporary chronicler, or a chronicler nearly 
contemporary, could be found, who alludes to these state- 
ments, and expresses his dissent from them, assures us that 
they are given on erroneous information, and sets the cha- 
racter and conduct of the prince in a different light, then 
would there be some show of reason in objecting to the tes- 
timony we have heard. But no such thing is to be found. 
The argument, both of Mr. Luders and Mr. Tyler, is this : 
that the prince is found employed by his father, under the 
sanction of parliament, in very important public services j and 
therefore, &c. Now there is no doubt, and it is fully admitted, 
that Henry, when Prince of Wales, was employed by his 
father in important public services, especially on the Welch 
border, and at Calais ; nay, that he was allowed to take a 
considerable part in public affairs. All this, I say, is allowed : 
but it seems never to have occurred to Mr. Luders or Mr. 
Tyler, that their readers might think that all this is perfectly 
consistent with his being wild in his personal character, and 
addicted to some or all of those vices which the chroniclers 
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ascribe to him, in short, with his being, in his times of relax- 
ation from public duties, exactly what Shakespeare repre- 
sents him to have been. Elmham, as I understand him, 
intimates that he manifested his propensities to low company, 
and its concomitant evils, in the intervals of the performance 
of his public duties ; and so does Shakespeare, who repre- 
sents him brave and active in war, as he was licentious and 
dissolute in the time of peace. 

The two conditions seem to me perfectly consistent. At 
times, when called into action, manifesting ability and obtain- 
ing confidence ; at times, when thrown into the lap of peace, 
seeking the excitement which war and its circumstances 
gave him in other times. Who knows but some one may 
hereafter argue that, because he was energetic and active in 
war, and accustomed to its strong excitements, when those 
excitements were withdrawn, it is more probable that the 
youth should be what Shakespeare represents him, than that 
he should be sober, discreet, and virtuous. 

It has been contended, in excuse for the irregularities of 
another accomplished Prince of Wales, that he would have 
been a different person had the circumstances of the times 
of his youth called him out to some course of vigorous action. 
And, no doubt, many important military commands have 
been entrusted to Princes of the blood, who, in their personal 
characters, were not wholly unlike what Prince Henry was. 

The general character given of him is not without support 
from particular facts. The amusement of running down the 
swiftest deer, in itself perfectly harmless, is nevertheless not 
quite princely, at least not the act of a grave prince ; but is 
perfectly consistent with the character which Shakespeare 
represents, a prince whose animal spirits very freely circu- 
lated, and who in time of peace required stimulants such as 
the grave character of his father's court did not supply. 
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This of course is the origin of Hotspur's sarcasm of " the 
nimble-footed Prince of Wales." Granting that he was ac- 
quitted by the Council on the charge from Calais of supply- 
ing his extravagance from the public purse, that the charge 
was made against so eminent a person is a presumption that 
there was some colour from extravagance at least to coun- 
tenance it. 

The entry on the books of the Privy Council shews dis- 
tinctly that the charge was made : — " Because my Lord the 
Prince, captain of the town of Calais, is slandered in the 
said town and elsewhere, that he should have received many 
large sums of money for the payment of his soldiers, and 
that these sums have not been distributed among them, the 
contrary of which is proved by two rolls of paper being in the 
Council, and sent by my said Lord the Prince, it is ordered 
that letters be issued under the Privy Seal explanatory of 
the fact respecting the Prince in this matter." {Proceedings 
and Ordinances of the Privy Council in England, published 
by the late Commissioners on the Public Records, vol. II. 
Preface, p. v.) 

That he was turned out of the Council, as related by Hol- 
linshead and the other English chroniclers, rests, as far as I 
have found, on the authority of Hardyng only — 

The King discharged the Prince from his counseile, 

And set my lord Sir Thomas in his Steele 

Chiefe of Counseile, for the king's more avayle. 

For which the Prince, in wrath and wilful hede, 

Again him made debate and froward hede, 

With whom the King took part, and held the felde : 

In time the Prince unto the King him yelde. 

But why shall Hardyng be supposed to have related as a 
fact that of which the truth or untruth must have been noto- 
rious to all his contemporaries ? Indeed the truth is unques- 
tionable. 

There is evidence enough that in the reign of Henry the 
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Fourth two or more of the king's sons were engaged in an 
affray in East Cheap.* Perhaps Henry was not of the num- 
ber. We will grant it. But the incident shews of what 
princes of the blood were capable in his time. 

I say nothing of his supposed mistakes at the time of his 
father's last sickness and death. They are not very material 
to the elucidation of this part of his character, and I gladly 
pass them over. 

Much more so is the testimony of the Chronicles of the 
City of Coventry, of which there is a manuscript copy in the 
Museum, Harl. 6388, and which is published by Hearne, in 
the Appendix to Fordun, and in Thomas's edition of Dug- 
dale's History of Warwickshire. This chronicler drily relates, 
under the name of John Hornby, who was mayor in 1412, 
that he arrested the Prince in the Priory. Mr. Luders affects 
to ridicule this testimony. But these city chronicles, of 
which there are several extant, are generally good for facts 
which occurred in the city itself. Further, I take this testi- 
mony to be entirely independent of any other, and to be 
contemporary with the event. The mode in which these 
city chronicles are constructed is this : a beginning is made, 
often very early, as is certainly the case with the City of 
London Chronicle, and then successive persons, sometimes 
doubtless the town clerks, enter the names of the mayors as 
they occur, noting down any incident during the mayoralty 
which seemed of sufficient importance to deserve a record. 

I am not unwilling to profess that in this instance I give 
entire credence to the statement, and only regret that the city 
chronicler has not told us more of what was done by the 
mayor on this occasion ; and the rather because I find in the 

• In a brief chronicle of English affairs in the library of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, this event is entered thus, under the year 1409. "The Kyngs sonnys 
wer bet in Eschepc." This is chiefly remarkable as being a contemporary tes- 
timony. 
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national records what is a kind of confirmation of it, what at 
least brings the Prince into connection with Hornby, the 
mayor, and in a manner which may well be supposed to have 
occasioned something of jealousy and unkindness between 
them. In the thirteenth year of king Henry the Fourth 
Parliament granted to the king a subsidy of 6*. 8d. on every 
person having 20/. lands or rents, and so on 6s. 8d. on every 
additional 20/. lands or rents. The king issued his letters 
patent, dated on January 2 in that year, to John Hornby, 
the mayor of Coventry, and to Robert Shipley and William 
Bedeford, commanding them to make return of the persons 
at Coventry liable to the subsidy : who accordingly made their 
return, in which the first name that appears is Henry Prince 
of Wales, who stands for a much larger sum than any other per- 
son in the city. Whether the Prince had persuaded himself 
that the mayor had exceeded his instructions in returning his 
name at all among those of persons liable to this subsidy, or was 
dissatisfied with the amount of the sum at which his interests 
at Coventry were valued, it must be admitted to be very 
probable that the event alluded to by the Coventry chroni- 
cler was connected with this return, and that the chronicler 
may be here, as is the case in so many other instances, sup- 
ported in his statement by the record. This point is entirely 
new, and I shall therefore transcribe that part of the return 
which relates to the Prince. It may serve to vindicate Carte, 
who is an admirable writer of history, against the insinuations 
of Mr. Luders. 

" Dominus Henricus Princeps Walliee habet in villa de 
Coventre et suburbiis ejusdem villae terras et redditus qui 
valent per annum vi x *ix/i. xiiii#. xd. ob. y videlicet, de Priore 
et Conventu iiii n viii/t. vi*. viiirf. Et de ballivis de Coventre 
1/t. Et de manerio de Cheilesmore et de diversis tenentibus 
ejusdem manerii xl/i. viiw. iirf. ob." 

The last particular incident in which the wildness of Prince 
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Henry's character, and the indecency of his behaviour, are ex- 
hibited, is the striking, or at least grossly insulting, one of the 
Chief Justices when in the seat of justice, who was commit- 
ting to prison one of his vain companions. This incident has 
floated down the stream of tradition, not having been 
noticed in any existing writing of any contemporary, and is 
claimed for both the persons who filled the high station of 
Lord Chief Justice in the two courts, at the time when it 
must have occurred. Prince, a writer of modern date, after 
Risdon, claims the honour on behalf of one of two Devonshire 
men, Hankford and Hody ; but there are such strong reasons 
against the claim of both, that the whole of what Prince or 
Risdon says may be regarded as of no more worth than evi- 
dence of the tradition of such an event existing in Devonshire. 

The tradition was also delivered down in the family of the 
Markhams of Nottinghamshire, and the spirited conduct of 
the Chief Justice was attributed by them to their ancestor 
Sir John Markham, who was Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in the reign of King Henry the Fourth, dying on the 
30th of December, 1409. This Sir John Markham drew the 
instrument for the deposition of King Richard the Second. 
Both this circumstance and the fact of his having committed 
the Prince to prison are noticed in a history of the family, 
written by his descendant Francis Markham, the author of 
The Book of Honour, fol. 1625, who has other notices, appa- 
rently very authentic, of other members of a family which has 
produced many distinguished persons.* 

Without assuming to determine the question of the rival 
claims of Sir John Markham, the Chief Justice of the Com- 

* This piece of family history has never been printed. I quote from a 
transcript made from the original manuscript by my late friend Lord Arundell 
of Wardour, an accomplished nobleman, who devoted some portion of his time 
and fine talents to the cultivation of genealogical and topographical antiquities : 
and whose noble bearing, virtues, and amiable qualities made his removal in 
the very prime of life a subject of great and general regret. 
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mon Pleas, and Sir William Gascoign, the Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench, the tradition as running in favour of the 
latter was, as far as we now know, committed to writing at 
an earlier period than as it ran in favour of Markham ; and 
not only was the tradition then arrested, but the story was 
published to the world by a writer of reputation, Sir Thomas 
Elyot, who in his book entitled The Governour, first published 
in 1 534, relates the story at great length, with all particu- 
lars, as an authentic and indisputable fact. Any earlier 
authority has not been found ; nor is any record of the event 
known to exist. Indeed the latter is not to be expected. 
But the testimony of Sir Thomas Elyot is express, and he 
lived within a century of the time when the event occurred. 
It is not to be supposed that he would have related such a 
story if he had not received it by some tradition or infor- 
mation which appeared to him credible. 

Shakespeare follows Sir Thomas Elyot in making Sir 
William Gascoign the hero of the story, and the claims of 
Sir John Markham are scarcely heard of. A later Justice of 
the King's Bench, Sir Thomas Denison, directed in his will 
that he should be interred in the church of Harewood, in 
Yorkshire, at the foot of Sir William Gascoign, whose monu- 
ment is there, in testimony of his admiration of this his in- 
trepid conduct. 

It is not however necessary to defend every particular 
charge brought against the Prince of Wales in order to sup- 
port the representation which Shakespeare and the chroniclers 
have concurred in making of his wild and dissolute behaviour 
in his youth, when not occupied in affairs of state. The par- 
ticular charges are of importance only as shewing that there 
are certain special charges against him concurrent with the 
general description of his behaviour in the chronicles ; the 
main point being that chroniclers highly deserving of credit 
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have given the representation of the prince's conduct which 
we behold vividly pourtrayed in the scenes of the dramatist, 
that they are supported by certain special charges of greater 
or less authenticity, and that there is no sufficient counter- 
evidence from chronicle or record. So that here Shakespeare 
may stand not only as the unrivalled painter of life and 
manners as presented in a body of low and gay companions 
surrounding a wild and dissolute prince, but as having given 
authentic truths of history, the just impression of the life and 
conduct of his hero. 

In the Variorum Edition there is much annotation, the 
purpose of which is to shew that Shakespeare is in error in 
representing Sir William Gascoign as being the Chief Justice 
at the time of the death of King Henry the Fourth, and of the 
sudden change in the disposition and habits of his son. All 
this ought to be expunged without remorse and without delay. 
The discovery in Fuller that Sir William Gascoign died in 
the fourteenth year of King Henry the Fourth, which leads 
astray Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Malone, and 
even Mr. Luders, from whose critical skill in history better 
information might have been expected, was the discovery only 
of that in which Fuller had been misinformed. Fuller names 
his authority in the margin, Richard Gascoign, a very re- 
spectable name no doubt, and on the first view the best au- 
thority that could be produced, as he was a very eminent 
collector of historical remains, and left an ample genealogy of 
his family, of which the judge was so distinguished an orna- 
ment. Richard Gascoign lived while the monument of the 
judge in the church of Harewood was in better preservation 
than it now is, when the inscription is entirely gone. He read 
it thus :— M Hie jacet Willielmus Gascoign nuper Capitalis 
Justiciar, in Banco Henrici nuper Regis Angliee ; et Eliza- 
betha uxor ejus ; qui quidera Willielmus obiit die dominica 
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xvii die Decembr. anno dom. m.cccc.xii." What could 
appear more decisive than this? And so persuaded was 
Gascoign of this being the true period of his ancestor's 
decease that when he found in the Register of the See of 
York a copy of the judge's will dated on the Friday next 
after the feast of Saint Lucy the Virgin, 1419, that is, on the 
15th day of December, two days before the day of the month 
on which he is stated on his monument to have died, he en- 
tered on the margin of the York Registry a memorandum to - 
the effect that there must be some mistake in the date of the 
will, 1419 for 1412. But it was he himself who was mis- 
taken. He had read m.cccc.xii. when he ought to have 
read m.cccc.xix., a slight difference when we remember how 
the x was formed. The inscription when he saw it must 
have been greatly decayed ; for several years before when the 
Heralds visited Yorkshire, in 1584, they were unable to read 
it. One copy of their notes from the church of Harewood 
has no more of the inscription on the judge's tomb than to 
the name of the month, December, in which he died ; * while 
another has the date m.cccc.xii., but with points under the 
xn to indicate that this part of the date was uncertain.f 
Dugdale in his beautiful manuscript, the Monumenta Ebora- 
censia, in the library of the College of Arms, has the in- 
scription m.cccc.xix., — the true date, as is manifest from 
the date of the will, its place in the Registry at York, and 
the circumstance that the 17th day of December fell 
upon a Sunday in that year, and did not fall upon a Sunday 
in m.cccc.xii. 

The will of the judge was published for the first time in 
1836, by the Surtees Society, in their very curious volume 
entitled Testament a Eboracensia. Mr. Tyler has availed 

• Harl. 14*0, f. 244 b. f Harl. 1394, f. 330. 
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himself of the assistance which the will affords in determin- 
ing the question of the time of the judge's death, but he 
takes no notice of the differing reports of the testimony- 
afforded by the monument. Nor has he traced the misap- 
prehension on this point which has infected the writings of 
so many critics and historians to its source, though it is one 
of the most remarkable instances how a mistake, slight, ex- 
cusable, and, as it appears, trivial, may become considerable, 
may raise doubts about the most authentic statements, may 
bring the characters of the most excellent writers into suspi- 
cion, and may for a long tract of time pollute the stream of 
history. Richard Gascoign had mistaken an old text X for 
an i, an easy mistake in a mouldering inscription. Hence 
the suspicions and doubts respecting one of the finest scenes 
of Shakespeare, and hence the world of commentatorship 
with which the scene is burdened. Hence too the errors of 
so many critics in history. 

Having ventured so far to transgress the rule which I have 
laid down for the limitation of the province of legitimate 
criticism on the historical dramas, I shall venture one step 
further, and introduce a notice of what were the real move- 
ments of the king a little before and a little after the battle of 
Shrewsbury, from an original, unknown, and very authentic 
source of information, and the rather because questions have 
been raised on this point, and not determined very conclu- 
sively. It will be long before the slow evolution of the in- 
formation now buried in the mass of our national records 
will lay before historians that exact and precise information 
without which it is manifest that history must be, more or 
less, a romance. 

On July 4, 1403, the king left London on his northern 
march, and was that night at Waltham : he passed through 
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Hertford, Hitchin, Newenham, Higham, Harborough, Leices- 
ter, and on the 12th arrived at Nottingham. It seems to 
have been when at Nottingham that he received intelligence 
of the designs of the Percies, for, instead of proceeding north- 
ward, he turned his course on the 13th to Derby, where he 
staid two nights, going on the 15th to Burton-upon-Trent 
On the next morning he issued the writ published in the 
Fcedera, commanding various sheriffs to array the lieges, 
having received information that Sir Henry Percy had risen 
and associated himself with the rebels of Wales. He then 
proceeded to Lichfield, where he remained till the 19th. On 
that day he removed to the Abbey of Saint Thomas, and on 
the 20th arrived at Shrewsbury. 

He was there on the 21st, 22d, and the morning of the 
23d, during which time the battle was fought. He slept at 
the Abbey of Lilleshuli on the 23d, and from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Stafford, and on the next day to Lichfield. He 
remained there till the 28th, when he resumed his northern 
march, going to Burton and Nottingham, whence, passing 
through Mansfield, Blyth, and Doncaster, he arrived at Pon- 
tefract on the 3d of August. He left it on the 7th, on which 
day he was at Tadcaster, and on the 8th at York. 

Again he changed his purpose of marching northward. On 
August 13th he returned to Pontefract, which place he left 
on the 16th, passing through Doncaster, Worksop, Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Lutterworth, and Daventry, and arriving at 
Woodstock on the 23d. 

On the 30th he began his march towards the borders of 
Wales. He was at Worcester from the 2d to the 10th of 
September, and at Hereford from the 11th to the 23d. He 
then entered Wales. 

I find in the same record which gives us this precise ac- 
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count of the king's movements at this critical period the 
name of the place at which the battle was struck is Hynsifeld. 
It occurs thus:— Simon Fysacreley, a boy of the king's 
pantry, lost his horse " in campis de Hynsifeld prope Salop, 
die belli tent, in eisdem campis," and has an allowance of 
6s. Sd. made to him in compensation. But it is time that 
we return to Shakespeare. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

WnEN Shakespeare had determined to make Prince Henry 
a prominent dramatic character, it became necessary to call 
into existence a number of persons to form the circle of his 
gay associates, and to be participants with him in his riotous 
excesses. These were to be creatures of the Poet's own 
mind : for neither history nor tradition had brought down 
the names of any veritably existent personages who formed 
his company of low associates, except that there was an opi- 
nion noticed by Hall that Sir John Oldcastle, who by his 
marriage with tKe heiress of the old line of the Lords Cob- 
ham obtained that title and rank, and who was one of the 
great opponents of the church in that age, had been one of 
them. We have therefore in this play and the two which 
follow it characters who are not veritable historical person- 
ages, which makes the plays in which they appear unlike the 
other histories. 

Any attempt at referring these characters (except Fa 1 staff ) 
to any existing originals must fail. They are poetical crea- 
tions only. Perhaps we ought to rejoice that they are so ; 
inasmuch as there has been the greater freedom allowed to 
the Poet's imagination. He has at least succeeded in a most 
admirable manner in marking specific differences in a nume- 
rous body of persons of the same genus, and in making these 
peculiarities administer largely to our entertainment. 

They did not all make their appearance at once. In the 
First Part of King Henry the Fourth we have only Bardolph, 
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Gadshill, Poins, and Peto as companions of Falstaff and the 
Prince. In the Second Part Pistol appears ; but it is not 
till we come to the play of King Henry the Fifth that we find 
Nym. Quickly, the hostess of the Boar's Head in East 
Cheap, is in all. 

In the older play entitled, The Famous Victories of King 
Henry the Fifth, these characters are represented by persons 
called Ned and Tom, while the Falstaff of Shakespeare is Sir 
John Oldcastle himself under his proper name, appearing as 
one of the seducers and gay companions of the young Prince. 
It is quite clear that in Shakespeare's play also the character 
now known as Sir John Falstaff was at first Sir John Old- 
castle — 

Away, good Ned, Falstaff sweats to death— 

where Oldcastle suits the rythm better. The Prince ad- 
dresses Falstaff, " Old Lad of the Castle," and in one of the 
Quartos " Old," stands in one place as one of the interlocu- 
tors instead of " Falstaff." There is also a tradition to that 
effect. The Quarto of 1598 has Falstaff, not Oldcastle. 

All this and other matter to the point is fully stated in the 
Variorum ; yet, after all, both Steevens and Malone hesitate 
in coming to the conclusion that Shakespeare wrote this play, 
the first in which Falstaff appears, with the name of Old- 
castle given to the character. What has been already stated 
seems almost decisive. As to the rest, there is this difficulty, 
that when critics are found speaking of the abuse of the ve- 
nerable name of the good Lord Cobham on the stage, it is not 
easy to determine whether they are alluding to the plays of 
Shakespeare, or to those of earlier or other dramatists, in 
which there is no reason to doubt that Lord Cobham was 
held up to contempt, because he appears under his proper 
name. 

Yet the external evidence that Falstaff was a supersession 
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of Oldcastle in Shakespeare's own play is stronger than those 
commentators seem to have been aware. 

First we have James, a Fellow of Christ's College, Oxford 
(born 1592, died 1638), who prepared for the press a poem of 
Occleve's entitled, The Legend and Defence of the noble Knight 
and Martyr Sir John Oldcastle.* James prefixes a dedica- 
tion to Sir Henry Bourchier, from which I extract the follow- 
ing remarkable passage, as I find it in one of Mr. Thorpe's 
valuable catalogues of the year 1834 : — " A young gentle lady 
of your acquaintance having read the works of Shakespeare, 
made me this question: — How Sir John Falstaff could be 
dead in Harry the Fifth's time and again live in the time of 
Harry the Sixth to be banished for cowardice ? Whereto I 
made answer, that this was one of those humours and mis- 
takes for which Plato banished all poets out of his common- 
wealth : that in Shakespeare's first share of Harry the Fifth 
[Fourth?] the person with whom he undertook to play a 
buffoon was not Falstaff but Sir John Oldcastle ; and that 
offence being worthily taken by personages descended from 
his title, as peradventure by many others also who ought to 
have him in honourable memory, the Poet was put to make 
an ignorant shift of abusing Sir John Fastolphe, a man not 
inferior of virtue, though not so famous in piety as the other 
who gave witness unto the truth of our Reformation with a 
constant and resolute martyrdom." James is a worthy wit- 
ness, and his testimony seems to be decisive. 

The next is the testimony of an anonymous writer, who 
may however be identified without the least hesitation with 
Charles Aleyn, the author of various printed poems similar 
in style and subject to that of the manuscript I am about to 
quote. This manuscript poem is entitled, TrinarcJiodia : the 
several reigns of Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth, and 

• See it, No. 34 of Jame«'s MSS. in the Bodleian. 
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Henry the Fifth, 1649. Here the testimony is not less deci- 
sive that Shakespeare's Falstaff was originally Oldcastle. 

The worthy sir, whom FalstafTs ill-used name 
Personates on the stage, lest Scandal might 
Creep backward and blot Martyr, were a shame, 
Though Shakespear story, and Fox legend, write. 

Henry the Fifths Stanxa 47. 

Again, 

136. 

Here, to evince the scandal has been thrown 

Upon a name of honour, (charactered 

From a wrong person, coward and buffoon) 

Call in your easy faith from what you have read 
To laugh at Falstoffe ; as an Humour, named 
To grace the stage, to please the age, misnamed. 

137. 

But think how far unfit, how much below 
Our Harrie's choice, had such a person been 
To such a trust ; the town 's a tavern now, 
And plump Sir John is but the bush far-seen : 

As all this toil of princes had been spent 

To force a lattice or subdue a pint. 

138. 

Such stage mirth have they made him ; Harry saw 

Merit ; and Scandal but pursues the steps 

Of Honour with rank mouth ; if Truth may draw 

Opinion, we are paid, howe'er the heaps 
Who crowd to see in expectation full 
To the sweet Nngilogues 'twixt Jack and Hal. 

139. 

No longer please yourselves, to injure names 
Who lived to Honour (as who dare breathe 
A syllable from Harriet choice) the fames 
Conferred by princes may redeem from death. 

Live Falttaff then, whose trust and courage once 

Merited the first government in France. 

140. 

This may suffice to right him ; but the guilt 
Fall where it may, unquestioned Harrie stands 
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From the four points of virtue, equal built i 
Judgment secured, the glory of his hands : 

Aud from his bounty blot out what may rise 

Of comic mirth to Fal»toffe*t prejudice.* 

The testimonies to the same point by Fuller, both in his 
Church History and his Worthies, are too well known to re- 
quire to be repeated. Speed speaks generally of the " stage- 
players" having abused the memory of Sir John Oldcastle, 
without naming Shakespeare in particular. 

After all, the distinction is so slight that the question is 
not very material, whether Shakespeare banished Oldcastle 
from the stage as the representative of a riotous and disor- 
derly companion of Prince Henry, or whether he wrote a play 
in which Oldcastle appeared in that character, and then on 
subsequent advice or suggestion withdrew the name of Old- 
castle and substituted that of Falstaff. One thing is certain, 
that about the time when this play of Henry the Fourth was 
first acted, say 1596 or 1597, Oldcastle disappeared in a great 
measure, though it seems not entirely, from the stage as the 
name of a disreputable royster, and Falstaff took his place. 
Not long after appeared a serious play, entitled, The Life and 
Death of the good Lord Cobham, which was printed in 1 600 
with the name of Shakespeare as the author in the title page. 
This play was however not admitted as his when Hemings 
and Condell published the collected edition of his plays in 
1623. 

It may seem that there was an indecorum in representing 
Sir John Oldcastle in so disreputable a light in the times when 
the Reformation had fully established itself, of which it was 

• This manuscript once belonged to Oldys. It was lately in the library of 
Mr. B. H. Bright, at whose sale it passed to the Rev. Mr. Corser, of Stand, 
near Manchester, who has obliged me with many extracts from it touching Old- 
castle and Falstaff. There are a few extracts from it by Oldys in Harl. MS. 

G,y33. 
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then the custom to regard him as one of the harbingers. If 
it could be shewn that the character of Oldcastle existed as 
very feebly pourtrayed in the play of the Famous Victories, in 
dramatic compositions of a date before the Reformation was 
beginning, we might see a very probable reason for it in at- 
tempts of the church to raise a prejudice against one who 
had been one of its (supposed) greatest enemies. But it 
will have been observed that James assigns a more particular 
reason for the withdrawing the name of Oldcastle : certain 
" personages descended from the title" objecting to this use 
of his name. 

For the illustration of this, and to correct certain crude 
writings respecting it, a few genealogical particulars may here 
be given. The ancient line of the Cobhams, one of the 
longest and most illustrious in the kingdom, ended in John 
Lord Cobham, who died a very old man in the ninth year of 
King Henry the Fourth. His heir was a granddaughter 
named Joan, the daughter of a daughter who had married 
Sir John dc la Pole. Joan Lady Cobham was the wife of 
five husbands in succession ; (1) Sir John or Robert de Ha- 
venhall, (2) Sir Reginald Braybrooke, (3) Sir Nicholas Haw- 
beck, (4) Sir John Oldcastle, and (5) Sir John Harpenden. 
All the children of Lady Cobham died young, except Joan, 
the daughter of Sir Reginald Braybrooke. This lady married 
Sir Thomas Brooke, and from this marriage originated a 
second race of Lords Cobham, extinguished by attainder in 
the reign of James the First. William Lord Cobham died 
in 1597, being then Lord Chamberlain of the Household, an 
office which would give the weight of authority to any wish 
he might express for the forbearing to bring into contempt 
upon the stage any person so nearly connected with his 
house as Sir John Oldcastle, if the holding that office by 
him did not itself suggest the propriety of withdrawing it. 
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When the name of Oldcastle was no longer to be profaned, 
why Shakespeare should have selected Falstaff for the name 
of the person who was to be chief among the riotous con- 
federates of the Prince, and to whom the attributes heretofore 
Oldcastle's were to be transferred, needs probably no more 
recondite reason than that there is something slightly ludicrous 
in the name, and therefore in some degree corresponding to 
the character he represented. The name might be suggested 
to him, as before intimated, by its appearance in the church 
of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, at that period the parish church 
of the Poet. The probability is, that he thought as little of 
• the veritable Fastolf of the time as he did of any Bardolf, 
Peto, or Poins, when he gave those names to the minor 
characters in the group. Yet was the character of the 
genuine Fastolf a little sullied, and, if Sir John Fenn's 
interpretation of a very obscure passage in one of the Paston 
Letters be correct, there were in the genuine Fastolf some 
features not wholly dissimilar from those of the Falstaff of 
Shakespeare. It was said of him, as Sir John Fenn trans- 
lates the passage, that he was a " boaster, and that it was 
necessary to beware of him, as those who eat at his table 
were often deceived by him to their cost."* We write the 
name of the historical personage, " Fastolf," and it is con- 
venient to do so to keep up the distinction between him and 
the dramatic character, but the name was sometimes written 
" Falstaff" by Shakespeare's contemporaries, and that was 
probably the ordinary mode of pronouncing it. The name 
it may be observed was extinct in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and there was no great person particularly interested 
in maintaining the reputation of the genuine Fastolf. 

By laying the scene of much of the irregular behaviour of 
Falstaff, the Prince, and their companions at a tavern in 
East Cheap, it is clear that Shakespeare had in view the 

* Original Letters of the Potion Family, vol. iii. p. 234. 
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historical fact that two or more of the sons of King Henry 
the Fourth were concerned in some disgraceful irregularities 
in that particular street. It was Shakespeare, however, who 
gave the sign of a Boar's Head to the tavern, and it is 
probably nothing more than a mere accidental coincidence 
that the genuine Fastolf had a house known by the name of 
the Boar's Head ; it was not, however, in East Cheap but 
the Borough. It is mentioned in one of the Paston Letters ; 
and it is further remarkable that Philip Henslow, whose 
name is closely connected with theatrical affairs in the time 
of Shakespeare, bequeaths in 1616 his messuage called the 
Boar's Head on the Bankside, which he purchased of one 
Devenish Raymond.* 

* The will of Henslow has not been nsed in dramatic history. He describes 
himself as " of the parish of Saint Saviour's, Southwark, Esquire ; " and 
directs that he shall be buried in the church. He gives to Agnes Henslow, his 
wife, all his lands and tenements for life ; and on her death, the messuage called 
the Boar's Head, to Anne Henslow, alias Parson, now the wife of William Par- 
son ; lands in the same parish to Philip Henslow, his godson, son of John Hen. 
slow, waterman ; lands on the Bank-side to his sister Mary Walters alias Ad- 
lington, and on her death to his godson Philip Henslow : and, still subject to the 
life of Agnes Henslow, to his brother William Henslow, "all that my mes- 
suage, mansion-house, and lease called the Bear-Garden, with all the tenements 
and appurtenances thereto belonging, which I bold and enjoy by virtue of a 
lease from the Lord Bishop of Winchester." He gives an annuity of thirty 
pounds to his sister Margaret Caxon ; mourning-gowns to forty poor of the 
liberty of the Clink; and forty shillings to Mr. James Archer, to preach at his 
funeral. His wife is appointed executrix ; and he names for overseers his loving 
son Mr. Edward Alleyne, Esquire, Mr. Robert Bromfield, Mr. William Austin, 
and Mr. Roger Cole. The date is Januaryfi, 1615; and administration was 
granted to the widow on the very next day. The Edward Alleyne mentioned in the 
will is of course the Edward Alleyne, proprietor of the Fortune Theatre and the 
founder of Dulwich College, of whom much is to be found in the Biographia, 
and in all the works connected with the history of dramatic literature, and in 
several publications of the Shakespeare Society. They all represent him as 
born in the parish of St. Botolf, Bishopsgate ; but I know not that it has been 
remarked, that iu the register of burials in that parish occurs the following entry, 

1570, Sep. 13, Edward Allein, Poet to the Queen." The addition is very 
remarkable ; and, as the father of the actor was named Edward, this is probably 
he. In Birch's Manuscripts at the Museum, No. '2,221 of Ayscough's Cata- 
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There was, however, a veritable Boar's Head Tavern in 
East Cheap in the time of Shakespeare. The vintner wh > 
kept it was Thomas Wright, a Shrewsbury man, who would 
doubtless find his account, as other persons have since done, 
in having his house advertised at the theatres. " Marry, I 
would further entreat our poet to be in league with the 
mistress of the ordinary ; because from her, upon condition 
that he will but rhyme knights and young gentlemen to her 
house, and maintain the table in good fooling, he may easily 
make up his mouth at her cost gratis." (GulTs Horn Book, 
4to. 1609, p. 24.) Even now, the house which has succeeded 
to it, for Shakespeare's Boar's Head would perish in the 
Fire, is often visited in consequence of its connection with 
the name of Falstaff. The site of the Mermaid at which 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont, and other poets of the 
time, were accustomed to meet, is not so well ascertained, 
there being several taverns in London at the time having 
the Mermaid for the sign.* 

I. 1. K. Henry. 

Whose arms were moulded in tbeir mother's womb 
To chase these pagans, in those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 



logue, is a copy of a memorandum by Alleyne of many of his theatrical specu- 
lations. There is a valuable notice of Alleyne and his foundations in Dodsworth's 
Manuscripts at Oxford, vol. cxxix. f. 219 b. 

* There was a Mermaid Tavern in Shoe Lane, in Bread Street, in Friday 
Street, and on Cornhill. " Mr. Johnson, at the Mermaid, in Bread Street, 
vintner," occurs as a creditor, for 17». in a schedule annexed to the will of 
Albian Butler, of Clifford's Inn, gentleman, in 1603. A Mermaid Tavern, in 
Paternoster Row, was burnt down in the Great Fire, of which Anthony Clarke 
was then the tenant, who, in the depositions before the Commissioners, deposes 
that it " was formerly a dark and back house of small custom, but that the 
Prerogative Office was kept near unto it, and that, the said office being removed, 
it is not likely to be well accustomed for a long time after it be built." 
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The speech from which these words are taken breathes 
the true spirit of religious chivalry, and shews us what 
Shakespeare would have done had he attempted a King 
Richard the First. 

A controversy on the lawfulness of what are called the 
Holy Wars, has found its way into the notes on this passage 
in the Variorum Editions. This is far beyond the proper 
compass of a commentator's office. But, as it is begun, it 
may be remarked that, if the argument of Dr. Johnson is 
good for any thing, there must be eternal warfare between 
Christians and Mahometans, or at least they must go on 
slaughtering one another till one or both disappears. Those 
who entertain a high opinion of Johnson's intellectual power, 
find a difficulty in supposing him to be always serious, even 
when he appears to be most so. 

1. 2. Falstaff. 

Why, Hal, 't is my vocation, Hal : 't is no sin for a man to labour in his 
vocation. 

Hal has long ceased to be in use as the familiar abbre- 
viation of Henry. We retain it, however, in the surname 
Ilallet, which is the same as little Henry, as Willet is little 
Will, and Phillot little Philip. I doubt whether the use 
of it was common in the age of Shakespeare, yet we have 
Davies addressing his friend Henry Butler, " My noble Hal." 
(Scourge of Folly, 1611, Epigram 227.) 

There is great probability in Dr. Farmer's conjecture that 
in the use of the word vocation there is a reference to the 
work of Egremont Ratcliffe. The title of that work should 
have been set forth in the notes, as it shews the reason why 
the word vocation occurs so frequently in it i Politick Dw- 
courses, treating of the differences and inequalities of vocations 
as well publick as private ; with the scopes and ends where- 
unto they are directed. 4to. 1578. 
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I. 2. Poins. 

To-morrow morning, by four o'clock, early on Gaos hill. 
The commentators have not shewn, so fully as they might 
have done, the suitableness of Gadshill as the scene of this 
exploit. But, as it is well known that Gadshill was a place 
in those days infamous for robberies, I shall not transcribe 
the passages, but refer for proof to a letter in Churton's Life 
of Nowell, p. 41 ; to the Play of Sir John Oldcastle, the good 
Lord Cobham; and to the Sermons of Henry Smith, a 
popular preacher of the age of Shakespeare, p. 220. 

I. 3. Hotspur. 
But, out upon this half-faced fellowship. 

The allusion is to the face half covered, as I conclude from 
the use of the same term in Hie Puritan : u George Pyeboard, 
honest George, why com'st thou in half-faced, muffled so?" 
is said by the Captain, when George comes in disguised. 

II. 2. 

1st Trav. O, we are undone, both we and ours, for ever. 

Falstaff. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves ; are ye undone ? No, ye fat chuffs ; 
I would your store were here! On, bacons, on! What, ye knaves? Young 
men must live. Ye are grand jurors, are ye ? 

Perhaps I am only noticing that which was left unnoticed 
by the commentators because it was so evident as to strike 
every one, but it seems to me that some readers may not 
perceive that Falstaff, having heard but imperfectly what was 
said by the travellers, and having caught the sound of and 
ours, his cowardly mind, full of the prospect of having to 
answer for this night's adventure, supposes they had said 
grand jurors. Shakespeare has himself observed that * the 
thief doth fear each bush an officer." 

II. 3. Lady Pkrcy. 
O, my good lord, why are you thus alone? 
For what offence have I, this fortnight, been 
VOL. II. E 
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A banished woman from my Harry'* bed ? 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is" that takes from thee 

Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep, &c. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the real Lady Percy, 
the Countess of Northumberland, of Shakespeare's own 
time, was married to a morose and uncongenial person, and 
that she was more than once " a banished woman from her 
Harry's bed." Thus Manningham, in the Diary which was 
the means of letting in so much light on another of these 
plays, under the date 1602, November 6, — "I heard that 
the Earl of Northumberland lives apart again from his 
lady, now she hath brought him an heir, which he said was 
the soder of their reconcilement. She lives at Sion house 
with the child, and plays with it, being otherwise of a very 
melancholic spirit." The audience could not fail to perceive 
the parallelism ; and, as the lady was the sister of the Earl of 
Essex, it is more than probable that Shakespeare intended 
that they should do so, and that he has made Lady Percy in 
this play so peculiarly amiable, and so full of conjugal affec- 
tion, as a means of engaging the public sympathy for the 
Lady Percy (Countess of Northumberland) of his own time. 
That the character of the Earl of Northumberland, to whom 
she was united, was deficient in the amiable and the gallant, 
is manifested by the " Instructions" which he left to his son : 
a manuscript now at Petworth, lately printed in the Archaio- 
logia, the valuable contribution of Mr. Markland. 

All the Devereuxes of the time appear to have possessed 
those qualities in which the Earl of Northumberland was 
most deficient ; and I can easily believe that the Lady Percy 
of Shakespeare's time was amiable as Shakespeare chooses 
to represent the wife of Hotspur, when I read the following 
letter of her's, and recollect what we know of the treatment 
she had received. It is quite in the spirit of the Lady 
Percy of Shakespeare. 
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Noble Lord,— The honorable respect it pleaseth you to yeald me in this 
tyme gives releeve to my weryed minde, which cannot be but sencable that this 
horrible t re son will be a blotte to the name I love so well, otherwise I am con- 
fident in my Lords innocency, and that you will show your selfe a true noble 
frend in salving his reputation, which is much wounded in the opinion of the 
world by this wretched cosen, who being taken, I doubt not but all suspicion 
of my lord will be cleared ; and so comforting myself in your noble favour, 
rest, 

Your Lo. ever faithfully to honor you, 

D. Northumberland. 

To the Earl of Salisbury. 
Museum, Addit. MSS. 6178, f. 549. 

III. 1. Hotspur. 
See how this river cornea me cranking in, 
And cuts me from the best of all my land, 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantel out. 

Me is not Hotspur, but an expletive, used in the same 
manner by Shakespeare in other places, and by other writers, 
nor is it yet quite out of use in colloquial language. Thus 
in Golding^s Ovid — 

The early morning in the east began me to unfold 

Her purple gates. Sign. B. 3. 

Again, in the play intitled How a Man may choose a good 
Wife from a bad, 1602— 

And like the wind she trips me up the stairs. 

In Shakespeare himself— 

imagine me, 

Gentle spectators, that I now may be 

In fair Bohemia. Winter's Tale. Act iv. Chorus. 

The cloady messenger turns me his back 

And hems. Macbeth. Act. iii. Sc. 6. 

The meaning of cranking is winding, going in a sinuous 
course. It is the same with crankling, which is thus used by 
Thomas Hudson, in his translation of Du Bartas' History of 
Judith : 

E 2 
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As doth the Danaw, which begins to flow 
By Raurak fields with soaking crangling slow ; 
Then swells his floods with sixty rivers large, 
That io the soft Euxinus doth discharge. 

We are, perhaps, not to scan such a passage too closely, 
but it would seem as if the bend in the Trent was rather 
favourable to Hotspur than the contrary. 

III. 3. Falstaff. 
Rob me the Exchequer the first thing thou doest. 

Such a proposal was not without warrant from such an 
attempt having actually been made. Thus Lanquet, in his 
Chronicle, a. d. 1557 — "A conspiracy was made by certain 
mean persons in England, whose purpose was to have robbed 
the Queen's Exchequer : to this intent, as the talk was, that 
they might be able to maintain war against the Queen." 
There was also a rumour of an attempt to rob the Exchequer 
in 1573. 

IV. 2. Pr. Henry. 
How now, blown Jack ? how now, Quilt ? 

Compare with this, Spenser, in his View of the State of 
Ireland, as quoted in Warton's Observations on the Fairy 
Queen, vol. i. p. 266. " The quilted leather jack is old 
English ; for it was the proper weed of the horseman, as you 
may read in Chaucer, where he describeth Sir Thopas' ap- 
parel, &c." Quilt was an extraordinary word to be used 
here, and it seems that it was suggested to the Poet's mind 
by the word jack, with which, in another sense of it, it was 
as we see connected. 

V. 2. Hotspur. 

The time of life is short : 
To spend that shortness basely 'twerk too long, 
If life did ride upon the dial's point, 
Still ending with the arrival of an hour. 

I have ventured on the substitution of 'twere for were, the 
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reading of all the editions, I believe, ancient and modern. 
These kind of elisions are very common in the old text, and 
have not been sufficiently attended to by the modern editors. 

V. 3. Falstaff. 
If Percy be alWe I'll pierce him. 

Percy seems to have been pronounced as if written Piercy. 
John Davies (commonly called of Hereford) in 1605 dedi- 
cated his Humours Heaven on Earth to Algernon Lord Percy, 
son to the Earl and Countess of Northumberland above 
mentioned; and in the dedication he thus puns on the 
name: 

Read, little lord, this riddle learn to read ; 
So, first appose ; then tell it to thy peers I 
So shall they hold thee both in name and deed, 
A perfect Pierc-ey that in darkness cheers. 
A Pierc-ey, or a piercing eye doth shew 
Both wit and courages and if thou wilt learn 
By moral tales sins mortal to eschew, 
Thou shalt be wise and endless glory earn : 
That so thou maiest thy meanest tutor prays ; 
So Percie'e fame shall pierce the eye of days. 

There are few persons who have written and printed so 
much verse, and with so little success, as Davies of Hereford. 
The chief value of his writings has arisen from his having 
given so many notices of persons who were connected with 
literature and the arts in his time. 
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PART THE 8ECOND. 

The Second Part of King Henry the Fourth soon followed 
on the First. It was entered for publication on August 23, 
1600. There is a quarto of that year. 

The characters of the Gloucestershire justice, and his rela- 
tion Slender, first appear in this play. I have made some 
remarks upon them in the Illustration of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. 

Pistol makes here his first appearance. The character is 
an extravaganza ; but there was an inflated mode of speaking 
in use among soldiers at that time. Thus Melton, when 
ridiculing the absurd phrases of the Astrologer, says: — 
"The Mountebank's drug tongue, the Soldier's bumbasted 
tongue, the Gipsies' canting tongue, the Lawyer's French 
tongue, the Welch tongue ; nay, all the tongues that were at 
the fall of Babylon (when they were all confusedly mingled 
together) could as well be understood as his strange tongue." 
— The Astrologaster, 4to. 1620, p. 15. 

II. 3. Lady Percy. 

When your own Percy, when my heart's dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look, to see his father 
Bring up his powers ; but he did long in vain. 

Shakespeare was pleased with his conception of feminine 
tenderness in the character of the wife of Hotspur, and, 
therefore, thougli Hotspur was dead, and the circumstances 
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of the history little called for it, he introduces the lady again, 
manifesting her strong affection, and engaging the sympathy 
and best feelings of the audience ; or he might wish thus a 
second time to turn the public sympathy towards the sister 
of Essex, and wife of the morose Earl of Northumberland. 
The whole of this speech is singularly beautiful, and the 
few lines quoted above present us a natural image sharply 
cut, and most picturesquely placed. 

II. 4. Hostess. 
Till y-f ally, Sir John, never tell me. 

"Tilly-fally" occurs again in Twelfth Night, written about 
the same time with this play. This foolish interjection appears 
to be of Cornish extraction. In The Creation of the World, 
a dramatic poem, written in the Cornish language, 1681, 
published by Mr. Davies Gilbert, when the wife of Cain 
remonstrates with him on the murder of his brother, he 
replies, 

Tety yaly, bram en gath, &c. 
which is thus translated, 

Tittle-tattle, the wind of a cat, &c. 

It was a favourite phrase of the wife of Sir Thomas More ; 
and it is remarkable that the Hostess just before is made to 
use another of the phrases which were favourites of the same 
lady, " What the good-year, one must bear," which looks as 
if Shakespeare might lately have been reading one of the Lives 
of Sir Thomas, in which there are amusing specimens at once 
of the philosophy and eloquence of the lady whom he mar- 
ried, when he had lost his first wife, the mother of his accom- 
plished daughters. 

II. 4. Doll. 
What with two points on your shoulder ? Much ! 
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The commentators seem to have failed in their attempts 
at explaining this word. It was used as a substantive, and 
is probably allied to mich, a filcher, rather than to the par- 
ticle much, I quote the following authority from An Essay 
of the means how to make our travels into foreign countries 
the more profitable and honourable, 4to. 1606, the author of 
which was Sir Thomas Palmer, of Wingham, in Kent. 

There is another kind of intelligencers, (but base in respect of the former, 
by reason they assume a liberty to say what they list.) who are inquisiters or 
divers into the behaviours or affections of men belonging to a state, the carriages 
of whom are very insupportable ; oftentimes exercising any liberty or Ha n - 
tiousness to pry into the hearts of men, to know how such stand affected. But 
being also necessary evils in a state, I would counsaile such as unhappily shall 
have to deal with this pack of muchct not so favourably to suffer them to rail 
upon the nobility of the land and discover faults in the state, to blaspheme and 
dishonour the Majesty of God and of their prince, but rather to conjure such 
so as never afterwards they shall delight in that humorous-carnal-tempting, 
and divellish profession.— p. 5. 

III. 1. K. Henry. 

And leav'st the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common 'larum-bell. 

The Poet seems to have had in his mind Spenser's beauti- 
ful allegory of the Cottage of Care, with its 

Thousand iron hammers beating rank. 

He has the same idea of incessant iteration, represented by 
the ceaseless ticking of a clock. 

V. 3. Pistol. 
Under which king, Bkzoniax ? speak, or die. 

The commentators have not given a correct idea of the 
meaning of this word, which occurs again in 2 Henry VI. iv. 
1. * Great men oft die by vile Bezonians," It was a word 
used in the army for (l a raw soldier, unexpert in his weapon 
and other military points." Thus it is explained by Barret 
in his Explanation of Terms added to his Theorike and Prac- 
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tike of Modem Warres, fol. 1599, dedicated to Lord Herbert. 
The word occurs several times in this book as a term of re- 
proach for soldiers. The dedication to Lord Herbert of a work 
on this subject, is a proof additional to those already produced 
of the young lord's military ardour, one of the points in which 
he resembles Benedick. 
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Shak espeare fulfilled the promise made at the close of the 
Second Part of King Henry the Fourth, that he would intro- 
duce the wars of King Henry the Fifth upon the stage, and 
make the audience merry with fair Catherine of France. 
The adherence of the Poet to the party of the Earl of Essex, 
is shewn in nothing more decisively than in his allusion 
to the Earl's campaign in Ireland, and his hoped-for return 
with victory. 

As. by a lower but a loving likelihood, 
Were now the general of our gracious Empress 
(As in good time he may) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit, 
To welcome him ! 

This, also, seems to fix the date of the play. The Earl 
joined the army in Ireland in April, and returned in Sep- 
tember, 1599. But he did not return in triumph, as was 
here promised for him. 

I have already remarked on Shakespeare's introduction of 
Welsh characters in his plays ; and its probable origin in his 
early acquaintance with several persons of that nation who 
were settled, we know not by what means, at Stratford. The 
name, Fluellin, given to the Welsh soldier in this play, 
was, probably, taken from the name of one of these people, 
William Fluellin, who was buried at Stratford July 9, 1595. 

I. 2. Westmoreland. 
But there's a saying very old and true,— 
If that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland firtt begin. 
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For, once the eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so Bucks her princely eggs, 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, 
T6 spoil and havoc more than she can eat. 

Westmoreland was one of the lords of the northern bor- 
der, which is another proof that this speech belongs to him, 
and not, as others represent it, to the Duke of Exeter or the 
Bishop of Ely. Perhaps the Poet intended, by making West- 
moreland speak according to the wisdom of Proverbs, and 
reason from the habits of wild animals, to exhibit a specimen 
of the native and natural eloquence of one born and brought 
up far from the court and city. He makes the Archbishop 
afterwards adopt the same style of oratory to give utterance 
to refined and just sentiments, to shew how a highly culti- 
vated mind can, on occasion given, beat the less cultivated, 
even at their own peculiar eloquence. There is the most 
splendid affluence of illustration — 

So work the honey bees ; 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They hare a king, and officers of sorts ; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor : 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 

As to the sentiment itself, it is but a reflection of what 
was a very common notion in England at that time of the 
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Scottish nation. Thus wrote James Rither of Harewood to 
Lord Burghley, in 1588 : — " It is needful to give an eye to 
the back-door ; if the Scots be our friends, we may well call 
them our back-friends ; for we have seldom had to do with 
our foes before, but they have stricken at us behind : an old 
English adage, omne malum ab Aquilone" Wright's Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times, vol. ii. p. 377- 

I. 2. K. Henry. 

Either our history shall, with full mouth , 
Speak freely of our acts ; or else our graves, 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, 
Not worshipped with a paper epitaph. 

There is not the slightest difficulty in this passage, if we 
consider "worshipped" as used in the sense of "honoured." 
Henry says, that either he will do deeds worthy of renown, 
or find a mean grave without any inscription — not even 
honoured with one of the epitaphs written on paper, with 
which it was usual to decorate the herses of famous persons. 
Shakespeare appears himself to have substituted "waxen" 
for paper. In this case " a waxen epitaph" means an epitaph 
written on paper and affixed by wax to the herse. The 
sense is the same : a grave without any inscription, not even 
one of the meanest and most fugitive. 

II. 3. QuiCKLKY. 

A made a finer end, and went away, an it had been any chrisom child. 

Shakespeare in this speech gives to Mrs. Quickley the 
sentiments and language of an old nurse of the time. The 
signs of approaching death which she describes are still 
those which are so regarded by the common people, and the 
phrase used above was one of the popular and stock com- 
parisons of that class of people in Shakespeare's age. Thus 
in a manuscript of Alexander Cooke, who was the vicar of 
Leeds in the time of James the First, (Harl. 5247,) one of 
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the treatises is intitled " Country Errors, commonly received 
and allowed, disproved by the Scriptures." The ninth 
error is this," He who dieth quietly, without ravings or curs- 
ings, much like a chrysom child, as the saying is ; he that 
giveth up the ghost with * Lord receive my soul,' or some 
such like good speech, must needs be thought to make a good 
end, and, undoubtedly', to be saved, if country divinity be 
not false divinity." 

I. 4. Fr. Kino. 

Witness our too much memorable shame, 

When Cressy battle fatally was struck, 

And all our princes captiv'd. by the hand 

Of that black name, Edward, black prince of Wales ; 

Whiles that his mountain sirr, — on mountain standing, 

Up in the air, crown'd with the golden sun, — 

Saw his heroical seed, and smil'd to see him 

Mangle the work of nature, and deface 

The patterns, that by God and by French fathers 

Had twenty years been made. 

Various attempts have been made to amend this passage. 
Theobald and others would read " mounting sire." Mr. 
Coleridge proposed u monarch sire." I think the text exhibits 
what Shakespeare wrote. The idea of Edward the Third 
seated on a hill watching the conduct of his son at the battle 
of Cressy, had taken possession of his mind when he wrote 
this play, as is evident from there being an unquestionable 
allusion to it in the second scene of the third act. 

Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling, to behold his lion whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. 

Speaking again of the same battle, he calls Edward his 
" mountain sire," merely as having at Cressy stood upon a 
mountain ; but, thinking that this might not be intelligible to 
the audience, he adds the next clause as explanatory of it. 
However, if this is the true explanation, the line must be 
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regarded as one of those unfiled expressions, thrown off at 
once from his mind, which he would have corrected had he 
condescended to blot. 

IV. Chorus. 

From camp to camp through the foul womb of night 
The hum of either army stilly sounds. 

This rare word, here so happily used by Shakespeare, oc- 
curs in Palsgrave's Table of Adverbs in his French Diction- 
ary, 1530, "Stylly; quoyement." It has the air of having 
been a word of his own formation invented for the occasion, 
which may excuse this remark. 

IV. 3. Salisbury. 
And my kind kinsman. 

Ritson's notes are, in general, intelligent and correct ; but 
it would be well to withdraw his note on this passage from 
any future edition, as it leaves an impression that Shake- 
speare is incorrect in making Salisbury address Westmore- 
land with the appellation "kinsman." Salisbury was related 
to Westmoreland's wife, who was a Beaufort, daughter of 
John of Gaunt, either in virtue of his own descent from Joan 
of Acre, or by his wife, whose grandmother was the Fair 
Maid of Kent. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

TnE play we have just quitted has not only marks of the 
hand of Shakespeare, but is throughout one of the noblest 
productions of his genius. At the close of it the chorus 
tells us that the stage had often shewn the loss of France in 
the reign of King Henry the Sixth, and how it had shewn it 
the play before us exhibits proof. We see in it nothing of 
Shakespeare, neither his beauties nor his faults. It is tame 
and prosaic, and when not so is turgid. It may deserve to 
keep its place, inasmuch as it is alluded to in the chorus 
before mentioned, and for the sake of the continuity of 
history ; but it has no pretension to be regarded as 
Shakespeare's. 

The second and third parts have evidently much of his 
hand ; but there are in them portions by an inferior hand. 

Mr. Malone has treated at large on the composition of 
these three plays, and to his very valuable dissertation I refer, 
having nothing of my own to add to so admirable a per- 
formance. 

The date of all the three plays may be fixed at an early 
period of the Poet's career. Probably the First Part, whoever 
was the author, was written about 1587. The remarkable 
allusion in a pamphlet of Robert Green's to a line in the 
third part 

O tyger's heart wrapt in a woman's hide ! 

is an accidental proof that Shakespeare had been concerned 
in these plays before September, 1592, in refitting and 
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improving them at least, as the pamphlet was entered at 
Stationers' Hall in that month. 

II. 3. Countess. 
It cannot be this weak and writ Med shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 

Perhaps Harington's Ariosto supplies a better illustration 
of this word than is found in the notes. 



Her face was wan, a lean and writhled skin ; 

Her stature skant three horse-loaves did exceed, tec. 

Canto vu. St. 62. 




KING HENRY THE SIXTH. 

PART THE SECOND. 

As the Third Part of King Henry the Sixth existed in 
1592, when it was alluded to by Green, we may be certain 
that this Second Part was produced in or before that year. 
It was one of the plays in which Shakespeare was employed 
in altering and amending the work of a preceding and 
inferior dramatist j but there is much from his hand, and 
some parts in this and the third play on this reign are even 
in his best manner. 

I. 1. Salisbury. 
And brother York. 

Mr. Malone's genealogical note is not so germane to the 
matter as it might be, and contains moreover one, if not 
more, erroneous statement. They were brothers by the 
Duke of York having married Cecily Neville, the sister of 
the Earl of Salisbury, both being children of Ralph the first 
Neville Earl of Westmoreland by Joan his second Countess, 
daughter of John of Gaunt by Katharine Swinford, and 
sister, of course, to Cardinal Beaufort. It would seem by 
Mr. Malone's note that the Earl of Salisbury was son of the 
Earl of Westmoreland by some other wife. The matter of 
a note, such as this of Mr. Malone, should be given before 
the play, explanatory of the dramatis persons. 

I. 3. First Petitioner. 
My masters, let's stand close ; my Lord Protector will come this way by and by, 
and then we may deliver onr supplications in the quill. 

Steevens, Toilet, and Hawkins have all undertaken this 
word "quill," and with little success. The word has 
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nothing to do with the instrument for writing so called, or 
with a nine-pin ; neither of which, it may be observed, gives 
anything like a satisfactory meaning. " Quill" means here 
the narrow passage through which the Protector was to pass, 
as I infer from the use of this very rare word in Sylvester's 
translation of Dr. Bartas, a work abounding in rare and 
curious words and phrases. He is describing the Deluge : 

All wandering clouds, all humid exhalations, 
All seas (which Heaven through many generations 
Hath hoarded up) with selfs-weight entir-crusht, 
Now all at once upon the earth have rusht : 
And th' endless, thin ayr (which by secret quilt 
Hath lost itself within the windes-but hila, 
Dark hollow caves, and in that gloomy hold 
To ycy cry stall turned by the cold), 
Now swiftly surging towards Heav'n again 
Hath not alone drowned all the lowly plain, 
But in fewe dayes with raging flouds ore-flowen 
The top-less cedars of mount Libanon.— P. 302. 

Here it clearly means narrow winding passages, ambages. 
It is doubtless allied to the word quillets, which is also used 
by Shakespeare. 

III. 2. Warwick. 

See how the blood is settled in his face I 

Oft have I seen a TiMKLY-parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 

Being all descended to the labouring heart ; 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attracts the same for aidance 'gainst the enemy ; 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er return eth 

To blush and beautify the cheek again. 

But see his face is black and fall of blood, &c. 

" Timely" is here opposite to untimely. " Ghost" ap- 
pears to be written somewhat licentiously for corpse; but 
the Poet is kept in countenance by others. Spenser, as 
Steevens remarks, uses " ghost" in the same manner : and 
in The Widow of Wailing Street we have, " I can't abide to 
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handle a ghost of all men." But the most remarkable use 
of the term " ghost," when corpse is intended, is presented 
by the verses on Shakespeare by J. M. S. 

In that deep dusky dungeon to discern 
A royal ghott from churls ; hy art to learn 
The physiognomy of shades : — 

This is one of the most striking passages in that noble 
poem ; it reminds one of the vaults in which the Kings of 
Babylon were sleeping as pourtrayed by Isaiah. 

I know not that it has ever been adverted to, that in the 
royal vaults of England it was sometimes the practice to 
deposit valuables with the body of a person interred therein, 
with the special object that the body might be distinguished 
from that of a mean person if in the revolution of time the 
body should ever be disturbed in its last earthly home. In 
an account of the expenses of the burial of King Edward the 
Third in the Chapel of the Kings, at Westminster, this 
expression occurs : — " Pro predicto corpore honorabiliter 
arriando, si illud imposterum contigerit invent." 

III. 2. S r FFOT K . 

Would curses kill as doth the mandrake's groan. 

Sir Thomas Brown has collected all the opinions respecting 
the mandrake in his Vulgar Errors, Part II. ch. 6. Ben 
Jonson alluded to this part of its fabulous properties, 

Where the sad mandrake grows, 
Whose groans are deathful. — The Sad Shkfhbrd, Act ii. Sc. 6. 

III. 3. K. Henry. 

Lord Cardinal, if thou thinkest on heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. 

This was conformable to the practice of Shakespeare's time. 
When Queen Elizabeth was in extremis Dr. Parry, her 
chaplain, moved her to signify her faith and hope by lifting 

f 2 
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up her hand and eyes to Heaven. When Prince Henry 
was dying the Archbishop of Canterbury, Abbot, ap- 
proached his bed and " spoke more loud than ever in his ear, 
' Sir, hear you me ? hear you me ? hear you me ? If you 
hear me, in certain sign of your faith and hope in the 
blessed resurrection, give me, for our comfort, a sign by 
lifting up of your hands.' This the Prince did, lifting up 
both his hands together." — Birch's Life of Henry Prince of 
Wales, p. 358. 

IV. I. Suffolk. 

Obscure and lowly swain, King Henry's blood, 
The honourable blood of Lancaster, 
Must not be shed by Buch a jaded groom. 

If the second of these lines had been left out, the passage 
might have been defended, since the Duke of Suffolk par- 
took of the King's blood through his mother, who descended 
of Joan of Acre, daughter of King Edward the First; but he 
could not properly be said to be of " the honourable blood 
of Lancaster," as he did not in any way descend from either 
of the lines of Lancaster. 

Edward I.=r=. . 

Edward II.=j= Joan of Acre.y Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester. 

Edward III.=j= Isabel.^Hugh D'Audeley, Earl of Gloucester. 

John of Gaunt. =r= Margaret. ^ Ralph, Earl of Stafford. 

I ' i 1 ' 

Henry IV.=j= Hugh, 2nd Earl of=r=Philippa, dau. of Thomas Be 

I Stafford. champ, Earl of Warwick. 

H enry V.y Catharine.yMichael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 

Henry VI. William, Duke of Suffolk. 

IV. 2. 

Cade.— My father was a Mortimer. 
Dick — He was an honest man, and a good bricklayer. 
Cadb. — My mother a Plantagenct. 
Dick.— I knew her well, she was a midwife. 
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As a pun, though a very indifferent one, is intended in 
Mortimer and bricklayer ; through the word mortar ; so it is 
probable that another pun, perhaps no better than this, 
lurks in midwife and Plantagenet. It is to be remembered, 
however, that such quibbles suit not ill with the character. 

IV. 2. Cade. 
Spare none but such as go in clouted shook. 

Thus Milton, in Comus,to mark the rude commonalty, uses 

the same expression, probably borrowed from this passage : 

He loved me well, and oft would bid me sing; 
Which, when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken ev'n to extacy, 
And in requital ope his leathern scrip, 
And shew me simples of a thousand names, 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties : 
Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 
But of divine effect, he cull'd me out; 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another country, as be said, 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil :• 
Unknown and like esteem 'd, and the dull swain 
' Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon : 
And yet more med'cinal ia it than that Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave ; 
He call'd it Hasmony, and gave it me, 
And bad me keep it as of sovran use 
'Gainst all inchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 
Or ghastly furies' apparition. 

The use of this expression by two great poets, whose verse 
even this homely phrase does not in the least degrade, makes 

* I give it according to the reading of the editions printed under the eye of 
Milton, without meaning that I have brought myself wholly to reject the pro- 
posed amendment of Seward and Hurd — 

but in this soil 
Unknown and light esteem'd— 

or that I should wholly distrust another and perhaps a better conjectural 

not in this soil 
Unknown, but light esteem'd. 
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the precise meaning of it a point of some interest and cu- 
riosity. In respect of the substantive, all that needs to be 
remarked is that we have a Saxon plural which survived for 
many years a number of its contemporaries, and which may 
still be occasionally heard in some parts of England. 
Clouted is explained by Warton, when, in his notes on 
Comus, he says, u Clouts are thin and narrow plates of iron 
affixed with hob-nails to the soles of the shoes of rustics." 
The Shakespeare commentators leave the word untouched. 
I incline, however, to think that Warton is slightly mistaken, 
and that clouted shoon means shoes in the soles of which 
hob-nails are inserted, whether there are plates of iron also 
or not. And I ground it on the following remarkable 
passage, which I find in Poole's English Parnassus, and 
which I have not traced to its original owner. The poet, 
whoever he was, is speaking of the ravages made on female 
beauty by the small pox — 

which ploughs up flesh and blood, 
And leaves snch prints of beauty if he come, 
As clouted thoon do upon floors of lome. 

Also of the many kinds of nails which occur in old accompts 
of works about buildings clout-nails is one. Thus in some 
accompts of repairs at Woodstock in the sixth year of King 
Edward the Fourth, "Item solut. Roberto Austyn pro c. 
cloute-neyle pro le goters in Rosamound in this way the 
bower or hall of Rosamond at Woodstock is usually spoken 
of. I confess I never heard such plates or nails called by 
the name of clouts, and had we not such good authority for it 
I should have been inclined to understand the expression as 
being allied to patched, finding in the translation of the 
Scriptures " old shoes and clouted" worn by the ambassadors 
of the Gibeonites, who came to Joshua with the intention of 
imposing upon him as if they had performed a long journey. 
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Joshua ix. 5. The other interpretation is also favoured by 
a passage in Cymbeline — 

I thought he slept, and put 
My clotted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 
Answered my steps too loud. 

Both Milton and Shakespeare have followed the common 
voice in using this term to indicate the rustic people. Thus 
in Keit's rebellion some one had the art to disperse the 
following couplet among the rebellious people, and thus did 
something to bring the movement to an end — 

The country gnoofes, Hob, Dick, and Hick, with clubs and clouted shook, 
Shall fill up Duffyn dale with slaughtered bodies soon. 

Nevil, who gives this homely couplet, gives also a Latin 
version of it, which, however, throws little light on the 
meaning of clouted — 

Rustica plcbs Claris et agresti induta perone 
Duffoni vallem miseranda strage replebunt. 

Kkttub, 1582, p. 88. 

> 

I shall prolong this note to introduce a criticism of Cole- 
ridge on the passage quoted from the Comus, which is singu- 
larly elegant, and has never, I believe, been given in any of 
the books which contain his Notes of Lectures or his Conver- 
sations. He regarded the plant, which is compared as to its 
blessed effects to the Moly which Hermes gave to Ulysses, 
as the emblem of Christianity, led to it by an analysis of the 
word Hcemony, which none but a mind penetrating as his 
was would have discovered. Hcemony it is to be observed is 
not a botanical term, though it might easily be mistaken for 
one, but is a word of Milton's own invention, and Cole- 
ridge's resolution of it was into the words al/m and olvos : 
a felicity of conjecture which has not many parallels in the 
criticisms on English poetry at least. This criticism of Cole- 
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ridge's was communicated to me by a friend of the poet, and 
himself no mean critic, Mr. H. C. Robinson. 

IV. 7. Cade. 

Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a hatchet. 

Dr. Farmer's emendation ought, I think, to be advanced 
into the text; pap with a hatchet, a vulgar phrase of the 
time. The word " caudle " suggested " pap f and it was 
perhaps intended by the writer that it should be pronounced 
in such a manner as to suggest the idea of a u cord," some- 
thing like "cordial.*' In reading Shakespeare we should 
never forget that he wrote lines to be delivered by the human 
voice. 

Shakespeare, who knew human nature well, marks the 
vulgar character of Cade by representing him as sneering, an 
infallible sign of innate vulgarity, and often of a mean and 
base disposition. 

IV. 7. Dick. . 

My lord, when shall we go to Cheapside, and take up commodities 
upon our bills ? 

Here is no difficulty. To take up commodities upon bills, 
was an ordinary phrase of the time, equivalent to getting 
goods on credit. But the armed mob would go to Cheap- 
side and take up goods upon bills of another kind, those 
with which they were armed. We have had similar equi- 
voques from this character before. 

IV. 8. Cade. 

Hath my sword therefore broke through London Gates, that you should 
leave me at the White Haet in Southwark ? 

Some one has conjectured that we have here again an equi- 
voque, White Hart and White Heart, which is not improbable. 
Shakespeare, however, did not invent the sign for the sake 
of the pun, since there was a veritable White Hart in South- 
wark at the time. See the Paston Letters, vol. i. p. 61. 
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IV. 8. Clifford. 
I see them lording it in London streets 
Crying— VUlageou! unto all they meet. 

To this the following note is appended :— " Villageois ! 
Old copy, Villiago, Corrected by Mr. Theobald.— Malonk." 
And neither Mr. Theobald nor Mr. Malone deserve any 
thanks for this mis-called correction. It spoils the melody 
and the sense, as Villiago, as given by Florio in his dictionary, 
suits the passage quite as well as any sense of Villageois : — 
viz. " a rascal ; a villain ; a base, vile, abject, scurvy, fellow ; 
a scoundrel." 

IV. 9. K. Henry. 
Then heaven, set ope thy everlasting gates 
To entertain my vows of thanks and praise. 

The " everlasting doors 99 is come down to us from an age 
of poetry antecedent even to that of Homer. Milton re- 
membered both passages when he wrote his 

Heaven opened wide her ever-during gates ; 

Where the substitution of "during" for "lasting," has a 
beautiful effect, suggesting the idea of the slight sound at- 
tending the throwing open of well-hung gates. Mason, 
whose poetry, like that of Gray, abounds in "recollected 
terms," falls far short of both in melody, 

Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

but approaches nearer to the remote and august original 
of all; 

Lift up your heads, O I ye gates, 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors. 
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I. 2. York. 
Why, how now, sons and brother at a strife ! 

This is said to Edward and Richard, York's sons, and to 
the character here called Montague, who, as is shewn in 
Act ii. sc. 1, is the Neville Marquis Montacute or Montague, 
brother to Richard Earl of Warwick. This Montague was 
not, however, brother to the Duke of York, but nephew to 
his Duchess. Neither was he created Marquis Montacute 
till some time after. Shakespeare elsewhere makes them 
brothers. Perhaps he thought they were so. 

I. 2. Richard. 
No, God forbid your grace should be forsworn. 

Here is the opening of the character of Richard, specious, 
plausible, sanctimonious. But Shakespeare has departed 
entirely from the truth of history in making him so promi- 
nent at this period, since he was born only in 1452, on the 
second day of October, at Fotheringhay Castle. We have 
an exact account of the births of all the sons of the Duke 
of York in the Chronicle of William of Worcester. 

I. 3. Rutland. 

But 'twas ere I was born. 

Shakespeare probably thought so, since he represents Rut- 
land as quite a child at the time of this battle, and has in 
this been followed by writers of veritable history. Rutland 
was born on the seventeenth of May 1443 ; the father of 
Clifford was slain in 1455 ; and the battle of Wakefield was 
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fought in December 1 460. In King Richard the Third, Act i. 
sc. 3, Shakespeare calls him a " babe." Henry, Prince of 
Wales, at the battle of Shrewsbury, was younger than Rut- 
land at the battle of Wakefield. 

I. 4. Q. Mabgarit. 
Was't you that revel I'd in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high descent. 

The allusion here is to the Bill exhibited in Parliament by 
the Duke of York, in 1460, 39 Henry VI., shewing at large 
his descent through father and mother from King Edward 
the Third, and still higher from King Henry the Third. It 
may be seen on the printed Rolls, vol. v. p. 375. 

II. 1. Warwick. 
From your kind aunt, Duchess of Burgundy. 

Here, again, is a genealogical mistake. The Duchess of 
Burgundy was sister not aunt to the young princess, for 
Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, in all probability, was in the 
mind of the writer of this scene, who was, perhaps, not 
Shakespeare. 

II. 5. Q. Margaret. 

Edward and Richard, like a brace of grey-hounds. 

Grey-hounds was commonly written grewnds, and pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable. There are numerous instances 
in Golding and Harington. This preserves the metre, and, 
what is more, the melody. 

V. 7. K. Edward. 
Once more we sit in England's royal throne, 
Re-purchased with the blood of enemies ; 
What valiant foe-men, like to autumn's corn 
Have we mowed down in tops of all their pride ! 
Three dukes of Somerset ! threefold renown'd 
For hardy and undoubted champions j 
Two Cliffords, as the father and the son ; 
And two Northumberlands ; two braver men 
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Ne'er spurred their coursers at the trumpet's sound i 
With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and Montague, 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 
And made the forest tremble when they roar'd. 

Shakespeare is true to history in this enumeration of great 
peers fallen in the contest of the two houses : 
The three Dukes of Somerset were — 
Edmund, slain at St. Aiban's, 1455. 
Henry, his son and heir, beheaded after the battle of 

Hexham, 1462. 
Edmund, his brother, beheaded after the battle of 
Tewkesbury, 1471. 
Two Cliffords- 
Thomas, slain at St. Aiban's, 1455. 
John, his son, slain near Ferrybridge, 1461. 
Two Northumberlands — 

Henry, slain at St. Aiban's, 1455. 
Henry, his son, slain at Towton, 1461. 
Warwick and Montague, brothers, slain at Barnet, 1471. 
Many more might have been placed on this bloody file. 
The temptation to historical notes, such as these, it is not 
easy to resist ; but they might be multiplied without number. 
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There are two manuscript copies of the Latin play in the 
British Museum, both among the Harleian manuscripts, 
namely, No. 2412 and 6926. The author is said in one of 
them to be Henry Lacy, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the date 1586. It has little or no resemblance to Shake- 
speare's play. The directions for playing at the end of one 
of the copies might be found to contain hints respecting the 
representations at the theatres. " Actio " is here used for 
"Acts," and "Actus" for " Scenes." 

Mr. Malone speaks of a poem in a very rare poetical 
miscellany in his possession, entitled, " Licia, or Poems of 
Love, &c.," with this title, "The Rising to the Crown of 
Richard the Third, written by himself," meaning in his own 
character. It is a poem of three hundred verses in six-line 
stanzas. Mr. Caldecott has also a copy of this very rare 
anonymous volume. I know not that these poems have ever 
been traced to their authors; but there can be no doubt 
that the Licia, or at least the poem on the reign of Richard 
the Third, is the work of the elder Giles Fletcher, of that 
eminently poetical family. The proof is this: — In the 
First Piscatory Eclogue of his son Phineas Fletcher, he is 
the person represented by Thelgon. There is such an exact 
correspondency between the facts of Dr. Giles Fletcher's 
life, as collected from other sources of information, with the 
facts related of himself by Thelgon, that there can be no 
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doubt about the matter. Thelgon there speaks of poems 
written by himself, thus : 

I sang sad Telesutha's frustrate plaint, 
And rustic Daphne's wrong, and Magia's vain restraint. 

10. 

And then appeared young MyriillttM, repining 
At general contempt of shepherd's life ; 
And raised my rime to sing of Richard's climbing, 
And taught old Chame to end the old-bred strife, 
9 f Jt^?^4^r t . 1 i l i til ^ o t c i (x iS r* c ^ ^ * 

The while bis goodly nymph with song delighted 
My note with choicest flowers and garlands sweet requited. 

« Richard's Climbing" must be the " Rising to the Throne" 
appended to Licia. The dedication to the Lady Moli- 
neux, wife of Sir Richard Molineux, is dated September 4, 
1593, which fixes the date of the publication of this poem 
on Richard the Third. The author was evidently a scholar 
of one of the Universities, and probably of Cambridge, to 
which Dr. Giles Fletcher belonged. He was the father of 
Phineas and the younger Giles, both eminent poetical 
names, and uncle to Fletcher the dramatic poet. 

Shakespeare's living about the time when he wrote this 
play within the sight of Crosby Place may perhaps have 
led to the mention of it, as before suggested. It was in his 
time the residence of the wealthy citizen, Sir John Spencer, 
who kept his mayoralty in it in 1594-5. We have no proof 
of the existence of the play before October 1597, when it 
was entered for publication on the books of the Stationers' 
Company. 

I. 1. Gloster. 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 

In the old copies it is son, and few changes could be less 
judicious. The intention of the dramatist was to connect 
this with the preceding play, and to shew at once that the 
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son of that York with whom the audience had been familiar 
was now on a prosperous throne. 

Of course the word son would also be regarded as appro- 
priate to the metaphor. This may not have been in the 
best taste, but it suited the taste of the audience. There is 
a similar instance in Hamlet, and another in the third scene 
of this very act, 

C lostkr. — Our aicry buildeth In the cedar's top, 

And dallies with the wind and scorns the sun. 

Q. Marqarkt.— And turns the sun to shade alas! alas ! 
Witness my ton now in the shade of death, 
Whose bright-outshining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkness folded up. 
Your aiery buildeth in our aiery's nest. 

This long soliloquy is a kind of prologue to the ensuing 
tragedy; and it seems as if Shakespeare had formed the 
intention of making Richard a theatrical character, without 
being very solicitous whether he caught the real features of 
the real Richard. Without pretending to enter into an 
examination of the evidence respecting the character and 
conduct of this worst of the princes of the house of York, it 
is manifest that when the Poet introduces him as saying, 

I am determined to proye a Tillain, 

the audience must have been prepossessed, and the subse- 
quent events must be made to correspond with the image 
the Poet had thus at the outset presented before them. A 
man who, owing to personal defects, has no pleasure in the 
gentle arts of peace, with a capacity for business and enter- 
prise, able and eloquent, with no limits to his ambition, 
wading through slaughter to a throne, uneasy there, and 
dying at last in battle, is a fine character for a dramatic writer, 
preparing not a tragedy but a history. 
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I. 1. C'UKENCF. 

Bat as I can learn 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams ; 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter G ; 
And says, a wixard told him, that " by G 
His issue disinherited should be." 

Edward had the reputation of being much addicted to 
this kind of prognostication. Thus in that remarkable 
contemporary poem, entitled by its author The most pleasant 
Song of Lady Bessy, Lady Bessy being the Lady Elizabeth 
of this play, eldest daughter of King Edward, speaking of 
her father says, 

King Edward, that was my father dear, 
On whose estate God have mercy, 
In Westminster as he did stand 
On a certain day in a study, 
A Book of Reason he had in his hand, 
And so sore his study he did apply 
That his tender tears fell on the ground, 
All men might see that stood him by : 

She represents him as having afterwards in private given 
her the book, 

Here is a book of reason § keep it well, 

As you will have the love of me, 

Neither to any creature do it tell, 

Nor let no living lord it see, 

Except it be to the lord Stanley, 

The which I love full heartily .... 

For there shall never son of my body begotten 

That shall be crowned after me ; 

But you shall be queen and wear the crown, 

So doth express the prophecy. 

It appears that other of the children of Richard Duke of 
York had the same propensity. For Mr. Heywood, to 
whom we are indebted for having first printed this very 
curious poem, which has an historical value, containing one 
or two facts peculiar to itself, and having every claim to be 
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received as authentic, observes in a note that Margaret 
Duchess of Burgundy dealt, like her mother, in the for- 
bidden art. 

I. 1. Gloster. 

That good man of worship 
Anthony Woodevile. 

This is said in the same spirit in which just before Gloster 
had spoken of the Queen as " My Lady Grey, his wife;" "man 
of worship " being a phrase used of persons of the middle 
class of gentry. Woodvile was at that time Earl Rivers and 
a knight of the garter. 

In judging of the propriety of the Poet having represented 
the princes of the house of Plantagenet speaking thus of the 
Woodviles, we should consider whether there is historical 
evidence that they were accustomed to do so. Perhaps there 
is. If not, it ought to be remembered that, whatever his 
father may have been, the mother of Woodvile was of the 
house of Luxemburgh, Jaquetta, Duchess of Bedford. 

I. 2. Anne. 
Vouchsafe, diffused infection of a man. 

This is one of the passages on which nothing that can be 
regarded as at all satisfactory has been said by the commen- 
tators ; it is therefore of some importance to observe that in 
the first folio the line stands thus : — 

Vouchsafe (defus'd infection of man) 

which is not remarked in the notes. " Thou, that diffusest 
infection wherever thou mixest with thy kind," is perhaps 
as good an explanation as has yet been offered. 

I. 3. Gext. 
Here come the lords of Buckingham and Stanley. 
VOL. II. G 
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I. 3. Q. Elizabeth. 

The countess Richmond, good my lord of Stanley , 
To your good prayer will scarcely say — Amen. 
Yet, Stanley, notwithstanding she's your wife. 

I. 3. Q. Elizabeth. 
Saw you the King to-day, my lord of Stanley ? 

In all these passages where we have " Stanley," the 
original copies read " Derby." Theobald made this inju- 
dicious alteration. It is quite true that Lord Stanley was 
not made Earl of Derby till some years after the time of 
this scene; but it is equally true that he had never the 
designation which Theobald has given him of Lord of Stan- 
ley, but, as we now speak, Lord Stanley, a family name. 
So that, to escape one impropriety, which is that of the 
author, we fall into another, which is that of an editor, to 
the injury of the cadence of the lines, as any one may satisfy 
himself w T ho will read these passages, substituting " Derby," 
which the Poet undoubtedly wrote, for " Stanley," which the 
editors have given us. We have before stated that Shake- 
speare had not the easy means which we possess of obtaining 
accurate information concerning dignities. 

I. 3. 

Dorset. — It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 

G lostkr. — Ay, and much more. But I was born so high, 
Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and Bcorns the sun. 

The effect of this splendid passage is greatly injured by 
what is called the regulation of the modern editors. In the 
first line of what Gloster says there should be a colon at 
" high," and the word u But" should not be printed with a 
capital letter. 

Ay, and much more : but I was born so high : 
Our aiery, 3cc. 

Gloster had called on Dorset to notice the remark of 
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Margaret on the dangers to which those are exposed who are 
on an eminence. Dorset retorts that it suits Gloster as well 
as himself. Gloster admits that, and, reflecting on the 
meaner descent of Dorset, observes that he * was born so 
high f whatever elevation he had was his by birth, not as 
Dorset's by the will of the sovereign. The two lines that 
follow are only an expansion of the same sentiment. 
According to the present regulation, we must understand 
him to say that he was born so high that their aiery build- 
eth, &c, which enfeebles the passage greatly. 

I. 3. Q. Margaret. 
Sin, Death, and Hell have net their marks on him. 

Sir William Blackstone thinks this the origin of Milton's 
famous allegory. Mr. Holt White suggests another origin 
in Latimer's Sermons. Mr. Malone follows with an appro- 
bation of Blackstone's suggestion. To me it appears that 
there is nothing here which can be assumed to have sug- 
gested such an allegory as the one alluded to ; and also that 
the real origin of the allegory is so plainly in the Epistle of 
Saint James, I. 15, as to preclude further inquiry. 

L 4. 

Enter Clarence and Brakenbury. 

In all the modern editions the dialogue in this celebrated 
scene is represented as being held between Clarence and 
Brakenbury, and not as in the folios between Clarence and 
a keeper, which is the better arrangement, as is apparent 
from two considerations : — First, that it is improbable 
Brakenbury, who was the Lieutenant of the Tower, should 
pass the night in the sleeping room of his prisoner ; and, 
secondly, when Brakenbury makes those reflections on the 
miseries of royalty while Clarence is asleep, they have no 
relation to the dream and the perturbed state of the mind of 

o 2 
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Clarence of which the dream was indicative. They suit a 
person entering the cell where Clarence sleeps after having 
related his dream to another, as Brakenbury is represented 
to have done in the folios, but not a person who had been 
listening to the deeply affecting words of Clarence. The 
remarks also interposed by the person whom Clarence is 
addressing are more those of an uncultivated person such as 
the keeper than of one like Brakenbury. I should certainly 
wish to see the arrangement of the folios brought back, as 
more worthy of Shakespeare and more just to the reader. 

It will be found, on comparing the quartos and the folios, 
that they vary in several particulars besides this wide and 
important variation ; and that the modern text is an eclectic 
text made out of both. In one place there are four lines 
not in the quartos. 

This is one of the scenes in which the poet is supposed to 
have been most successful. In one part he is eminently so ; in 
what part is he not ? but the part to which I particularly 
allude is the opening of the dream. 

Metbought that I bad broken from the Tower, 

And was embark 'd to croas to Burgundy i 

And in my company my brother Gloster, 

Who from the cabin tempted me to walk 

Upon the hatches : thence we look'd towards England, 

And cited up a thousand heavy times, 

During the wars of York and Lancaster, 

That had befall'n us. 

The lines call up the scene described. At least I can 
never read them without having the image before me of the 
two illustrious brothers pacing the deck, and seeming to hear 
their august colloquy ; and without at the same time being 
reminded of the wars in which they had lost father and 
brother and many other near relations ; and of their own 
recorded and unrecorded adventures, — their wanderings in 
woods and fells, and their sufferings and escapes in the 
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battle-field. This is perhaps the highest triumph of the 
poet's art. 

The text of the folio is to be preferred in reading thus : — 

bat still the envious flood 
Stop'd in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty vast and wand'ring air. 

The soul is compared to a subtile essence confined in a 
narrow space, an image which is frequently presented by 
Shakespeare. Again the substitution of " who" for "which" 
is better — 

But smother'd it within my panting bulk, 
Who almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

It expresses better the struggling of Clarence to let his soul 
escape. 

Far better as seems to me is the reading of the folios in 
the next line — 

Awak'd you not in thia sore agony ? 

and there is more of energy in Clarence's reply — 

No, no, my dream was lengthened after life. 

For " grim ferryman" the folio has " sour ferryman." 
In the next variation I much prefer the folio — 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 
Who spake aloud. 

In the next instance in which the quartos and folios differ, 
the reading of the folio is preferred by the modern editors, 
and they have not given the reading of the quarto in the 
note ; yet, when we remember the passage in Hamlet, 

That squeak' d and gibber'd in the Roman streets, 

and the vox tenuis of the inhabitants of the Elysian fields, 
the reading is not at once to be dismissed or forgotten, 

then came wand'ring by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
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Dabbled in blood, and he tqueak't out aloud — 
Clarence is come, See. 

Seiie on him, furies, take him to your torments.* 

This last line is thus altered in the folios — 

The substitution of * these" for " those" in another line 
is a great improvement — 

O, keeper, keeper, I have done thete thing*. 

When the modern editors gave us — 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone, 

the word " on" is their own. This and the few lines which 
follow are not in the quartos, and are in the folios only, 
which read — 

Yet execute thy wrath in me alone. 

There is more of earnestness in the folio reading — 

Keeper, I prithee ait by me awhile. 

This may appear minute criticism, but where beauty is 
the critic should endeavour, if not to make it more beauteous, 
yet at least not to suffer the beauty to be injured by injudi- 
cious tampering. Indeed in a great author it is surely 
desirable to have in all cases what the author left us. There 
are other instances in this play in which the best text has not 
been adopted, where the quartos and folios differ. 

Sandys has adopted the expression " grim ferryman" in a 
translation from the Sixth ^Eneid introduced in his enter- 
taining book of Travels, p. 105, — 

Charon, grim ferriroan, these streams doth guard. 

• This charge upon Clarence is not supported by history. Warkworth, in hia 
Chronicle in the library of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, gives a most affecting 
incident, the young prince flying from his murderer, and calling on Clarence 
for help. 
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I. 4. First Murderxr. 

Take him over the costard with the hilts of thy sword, and then throw him 
into the Malmsey -hutt in the next room. 

It is of some importance both in reference to this passage, 
and still more to the passage in The Tempest, to have a just 
conception of the size of the wine-butts of the time ; and 
it fortunately happens that we have the most authentic in- 
formation that could be desired on this point. In the first 
year of King Richard the Third the Commons complain 
in Parliament that the butts of Malmesey wine imported 
formerly were wont to be made so as to contain seven score 
gallons, or some six score and twelve, and the least six score 
and six, the price of which was fifty shillings, or fifty-three 
shillings and four-pence at most; but now of late the 
merchants have reduced the size, so that they now scarcely 
hold five score and eight gallons, for which they demand 
eight marks. It is enacted that hereafter no butt shall be 
admitted which does not contain the old measure of six score 
and six gallons. Act 1 Ric. III. c. 13. 

II. 1. Buckingham. 

Whenever Buckingham doth tarn his hate 
Upon your grace, but with all duteous love 
Doth cherish you and yours, God punish me 
With hate in those where I expect most love ! 

But is here used very peculiarly ; it has the effect of nor ; 
it is in fact the old bot. 

II. 4. 

Archbishop.— Good madam, be not angry with the child. 
Q. Elizabeth.— Pitchers haTe ears. 

This passage affords another illustration of the superiority 
of the text of the folios over that of the quartos in this 
play. The former of these lines is given in them to the 
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Duchess of York, with whom it is much more in character. 
The Poet seems to have intended that we should understand 
that the boy had on some occasion overheard his mother 
say what he repeats concerning his uncle Gloster, and she 
is disturbed to find that what she had said thus finds its way 
to the Duchess, as it might seriously affect herself. She 
excuses herself by saying that it was not intended to be 
heard, at least not by her son, quoting a very common pro- 
verb, Little pitchers have long ears. 

III. 1. Buckingham. 

Weigh it but with the grossness of this age, 
You break not sanctuary in seizing him. 

If for a this " we read his, we should have all the effect of 
Warburton's admirable suggestion, with less disturbance of 
the text, grossness being taken as equivalent to greatness in 
its comparative sense, when used as equivalent to size or 
extent. 

III. 1. Gloster. 

Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, 
I moralize two meanings in one word. 

I should print it thus : — 

Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, 
I moralize— two meanings in one word. 

III. 3. Rivsrs. 

And, for more slander to thy dismal seat, 
We give thee up our guiltless blood to drink. 

The modern editors have shewn an unreasonable preference 
for the quartos, whose reading this is. The folios have it 
more effectively and more euphonously — 

We give to thee our guiltless blood to drink. 

It is clear that in printing this play the editors would have 
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done well to have taken the text of the folio as the basis, in- 
troducing a better reading from the quartos when they could 
find one. 

III. 4. Glostbr. 
Lovel and Catesby, look that it be done. 

In the older copies Lovel and Ratcliffe. Ratcliffe has been 
made to give way to Catesby, because Ratcliffe is represented 
as having been at Pontefract at the execution of Rivers, Grey, 
and Vaughan, which took place on the same day with the 
execution of Hastings at London. It is sufficiently evident 
that Ratcliffe could not have been at Pontefract and in 
London on the same day ; but then it is equally manifest 
that the Poet might use a poet's license, and represent Rat- 
cliffe as having fulfilled the tyrant's intention at Pontefract, 
and then a few days after have re-appeared in London to 
assist at the death of Hastings. 

An editor is not justified in such alterations in a poet's 
text. It would have been a not improper subject for a note 
that there was here a slight variation from the truth of 
history, much slighter, however, than many others in these 
Histories. But then, when something else is substituted 
which the Poet did not write, care should be taken that the 
substituted word is consistent with the other part of the 
play, which in this instance is not the case. That consistency 
requires that Catesby should enter in the fifth scene with 
Lovel, bringing the head of Hastings, whereas he is sent to 
fetch the Lord Mayor. Moreover, the modern editors have 
retained the Ratcliffe of the old copies in the scene in which 
the head of Hastings is brought in, which was on the very 
day of his execution. In fact, it is hazardous to begin to 
tamper with the text of any great writer. 
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III. 7. Buckingham. 
Being the right idea of your father. 

Such slight changes as this are perhaps unavoidable when 
writings two hundred and fifty years old come to be deli- 
vered from a modern press ; but surely something must be 
allowed to be lost when we see how the line stands in the 
original copies. 

Being the right Idea of your Father. 

The word " idea " appears to have been not fully natu- 
ralized. It is here equivalent to image, 

IV. 2. KlNO Richard. 

Hath he so long held out with me untir'd, 
And stops he now for breath ? 

Here the play begins to be grandly instructive. What a 
lesson to the young not to lend themselves to any purposes 
of evil in any wily companion, when we see Buckingham 
shrinking from the temptation presented to him to commit 
the most odious of all crimes, and immediately falling under 
the suspicion of him whom he had served, and about to be 
cast off and lose rank, fortune, life, everything! It is a 
lesson also to be careful of incurring the inferior risk of evil 
by a too close union with a party, religious or political, whose 
extravagancies and follies must be adopted by the simple and 
the honest-minded, or he must be content to share in an in- 
ferior degree the fate of Buckingham. 

We see also a few lines farther the dreadful state into 
which the chief actor had also brought himself — 

Uncertain way of gain ! Bat I am in 

So far in blood, that sin will pluck on sin : 

and we see him on the facilis descensus, till it ends with 
u Despair and die." 

Whatever evils may attend the theatres, and they are 
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many, it cannot in justice be denied or doubted, that exhi- 
bitions such as these, of the dreadful consequences which 
attend deviations from the right path, have in some instances 
occurred at the proper moment, and have saved some mind 
hesitating between two courses ; and that generally, without 
the effects being obvious, they have aided in saving society 
from much that would have been evil. 

IV. 3. K. Richard. 
Hia daughter meanly have I match'd in marriage. 

That is Clarence's daughter to Sir Richard Pole ; but it 
should be observed that the marriage was not so mean as the 
words would lead us to suppose, and as is I believe generally 
supposed by many persons who do not take their ideas of his- 
tory from Shakespeare only. The mother of Sir Richard Pole 
was half-sister to Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother 
of King Henry the Seventh, namely one of the Saint Johns, 
and her mother a Beauchamp. It has not been sufficiently 
adverted to how both King Henry the Seventh and King 
Henry the Eighth advanced those who were related to them 
on the Lancastrian side. Many of the dignities created in 
those reigns were in favour of persons who stood in various 
degrees of demisang consanguinity to the king. I do not 
know whether Shakespeare is right in representing the mar- 
riage of the daughter and heir of Clarence with Sir Richard 
Pole as having taken place during the reign of Richard ; but 
it was in fact a union of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
similar to that in the marriage of Richmond and the lady 
Elizabeth, and of Lord Welles, a near kinsman of Richmond, 
with another daughter of King Edward the Fourth ; and, if 
brought about in the reign of Henry the Seventh, probably a 
stroke of the same policy which gave to the new Lancastrian 
sovereign the heiress of the rival house. The putting this 
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lady to death in her old age is the foulest of the many 
foul stains on the latter years of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. 

Shakespeare's lines are remembered; and this line has I 
have no doubt contributed much to keep out of sight the 
real quality and condition of the father of Cardinal Pole, 
whose reputation was European, and who was one of the 
most illustrious characters of the age, splendid in birth and 
personal accomplishments, as he was eminent for virtue, 
wisdom, and learning. 

IV. 4. Q. Margaret. 
Here in these confines slily have I lurked, 
To watch the waning of mine enemies. 

There is, I believe, no historical evidence, and the taste 
might be questioned which led to the introduction of Queen 
Margaret in this play. Yet there is something striking in 
a scene in which three illustrious ladies meet together, each 
of whom has such a tale to tell of husbands, children, bro- 
thers, killed in York and Lancaster's long jars. In the 
hands of very skilful actors the scene might be made effec- 
tive. We have no direction for u old Queen Margaret," as 
she is styled in the old copies, speaking " aside," but it is 
plain that her three first speeches are uttered aside, nor does 
she join the others till they sit upon the ground. Shake- 
speare was aware of the effect of this. Constance assumes 
this attitude ; and in King Richard the Second we have— 

For heaven's sake let us sit upon the ground. 

I know not what could induce the modern editors to sub- 
stitute " match" for " match't" the reading of the old copies, 
in the following lines, and to punctuate them as they have 
done. 

Thy Edward he is dead, that killed my Edward; 
Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward i 
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Young York he is but boot, because both they 
Match'd not the high perfection of my low. 

It is but a single letter that is withdrawn, but the effect upon 
the passage is considerable. 

The meaning of a clause which soon follows would be 
more clear were a different punctuation adopted. 

Richard yet lWea, hell's black intelligencer ; 
Only reserred, their factor to buy souls 
And send them thither. 

Richard is first the intelligencer for the fiends below, a 
character odious and infamous. He is reserved, not yet 
taken to the place to which Hastings, Rivers, Grey, and 
Vaughan are gone ; and reserved only for this purpose, that 
he may act for the fiends, (as a factor for a merchant,) buy 
souls, corrupt those who but for him would be fit for another 
place, and send them thither. 

IV. 4. Stanley. 
Unless for that, my liege, I cannot guess. 

These words convey no idea. They are in fact a broken 
sentence, Richard interrupting him — 

Unless for that, my liege, I cannot guess 

The name of the character ought to be read here, as before, 
Derby, and as it is in the scene soon succeeding where the 
same person visits Richmond in the night. 

V. 3. Stanley (Derby). 

Lest being seen, thy brother, tender George 
Be executed in his father's sight. 

George Stanley was not brother to Richmond, though 
they might call the same person father. He was son of 
old Stanley, the Earl of Derby of this play, by a former wife. 
The Earl had, subsequently to the death of his first wife, 
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married the Countess of Richmond, mother to the Earl of 
Richmond of this play. 

v. 3. 

The ghost of Prince Edward rises. 

This mode of making dreams visible was common at the 
theatres in the time of Shakespeare. Thus in Thomas Hey- 
wood's play of The Troubles of Queen Elizabeth, 1608, 
angels present to her a Bible, which the audience understand 
to be a dream. 

The striking expression " Despair and die" is thus intro - 
duced in a sermon preached at Paul's Cross, March 29, 
1612, by Thomas Adams, published with the title, The 
Gallant' 8 Burden : — " At last, when presumption hath left the 
stage, desperation begins to knit up all with a direful catas- 
trophe, the pulses beating slowly, the head akeing vehe- 
mently, body and soul refusing all proffered comfort, then 
the devil casts the whole load on them, that at once they 
may despair and die ; then that which was lighter than cork 
or feathers becomes heavier than lead and earth.*' This 
was the eloquence of the English pulpit in the time of 
Shakespeare. 
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This was a very bold undertaking of the Poet. The veri- 
table personages of history require time to fit them for the 
purposes of the dramatist. What should we think were the 
Earl of Bute, the Marquis of Rockingham, and Archbishop 
Herring to make their appearance at the theatres ? and yet 
something like this is what Shakespeare has done ; but, what- 
ever might be the case in his own time, we are certainly not 
offended. 

The date of this Play has been matter of great controversy. 
The current of opinion has run in favour of its belonging to 
the reign of Elizabeth. But, since if produced in that reign 
at all it must have been produced very nearly at the close of 
it, I cannot think that Shakespeare could have been so far 
forgetful of what was due to age, sex, and royalty, as to 
introduce upon the stage the spectacle of a dying Queen, 
and afterwards the splendour of a coronation, when the 
aged Queen upon the throne was in a state of sickness and 
general depression of spirits, the Queen being at the same 
time one who had honoured the Poet with some particular 
marks of her attention. It would have been a violation of 
good taste, if not also of humanity itself, such as I cannot 
think that Shakespeare would ever be guilty of. 

The Play itself also contains one passage obvious to every 
eye, which must have been written after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is found in the speech of Cranmer at the 
baptism, when in language beautifully tinged with the hues 
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of holy writ the prelate predicts the peaceful prosperity of 
the reign of him who was to succeed her. 

Nor shall this peace sleep with her ; hut as when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, 

Her ashes new create another heir, 

As great in admiration as herself ; 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one 

(When heaven shall call her from this clond of darkness,) 

Who, from the sacred ashes of her hononr, 

Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 

And so stand fix'd : peace, plenty, love, troth, terror, 

That were the servants to this chosen infant, 

Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him ; 

Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 

His honour and the greatness of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations ; he shall flourish, 

And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 

To all the plains about him :— Our children's children 

Shall see this, and bless heaven.— Act. v. Sc. 4. 

That this, at least, was written when the sceptre had been 
transferred to her successor is so apparent that the critics, 
from Theobald downwards, for so early did the opinion 
prevail, have represented these lines as having been no part 
of the speech of Cranmer as originally written, but a some- 
thing added after the death of Elizabeth, and Steevens goes 
so far as to suggest that they are not Shakespeare's lines 
but Ben Jonson's. 

This has been from the beginning a supposition wholly 
gratuitous. We are accustomed to see these lines inclosed 
in crotchets ; but these crotchets are the mere invention of 
the modern editors. Some have imagined that they could 
discern a want of coherence between these lines and those 
which precede and follow them. It requires a very 
delicate taste to determine on a point such as this. To me 
it appears that there is the most perfect coherence, that the 
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ideas flow in the most beautiful order, that there is nothing 
like a break or interruption of the continuity ; nay, that the 
distribution of the members of this long and most beautiful 
address is singularly artificial, and at the same time most 
natural and proper.* 

True it is that the prediction concerning King James is 
interposed in the midst of the prediction concerning Queen 
Elizabeth. But it was wise and just and proper in the poet 
so to collocate the members of this speech. This distribu- 
tion illustrates the delicacy and propriety of his own elegant 
mind. A point in which the chief infelicity of the infant 
then receiving the rite of baptism would lie, remained to be 
mentioned ; this was, that though born a princess, still she 
must die, leaving no lineal heir to succeed her — 

Bat she must die 
(She must, the Saints must have her,) yet a virgin ; 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shall mourn ber.f 

It was proper that the mention of this her infelicity 

• The evil done by the introduction of these crotchets is apparent by the 
mistake into which they have led one of the latest and one of the most original 
of the commentators on Shakespeare. I mean Mr. Brown, the author of the 
work entitled " Shakespeare' a Autobiographical Poems, <yr., clearly developed ,'' 
1838, who, to save Shakespeare from a charge of flattery in this passage, ap- 
peals to these crotchets, the invention of Theobald or some other modern editor, 
as conclusive evidence that the words within them were not written by Shake- 
speare at all. " Shakespeare, though he has written obscurely, never committed 
a like incontinuity of purpose, never was so awkward, and therefore he ought 
not to be supposed the author of a passage, allotted to be, as it is marked, an 
interpolation," p. 184. And he goes on to speak of " the crotcheted passage " 
as if the words had come down to us from the first editors thus marked, as some- 
thing added to the original text. 

t I am bound to add that I owe the proper regulation of this passage, and 
the just conception of the Poet's meaning to Mr. Dyce's Remarks on Collier's 
and KnighVs Shakespeare, 8vo, 1844, p. 145. Mr. Collier's regulation is how- 
ever no worse than that of the Variorum. The punctuation is such that it is 
doubtful whether the folio editors caught the precise effect which Mr. Dycc has 
so happily exhibited. 

VOL. II. H 
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should be postponed as long as possible, that the reverend 
speaker should appear as it were unwilling to introduce it, 
and that he should delay till he can delay no longer to 
announce the un pleasing truth, while he is descanting on the 
happiness of her successor. That successor is at first so 
obscurely shadowed forth that he might for a time appear as 
if he succeeded as her son in natural succession. 

Let the reader now with these hints before him peruse the 
whole speech in its continuity. It will in truth bear perusal. 
If he is convinced, as I think he will be, that this part of 
Cranmer's address was really woven in the web with the rest 
of the piece, he will then be in possession of that which of 
itself is sufficient to overbear the very slight indications, 
if indications they deserve to be called, which have pointed 
to the year 1601 or 1602 as the date of the composition of 
this play. 

I would ask however again whether it can be regarded as 
consistent with a just estimation of the turn of the Poet's 
mind, that he should have prepared a scene in which we 
have a Queen of England brought upon the stage actually 
in extremis, at the time when the health of the Queen upon 
the throne was fast declining, and the time could not be far 
distant when such an affecting spectacle would not be fiction 
but a sad reality ; or that, if the Poet had so mistaken, his 
play would not have been driven at once from the stage by 
an indignant audience. 

Or could the " gentle" Shakespeare, either in his character 
of poet or * sharer" have thought it a suitable time to enter- 
tain the public with the splendour of a royal coronation, 
when a real coronation might be expected to be near at 
hand. 

The better opinion therefore seems to be that this play 
belongs to the reign of King James the First. 
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And then the question arises to what particular period of 
that reign it is to be referred. 

And here we have what appears to be strong external 
evidence for fixing on the year 1612 or 1613, which is late in 
the Poet's life, as the date of this play. It was during the 
performance of this play that the thatched roof of the Globe 
Theatre, on the Bank Side, took fire, when the whole building 
was consumed. This was on the 29th day of June, 1613. 
The occasion of the fire was by the lodging of some portion of 
the wadding in the roof when the chambers were discharged 
on the entrance of the King at the ball given by the Cardinal. 
The event is noticed in many contemporary authorities, as 
may be seen in the Notes in the Variorum : and, though the 
play then being performed is by some called by the name 
All is True, while others call it King Henry the Eighth, there 
can be no doubt that it was Shakespeare's play that was then 
being exhibited. All is True has not been preserved by the 
editors of the folio as part of the title of this history, but 
they have preserved the Prologue, in which we have some- 
thing correspondent with such a title : 

Such as giTe 
Their money out of hope they may believe, 
May here find truth too. 

So far, however, we have had nothing which bears upon 
the question of the date ; for all representations at a theatre 
which chance to be mentioned in contemporary writings 
are not first representations, or are necessarily early repre- 
sentations. But Sir Henry Wotton who, in a letter to Sir 
Edmund Bacon, written on the second of July, gives some 
particulars of this catastrophe, says that, "The King's 
Players had a new play, called All is True, representing some 
principal pieces of the reign of Henry the Eighth, which was 
set forth with many extraordinary circumstances of pomp 
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and majesty." (Letters of Sir Henry IVotton to Sir Ed- 
mund Bacon, 12mo. 1661. p. 30.) This is certainly a strong 
testimony. Sir Henry Wotton would hardly have called it 
a new play, had it not been so ; or even if it had only been 
newly revived : and we cannot be surprised that Chalmers 
should take his stand upon this piece of evidence, and con- 
tend for the year 1613 as the time of the first production of 
this play on the stage. 

Yet I cannot but think, though my present conviction is 
less strong than once it was, that there are indications in the 
play itself of its being an earlier work : not so early as the 
reign of Elizabeth, but belonging to the very first months of 
the reign of her successor. It seems to me that the death of 
Queen Katharine was intended to be referred by the specta- 
tors to the death of Queen Elizabeth, that is, that they should 
think of the latter while they beheld the former. The peace- 
ful exit of Queen Katharine bore some resemblance to the 
composed departure of Queen Elizabeth, who recovered her 
serenity before her end, and died professing her Christian 
hope. The coronation too of Queen Anne Bullen may also 
have been intended to afford an opportunity for mimicking 
at the theatres the splendour of the real coronation of King 
James. We know that it has been usual to exhibit a coro- 
nation at the theatres when one has actually occurred ; and 
for this very purpose the play before us was revived in the 
first year of King George the Second. The speech of Cran- 
mer was to carry back the mind of the audience to the life of 
the Queen, then lately removed, and to exhibit at once what 
was the actual feeling of the time, — the respect which rested 
on the memory of Elizabeth, and the hopeful expectations 
which were entertained on the accession of King James.* 

* 1 subjoin a few passages from Manningham's Diary (Harl. 5353), contain- 
ing very authentic particulars of the Queen's decease, and of the proceedings 
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It may be thought perhaps too high a refinement to 
imagine that when Shakespeare introduced the clause into a 
speech of Norfolk, in the first scene — 

Ancestry, whose grace 
Chalks successors their way- 
he had any allusion to the succession of King James by right 

immediately consequent, which may be compared with the representation of the 
death of Queen Katharine, and a few passages cited in the text : — 

" 1602-3, March 23. I was at the Court at Richmond to hear Dr. Parry, one 
of her Majesty's chaplains, and to be assured whether the Queen were living or 
dead. I heard him, and was assured she was then living. His text was out of 
the Psalms, 4 Now will I pay my vows unto the Lord in the midst of the 
congregation,' &c. It was a very learned, eloquent, religious, and moving 
sermon. His prayer, both in the beginning and conclusion, was so fervent and 
effectual for her Majesty that he left few eyes dry. There were present at his 
sermon the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper, the Lord Treasurer, 
Lord Admiral, Earl of Shrewsbury, Earl of Worcester, Lord Cobham, Lord 
Gray, Sir William Knollys, Sir Ed. Wotton, &c. I dined with Dr. Parry in 
the Privy Chamber, and understood by him, the Bishop of Chichester, the Dean 
of Canterbury, the Dean of Windsor, &c, that her Majesty hath been by fits 
troubled with melancholy some three or four months, but for this fortnight 
extreme oppressed with it, insomuch that she refused to eat anything, to receive 
any physic, or admit any rest in bed, till within these two or three days. She 
hath been in a manner speechless for two days, very pensive and silent since 
Shrovetide : sitting some times with her eyes fixed upon one object many hours 
together. Yet she always had her perfect senses and memory ; and yesterday 
signified by the lifting up of her hand and eyes to heaven, a sign which Dr. 
Parry entreated of her, that she believed that faith, which she had caused to be 
professed, and looked faithfully to be saved by Christ's merits and mercy only 
and no other means. She took great delight in hearing prayers ; would often 
at the name of Jesus lift up her hands and eyet to heaven. She would not 
hear the Archbishop speak of hope of her longer life ; but when he prayed, or 
spake of heaven and those joys, she would hug his hand, &c. It seems she 
might have lived if she would have used some means, but she would not be 
persuaded, and princes must not be forced. Her physician said she had a body 
of a firm and perfect constitution, likely to have lived many years. 

" 24th. This morning, about three o'clock, her Majesty departed this life, 
mildly like a lamb, easily like a ripe apple from the tree, cum levi quadam/ebre 
absque gemitu. Dr. Parry told me he was present, and sent his prayers before 
her soul ; and I doubt not that she is amongst the royal saints in heaven in 
eternal joy. 

" About ten o'clock the council and divers noblemen, having been a while in 
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of descent from King Henry the Seventh : but it will hardly 
be doubted that he designed to direct the thoughts of his 
audience to King James when he introduced to them King 
Henry " leaning on the Cardinal's shoulder," because it is 
known that this was a practice of King James, (as it had been 

consultation, proclaimed James the Sixth, King of Scots, the King of England, 
France, and Ireland ; beginning at White Hall Gates, where Sir Robert Cecil 
read the proclamation which he carried in his hand, and after read again at 
Cheapside. Many noblemen, lords spiritual and temporal, knights, the trum- 
pets, many heralds. The gates at Ludgate and portcullis were shut and down 
by the Lord Mayor's command, who was there present with the aldermen, &c, 
and until he had a token, beside promise, the Lord Treasurer's George, that they 
would proclaim the King of Scots King of England, he would not open. 

" The proclamation was heard with great expectation and silent joy ; no great 
shouting. I think the sorrow for her Majesty's departure was so deep in many 
hearts they could not so suddenly shew any great joy, though it could not be 
less than exceeding great for the succession of so worthy a king ; and at night 
they shewed it by bonefires and ringing. No tumult, no contradiction, no dis- 
order in the city ; every man went about his business as readily, as peaceably, 
as securely as though there had been no change, nor any news ever heard of 
competitors. God be thanked our King hath his right ; magna verHat, et prcc- 
valebit. Doubtless there was great wise counsel and deliberation in fact, ted 
/actum ft* hoc a Domino we must needs confess ; and I hope we may truly say 
nobit parta quiet. The people is full of expectation and great in the hope of 
his worthiness, of our nation's future greatness : every one promises himself a 
share in some famous action to be hereafter performed for his prince and 
country. They assure themselves of the continuance of our Church-govern- 
ment and doctrine. Their talk is of advancement of the nobility ; of the sub- 
sidies and fifteens taxed in the Queen's time ; how indebted she died to the 
Commons, notwithstanding all their charge laid upon them. They half despair 
of the payment of their privy seals sent in Sir William Cecil's time : they will 
not assure themselves of the loan. One wishes the Earl of Southampton and 
others were pardoned and at liberty : others could be content some men of great 
place might pay the Queen's debts, because they believe they gathered enough 
under her. But all long to see our new King. This evening prayer at Paul's 
the King was publicly prayed for in form as our Queen used to be. 

" March 30. It was reported that the King sent for some .£5000 to bring him 
into England. The King s book, BatUikon Doron, came forth with his Epistle 
to the Reader apologetical. 

" March 31. This night came a messenger from the King's Majesty, with 
letters directed to the nobles and councillors of his late sister, the deceased 
Queen, all to continue their places, and keep house and order matters according 
to their discretion till he come." 
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of King Henry the Eighth,) and it was noted as being his 
practice before his actual arrival in London as king. Thus 
Manningham : " Jo. Grant told me that the King useth in 
walking among his nobles oftentimes to lean upon their 
shoulders as a special favour, and in disgrace to neglect 
some in that kindness." Roger Coke ( Detection, &c. p. 50.) 
speaks of it as an odious custom ; and, if we may trust Sir 
Anthony Weldon, the King used this familiarity with the 
Earl of Somerset, at their last parting at Theobalds. (Court 
and Character, ed. 1817, p. 32.) 

Even before his coronation the discontent of Lord Cobham 
and Lord Grey had ripened into a conspiracy. It was de- 
tected, and they were arrested in the month of July. It 
seems as if the Poet meant that the audience should think of 
this when he makes King Henry say — 

My life itself and the best heart of it 
Thanks you for this great care : I stood i' th' level 
Of a full-charged conspiracy, and give thanks 
To you that choked it.— Act i. Sc. 2. 

The extraordinary efforts of the citizens of London to de- 
monstrate their loyalty, both on the King's entrance into 
London and on the day of his coronation, and the proper 
reception of it by the King, may seem to have been in the 
Poet's mind when he wrote— 

The citizens 
I am rare have shewn at full their loyal minds : 
As, let them have their rights they are ever forward, 
In celebration of this day with shows, 
Pageants, and sights of honour. 

Never greater, 
Nor, I'll assure you, better taken, Sir. — Act iv. Sc. 1. 

No doubt this refers in the first instance to the rime 
of Henry the Eighth and the proper business of the play : 
but we may see in the turn of the phrase something like 
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proof that the passages just quoted referred also to some more 
recent exhibitions. 

The combined effect of these circumstances is to raise a 
strong presumption that, notwithstanding the testimony of 
Sir Henry Wotton, that the play was a new one in 1613, yet 
that it was really written and represented within four or five 
months of the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603 : and that 
in the preparation of it the Poet had the particular object in 
view to introduce upon his stage the two most popular inci- 
dents of the day, the death of Queen Elizabeth -and the 
coronation of King James. 

The speech of Cranmer, with which the play concludes, 
may, if this view be the correct one, be regarded as the 
poetical offering of Shakespeare to King James on his acces- 
sion, when, as Daniel remarks, all the poet* — 

In the prime 
Of that new-raising season they did strive 
To hring the best they could unto the time. 

If this was not his offering, then, when the whole poetical 
chorus broke forth in terms of rejoicing, was Shakespeare 
dumb : for there are no verses written on that occasion except 
these were, which can with any probability be attributed to 
him. It is quite true that on another public occasion, when 
through the breadth of the land there was 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament 

on the death of Prince Henry, and when almost every poetic 
voice was raised, Shakespeare is not to be found. This is sin- 
gular, and the fact has never been explained. But it was so 
obvious a course for a dramatist to take, then in the height of 
his reputation, that it seems hard to suppose that Shakespeare 
would offer no tribute to the new sovereign, when all his bre- 
thren of song were forward with their lays. At any rate we 
have these lines, and, whether written at the opening of the 
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new reign, or when the pacific character of the new prince 
was fully understood by the long peace which England had 
enjoyed, it may safely be predicted that no verse produced 
on that occasion 

Will outlast this powerful rhyme. 

That we do not find him either on the occasion of the acces- 
sion of King James, or of the coronation, or of the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth, or of the death of Prince Henry, or 
even of the death of Queen Elizabeth, adding his voice in the 
sounds of woe or rejoicing which proceeded from so many 
of his poetical contemporaries, is a circumstance of the Poet's 
history or character which well deserves to be made the sub- 
ject of inquiry. And with it might be united an inquiry 
into the reason why we have no commendatory verses by 
Shakespeare, when such interchange of civilities were so 
frequent. Again, why any occasional verses of any kind 
which can in reasonable probability be attributed to him 
are so few and so little worthy his genius. And still again, 
why, after that early period of his life in which he produced 
his Venus and his Lucrece, he produced no other poems of 
that class, nor any other poems in the later and matured 
period of his life ? It would seem as if he were become 
averse from composition, a state of mind likely to be pro- 
duced in one who had long been in the practice of writing 
for an immediate pecuniary reward, no uncommon conse- 
quence. 

That, in forbearing to fall into the custom of the times, of 
commending in set compositions the works of other poets, 
he was actuated by feelings of jealousy or envy, can hardly 
be supposed of a man of his free and generous nature. It 
is, however, the fact, that we have very little of what can be 
considered a tribute from him to those who had been instinct 
with poetic fire before his time, or contemporary with him. 
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There are even strokes in his Sonnets which seem levelled at 
great poetical names, but we are very imperfectly acquainted 
with the circumstances which called for them. This Play 
has been adduced as an instance that he did not seek out for 
occasions on which to bestow a word of praise on poets who 
had preceded him. He might, it is said, have introduced 
the poetical Earl of Surrey as one of the characters, as he 
had from the beginning proposed to introduce more than one 
member of the illustrious house of Howard. We have, in- 
deed, an Earl of Surrey as well as a Duke of Norfolk ; and 
the case would be worse were this the poetical Earl, since to 
introduce him at all without some word which should shew 
that he had other honours than those of ancestry and rank, 
would have been worse than an entire oblivion of him. But 
the Earl of Surrey of this Play is not the poetical Earl, but 
his father, as appears by his calling the Duke of Buck- 
ingham his father-in-law. The same want of strict identifi- 
cation of individuals in the series of the English titles of 
honour, which we have before had occasion to remark, is con- 
spicuous in the Howards of this Play. It is plain that the 
Poet had no clear conception of what belonged to each, and 
his confusion is worse confounded by the mistakes of the 
original editors. 

The First Scene of this Play has descended to us with the 
text sadly corrupted, and not yet satisfactorily restored. 
As to the rest, the text is in a better state than that of most 
of the Plays, and the difficulties are less than usual. Our 
remarks on particular passages will, therefore, be few. 

I. 1. Norfolk. 

Sorely, Sir, 

There's in him staff that puts him to these ends : 
For, being not propp'd by ancestry, (whose grace 
Chalks successors their way,) nor calTd upon 
For high feats done to the crown ; neither allied 
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To eminent assistants, bat spider-like, 
Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. 

Thus has Mr. Malone attempted to restore the latter por- 
tion of this passage, which, in the only authoritative copies 
we possess, stands thus : 

but spider-like 
Out of his self-drawing web. O ! gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way. 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. 

But the passage demands a bolder restoration ; and I ven- 
ture to propose the following : 

but, spider -like, 
Out of himself drawing his web. O t this gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way : 
A gift that heaven has given him buys for him 
A place next to the king. 

Here at least we have what is intelligible; and with this 
agrees what Abergavenny immediately says, 

I cannot tell 
What heaven has given him, let some graver eye 
Pierce into that : but I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him. 

There are other passages in this Scene which require a 
critical restoration which must be quite as resolute as this. 

I. 4. Guildford. 

he would have all as merry 
As first- good company, good wine, good welcome, 
Can make good people. 

What a compound is this: " first-good \" Poor Shake- 
speare has been sadly tortured, indeed, by his editors. It 
was Theobald who invented it ; the Variorum perpetuated it ; 
and Mr. Knight crowns it. The folios read, 

As first, good company, good wine, good welcome, 
Can make good people. 
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Where, beside the villainy of the compound, we are deprived 
of this little evidence of the urbanity of Shakespeare's mind, 
who represents Guildford as making chief in the pleasure of 
the entertainment, the "good company," then assembled. 
The instances are innumerable in which we feel the impor- 
tance, in settling the text of these Plays, of remembering that 
the whole is essentially colloquial. No one who looks upon 
the passage as something to be spoken can perceive a neces- 
sity for the emendations proposed and so generally adopted. 

III. 2. WOLBKY, 
Farewell ! a long farewell, to all my greatness. 

I know not whether the same view of this familiar line 
may have occurred to others, or whether every reader of 
Shakespeare may not take the same view of it, but I had long 
been of opinion that it was to be understood in a particular 
way, before I found that meaning of it established by the 
original editions. 

Norfolk has said, in a strain of light familiarity, " So fare 
you well, my little gcod lord cardinal Wolsey says, taking 
up the words Norfolk had used, " So farewell to the little 
good you bear me : 99 when, the conviction of his lost estate 
flashing across his mind, he proceeds, " Farewell/' — did I 
say " Farewell ?" did I repeat the word after the man ? — 
Yes, it is too surely so — " a long farewell to all my great- 
ness V 9 That this was the reading, or sense rather, of 
Shakespeare's contemporaries, appears by the original editors 
having placed a note of interrogation after Farewell ? We 
should now print the line thus : 

Farewell ?— a long farewell to all my greatness. 

I may observe on these popular lines, that if there is any 
doubt whether "blossoms" is a substantive or a verb, the 
original editors have decided the question as far as their au- 
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thority goes, by printing the word with a capital letter, 
" Blossoms." Dr. Warburton's substitution of " shoot " for 
" root," is not judicious. A wound at the root produces the 
fall of the tree. 

V. 1. Kino Henry. 

if entreaties 

Will render you no remedy, this ring 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
Then make before them. 

This ring Cranmer afterwards produces at the Council 
Board. There was so close a similarity between this inci- 
dent and the giving a ring by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of 
Essex, that persons could scarcely fail to think of the one 
when the other was presented to them. I venture to intro- 
duce another quotation from Manningham's Diary : — " Dr. 
Parry told me the Countess of Kildare assured him that the 
Queen caused the ring wherewith she was wedded to the 
Crown, to be cut from her finger some six weeks before her 
death ; but wore a ring which the Earl of Essex gave her 
unto the day of her death/' 

We now pass to the Tragedies. 
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The date of this play is pretty decisively fixed by the 
preface to the quarto edition which was published in 1609. 
It was then " a new play, never stal'd on the stage, never 
clapperclaw'd with the palms of the vulgar and it is ac- 
cordingly full of that manly sentiment which we find though- 
out the plays produced in the later periods of the Poet's life. 

As to the story, it was part of the popular literature of 
England ; the better kind reading it in Chaucer, and the 
meaner in some popular story-book, perhaps not now extant, 
but which is enumerated with others of its class by Tyndal 
in his Obedience of a Christian Man, 1535 " Finally, that 
this threateninge and forbyddinge the laye people to rede 
the Scriptures is not for love of your soules (which thei care 
for as the foxe doeth for the gysse) is evidente and clerer 
than the sonne ; in as moche as they permitt and suffre you 
to reade Robynhode and Bevise of Hampton, Hercules, 
Hector and Troilus, with a thousand histories and fables of 
love and wantones and of rybaudry." p. xx. 

It appears that some other poet had written a play with 
the same title, for in the books of the Stationers' Company 
there is entered under Feb. 7, 1602, " The booke of Troilus 
and Cressida, as it is acted by my Lo. Chamberlain's men/' 
(BoswelVs Malone, viii. 216.) If we suppose, with some of 
the commentators, this to be indeed no other than Shake- 
speare's, we are misinformed by the writer of the preface to 
the edition of 1609 in two points ; first, that it was a new 
play, and second, that it had never been acted. 
That the book entered in 1602 was, however, not Shake- 

VOL. II. i 
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speare's, appears from this circumstance, that on January 28, 
1608, a book called The History of Troilus and Cressida was 
entered in the same books to Richard Bonian and Henry 
Whalley, the publishers of the edition of 1609. This would 
hardly have been done, had the same book been entered 
before to other parties. It also is found in Henslowe's papers 
that in 1599 Decker and Chettle were employed on a play 
called Troilus and Cressida. (BoswelTs Malone, viii. 223.) 
And this seems to be a sufficient answer to the argument of 
Mr. Malone in his essay on the chronological order, by 
which he endeavours to establish for this play a right to be 
regarded as belonging to the reign of Elizabeth. 

It has not, I think, been noticed by any of the commen- 
tators, that there was a play on the story of Troilus written 
by Nicholas Grimoald. So at least says Anthony Wood, 
after Bale. (Atk. Ox. vol. 1, col. 140.) He belonged to the 
early Reformation sera. 

The introduction of this play into the first collected edition 
was an after-thought, as appears by the fact that it is not 
named in the table of contents ; and also, that it stands first 
among the plays called Tragedies without any pagination, 
except that the second leaf is paged 79, 80, this last being a 
circumstance for which it is difficult to account. 

Troilus was admitted into the vocabulary of English names 
of persons. Shakespeare had a not very distant neighbour 
who bore the name. This was Troilus (or " Troylus," as it is 
on the monument, shewing how the name was pronounced) 
Kingscott, son of Henry Kingscott of Kingscott in Glou- 
cestershire. Troilus Kingscott served under the Prince of 
Orange forty years, and died September 10, 1656, aged 80. 
The lady whom he married had also a remarkable name, 
Alliday, a daughter of Lambert Waller. 
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I. 1. Troilvs. 
Pour'st in the open ulcer of my heart, 

A friend who is a very critical reader of Shakespeare, Mr. 
Barry of Draycote, proposes to transfer this line from the 
place in which it now stands to another ; a suggestion well 
deserving attention. The passage will then stand thus : 

I tell thee, I am mad 
In Crcssid's love : thou answerest, " She is fair ; " 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice, 
Handle* in thy discourse :— " O, that her hand, 
44 In whose comparison all whites are ink 
" Writing their own reproach ; to whose soft seizure 
" The cygnet's down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
" Hard as the palm of ploughman !" — This, thou tell'st me, 
(As true thou tell'st me) when I say — 44 1 lore her." 
But, saying thus, instead of oil and balm 
Pour'd in the open ulcer of my heart, 
Thou lay'st in e?ery gash that love hath giv'n me 
The knife that made it. 

I. 3. Ulysses. 
Degree being vixarded, 
The unworthiest shews as fairly in the masque, Sec. 

This long and celebrated speech of Ulysses contains nearly 
the same view of the subject with that taken by Sir Thomas 
Elyot, in the two first chapters of his Governor, Sir Thomas 
Elyot was a sensible, judicious, and learned man ; yet how 
much inferior is his argument to that of Shakespeare, in the 
arrangement and number of the topics, and in the force with 
which they are made to bear. 

III. 3. Ulysses. 

There is a mystery (with whom Relation 
Durst never meddle) in the soul of state ; 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expression to : 
All the commerce which you have had with Troy, 
As perfectly is ours, as yours, my lord. 

Of the perfect intelligence obtained by the counsellors of 

i 2 
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Queen Elizabeth, the public had some extraordinary proofs 
in the arrest of traitors at a time when they thought them- 
selves most secure. Such men as Walsingham delighted to 
throw over their proceedings an air of mystery, to amaze 
men's minds by an appearance of almost divine intuition. 
Shakespeare wrote with the impression of this on his mind. 
There are few passages in his writings of higher power than 
this scene. We have the Grecian chiefs individualized before 
us, and we hear from them sentiments such as it might befit 
them to have uttered, especially from the toXv/jltitis Ulysses. 
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As some arrangement must be adopted, I have followed 
that of the folios. Yet, it would seem as if Coriolanus should 
be placed next after Julius Casar and Anthony and Cleopatra, 
as having probably been written after them, but about the 
same time ; or next before them, as belonging like them to 
Roman story, but to a period of time antecedent to the iera 
of the C«Dsars. The Roman Plays are remarkably destitute 
of notes of time, internal or external. They were probably 
produced in 1607, 1608, or 1609. See introductory remarks 
on Julius Ccesar. 

I. 1. Mknknius. 

I shall tell you 
A pretty tale ; it may be you have heard it ; 
But since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
To scalk 't a little more. 

There is no doubt that "scale" has been used to denote 
the spreading abroad, dispersing ; but then the sense does not 
suit the passage, while the sense of stale suits it admirably. 
Stale is also a word of which Shakespeare is fond, while no 
other instance can be produced of his having used the rare 
word scale. All persons conversant with the written cha- 
racter of any age, know that there are letters which are easily 
confounded, the forms of the literal elements having been as 
bttle the subject of reflection and science as the sounds of 
which they are the representatives. This correction of the 
text has not escaped other commentators ; indeed it is more 
than sufficiently obvious. 

II. 3. CORIOLANUS. 

What custom wills, in all things should we do it 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
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And mountainous error be too highly heap'd 
For truth to over-peer. 

We can never sufficiently appreciate the depth of the 
wisdom in this wonderful man. He seems to he acquainted 
with every political or moral maxim, and to know what is to 
he said in favour of it or against it. His views are also often 
presented, as in this instance, with inimitable felicity, so 
simply, so easily, so gracefully, the metaphor so beautifully 
kept up to the end, and the meaning so clearly and vividly 
brought out. There is more of his political wisdom in this 
play, in Timon, and in Troilus and Cressida, than in any 
other of the plays. They are, indeed, studies for the poli- 
ticians of every age. It is beside the purpose of this work 
to enter into any particular exhibition of the sentiments, not 
even as they illustrate the mind and opinions of the Poet, 
or to examine the justness of them ; but on the passage here 
quoted I would observe, that beside the custom of which he 
speaks, there is another custom antagonist to it and per- 
petually at war with it, the custom of each current generation, 

Which thinks its fathers fools, 

so that there is little danger of any injurious accumulation 
of error from a too obstinate adherence to the customs of 
our ancestors. In all the arguments on this, which is, in 
fact, the great question of the present age, a sufficient dis- 
tinction is not made between improvements which are de- 
monstrably such, and changes which are only specious and 
presumed to be improvements. 
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Very little consideration can have been bestowed on the 
order in which it was most proper that the dramatic writings 
of Shakespeare should be arranged in any collected edition 
of them when his fellows Heminge and Condell prepared 
their edition. Having distributed them as Comedies, His- 
tories, and Tragedies, there they appear to have thought 
that their duty ended ; and even that distribution can hardly 
be called logical, since there is no more reason for placing 
Julius Cdesar, or Coriolanus, or Anthony and Cleopatra under 
tragedies rather than histories, than there would be for so 
placing King John or Kin g Henry the Eighth. But, if there had 
been any well-considered principle on which they proceeded in 
the minuter points of the arrangement, we should not, after 
reading Coriolanus, which is indisputably one of the later 
works, be carried back to Titus Andronicus and Romeo and 
Juliet, which are as indisputably early works; and then 
farther on in the volume have met with other plays on 
Roman story which were evidently written at nearly the 
same time with Coriolanus. 

Titus Andronicus I have left out as a doubtful play, and 
as having nothing to add to what has been already said 
respecting it, either as a whole or on particular passages in 
it. It has all the usual external evidence of being his. 
Meres names it as one of his tragedies in 1598. 

Meres also names Romeo and Juliet, and, as there is an 
edition with the date 1597 in the title page, we cannot err in 
placing the preparation of this play several years before the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, though in what particular year 
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between 1590 and 159/ there seem no sufficient indications 
to guide us. 

Tyrwhitt, in the infancy of criticism on the chronological 
order, thought that he had discovered what was little less 
than exact proof of the time when this play, or at least one 
scene of it, was composed. In the third scene of the first 
act the Nurse in her garrulous way is made to say — 

But as I said, 
On Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen ; 
That shall she, marry ; I remember it well. 
'Tis since the earthquake now eleven years ; 
And she was wean'd— I never shall forget it, &c. 

Out of this arises the question, Of what earthquake is the 
Nurse speaking ? and Mr. Tyrwhitt, having found that the 
shock of an earthquake was felt in London in 1580, so severe 
as to be likely to be long remembered, and to form an aera in 
the computations of such persons as Juliet's nurse, he came to 
the conclusion that this was the earthquake of which Shake- 
speare made her speak, and that by adding on the eleven 
years we arrived at the date of the composition of the play, 
1591. 

It will not be denied that Shakespeare might make an 
Italian character in an Italian story allude in this way to an 
event which occurred at London ; but it is obvious that the 
whole argument is of the most shadowy kind, and it seems 
to be entirely destroyed when the fact is introduced that in 
1570 there did occur a most remarkable earthquake in the 
neighbourhood of Verona, so severe that it destroyed Ferrara, 
and which would form long after an epoch in the chronolo- 
gical calculations of the old wives of Lombardy. When the 
church of St. Stephen at Ferrara was rebuilt an inscription 
was placed against it, from which we may collect the terrible 
nature of the visitation : — "Cum anno m.d.lxx die xvn No- 
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vembris tertia noctis hora, quam maximus terrae motus hanc 
pneclarissimam urbem ita conquassasset, ut ejus fortissima 
mcenia, munitissimas arces, alta palatia, religiosa templa, 
sacratas tunres, omnesque fere cedes omnino evertisset et 
prostrasset, una cum maximo civium damno, atque acerba 
clade." The order of towers, palaces, and temples in this 
inscription corresponds to the order in which they occur in 
the well-known passage in The Tempest. Will this come in 
aid of the argument of those who contend that Shakespeare 
must at some period of his life have breathed the air of 
Italy, seen the Italian palaces, and witnessed the Italian 
customs he has so accurately exhibited ? This inscription, 
commemorative of an event never to be forgotten at Ferrara, 
appears to have been cut in 1571, or not long after. At all 
events, I submit that, if we must suppose that the Poet in- 
tended to make the Nurse speak according to the truth of 
history at all, this is the earthquake to which she alludes, 
and not the slight trembling which alarmed the fears of a 
northern people unaccustomed to such phenomena. 

This argument of Mr. Tyrwhitt's has, however, ran the 
course of all the editions. This has been the way. Let a 
conjecture be once boldly stated, and there are persons 
enough to lay hold upon it rather than to originate argu- 
ments of their own. Malone notices it with respect, and 
thinks it renders probable that the play was begun in 1591, 
though he assigns it in its complete state to a mucli later 
period. Mr. Chalmers assigns the play to the spring of 1592, 
in an argument of which Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture is a 
principal element. I have not examined Mr. Collier's edition 
on this point ; but Mr. Knight " has no doubt that Shake- 
speare wrote the passage eleven years after the earthquake of 
15S0, and that, the passage being also meant to fix the atten- 
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tion of an audience, the play was produced, as well as 
written, in 1591." 

No play of Shakespeare's has been from the first more 
popular than this ; perhaps none so popular. The interest 
of the story, the variety of the characters, the appeals to 
the hearts of all beholders, the abundance of what may be 
called episodical passages of singular beauty, such as Queen 
Mab, the Friar's husbandry, the Starved Apothecary, and the 
gems of the purest poetry which are scattered in rich abun- 
dance, — these all concur to make it the delight of the many 
as it is also a favourite study for the few. But so tragical a 
story ministers to a depraved appetite in the many. The 
mass of Englishmen love scenes of horror, whether in reality 
or in the mimic representations on the stage. Shakespeare 
seems to have understood this ; and both here and in Hamlet 
he leaves scarcely any one alive. Even the insignificant 
Benvolio is not permitted to live out the story. It would be 
profanation however to believe that this has been a principal 
cause of the extreme popularity of Romeo and Juliet, which 
began in the author's own time and is continued in ours. 

If nothing else, the garden scene would claim for this 
dramatic piece to have been produced when the writer was 
in the flower of his genius. We are to read it with the im- 
pression on our minds of Italian manners, and the warm 
feelings of Italy ; but it is of all ages and all nations, and 
the cold moon of England has doubtless sometimes witnessed 
scenes as impassioned as this. 

The commentators have produced several testimonies to 
the popularity of this play in the times before the theatres 
were closed through the ascendancy of the Puritan spirit in 
England ; a marked and very important eera in dramatic his- 
tory. I add the three references to this play which follow, 
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under the impression that it is desirable any notices of the 
writings of this great poet from the pens of persons who were 
his contemporaries should be gathered together. 

In Speculum Mundi, or a Glass representing the Face of 
the World, 4to, 1635, the author, John Swan, writes thus : — 

" Amiantus is a stone like unto alum : this being put into 
the fire, is not hurt nor slurried, but rather more bright and 
clear. Unto which, one patient in troubles and adversities, 
may be likened : for his afflictions harm him not, but better 
him ; making him look in the midst of a fiery trial, not like 
one slurried with repining, but clear and beautiful in the 
sight of heaven by refining. 

" But I conclude : and with him who writeth thus, cannot 
but say — 

" Oh ! mickle is the powerful good that lies 

In herbs, trees, atones, and their true qualities i 

For nought so vile that on the earth doth live 

But to the earth some secret good doth give. 

And nought so rich on either rock or shelf 

But, if unknown, lies useless to itself. 

Therefore, who thus doth make their secrets known, 

Doth profit others, and not hurt his own ! " P. 299. 

James Ferrand, doctor of physic, printed at Oxford, in 
1640, A Treatise, discoursing of the Essence, Causes, Symp- 
toms, Prognosticks, and Cure of Love or Erotique Melancholy. 
There are commendatory verses by Richard Goodridge, of 
Christ Church, who thus alludes to this play — 

Were thy story of as much direful woe 
As that of Juliet and Hieronymo, 
Here is that would cure you. 

Gilbert Swynhoe, a northern poet, has an allusion to the 
sweet couplet with which this play concludes, in his Irene, 
printed in 1658 — 

This is a spectacle of like woe 
To that of Juliet and her Romeo. 
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In Sir William Davenantfs Gondibert, we have scenes laid 
at Verona, and a character called Tybalt ; and one of Ford's 
plays has several scenes and expressions which remind of 
Romeo and Juliet, 

How deeply inwrought in the English mind are the 
affecting incidents of this story is apparent from the feeling 
with which English travellers appear to regard Verona. 
They visit Vallambrosa that they may gaze upon the 
"autumnal leaves that strew the brooks;" and their first 
inquiry at Verona is for the tomb of Juliet. Many would 
exchange for an authentic monument of the Capulets the 
glories of the amphitheatre itself. Even Mr. Rogers, when 
he is about to visit Verona, thinks of Shakespeare rather 
than of any native bard of that ancient land of song : — 

Am I in Italt ? Is this the Mincius ! 
Are those the distant turrets of Verona ? 
And shall I sup where Juliet at the Masque 
First saw and loved, and now, by him who came 
That night a stranger, sleeps from age to age ? 

Little or nothing will here be added to what the com- 
mentators have already told us of the origin of this tragical 
story, or towards determining the question whether the 
story has a veritable basis of fact. But the question may be 
asked, Why has no Shakespeare enthusiast determined this 
question ? Or rather perhaps, since what Shakespeare has 
done for this story has made their city more famous, has 
no Veronese antiquary arisen to prove the actual existence 
of the principal characters of this play, or, on the contrary, 
to shew that they are the pure invention of romance? In 
England, this would certainly have been done long ago, and 
if we are to fix the era of the events at the close of the 
thirteenth century, which answers to the reign of our King 
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Edward the First, such is the affluence of our records for 
that cera, that there can be no doubt that the inquiry would 
have been brought to a satisfactory issue. Is Italy poor 
in this respect when compared with this island of the 
Northern seas ? as in the art of sculpture she appears to have 
had no artist superior to the Englishman who cast the 
statue of that sovereign's queen. But surely, if the archives 
of Verona contain nothing that would establish that in the 
Montague or the Montecchi family there was a youth who 
bore the name of Romeo, or one near resembling it, and in 
the Capulets or Capiletti family a lady whose name was 
Juliet, they would shew us that there were families of 
those names then existing at Verona, and who they were 
who in the time of Bartholomew de Scala, the Escalus of the 
play, were the heads of illustrious families so named. Or, if 
they failed to prove even this, they might shew us, at least, 
whether at that time there was a person called Paris, nearly 
allied to the duke. It is desirable that if possible the 
question should be set at rest once for all. Is the whole 
story a fiction — an ingenious and beautiful invention of an 
Italian romance- writer — or, is it all true ; or, is there a mix- 
ture of truth and fable, as we find in The Tempest and in 
Love Labours Lost ? There is something ridiculous in the 
thought of poring over ancient records to find traces of the 
existence of persons who were called into being only by some 
poetical imagination. But the question is, Were the cha- 
racters and incidents mere invention? Of this we are at 
present ignorant, and the true way to knowledge is by the 
search of the Veronese records, if there are any so ancient. 

And here I will take leave to say, it is in resolving ques- 
tions such as these that foreign nations can best evince their 
admiration of the works of this great poet. It is in vain for 
them to attempt to settle questions in respect of the peculiar 
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words or peculiar phraseology of the plays. Where in this 
respect there is a difficulty, it can hardly be that any mind 
but one native to the language, and which has had the 
opportunities of observing nice peculiarities of expression 
in the spoken as well as the written language, can success- 
fully remove it. Attempts in this department of Shakespeare 
criticism, by even the most eminent of those not of our own 
tongue, have most signally failed, and will ever fail ; but in 
the sources of the plots, and in questions respecting the 
amount of real history in the stories which Shakespeare has 
dramatized, a foreigner may have resources richer than those 
which are open to ourselves, and hitherto unused for Shakes- 
peare illustration. 

It is to be desired, that the present question should be 
settled; and, as the evidence must be in the documents, 
whatever they may be, which lie in the archives of Verona, 
or of any place to which in the revolutions of Italy they 
may have been removed, it is manifest that we tramontanes 
can do little in respect of it, and must ask for aid from the 
learned archivists of Italy. It is a question worth deter- 
mining. True it may be, that the mind may abandon itself 
to the fascinations of this charming drama, and become 
wholly abstracted from the thought whether it is a tale of 
real or imaginary woe. Yet, if real, who would not be glad 
to know that it was so ? I am prosaic enough to think that 
I should enjoy the drama more if I knew that those deeply 
affecting incidents, or something very like them, had formed 
a part of the actual experience of beings like myself : that 
such things had really been thought, and done, and suffered 
in the ages past. Or, if it had no effect in this way on the 
pleasure of perusing this drama, such an inquiry is one of 
great curiosity. Here is a tale told in different forms by 
numerous authors, and at length embodied in a play, which 
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will last long as the world endures, which is known to 
half the world, and which mixes with the thoughts of 
Englishmen especially, so that its events are as it were 
trivial, and we would know whether it be reality or fiction. 
Surely this is as worthy a subject of inquiry as whether we 
are to receive the Tale of Troy as a poetic invention only, 
or a poetic invention in which the leading facts are found in 
history, and the principal characters the veritable chiefs of 
the early Grecian states. Was there ever a Priam with his 
six-gated Troy? Were there a Hector and a Helen, an 
Achilles, an Agamemnon, a Menelaus ? Or, owe they their 
existence to the " blind man eloquent ?" Was there ever a 
Paris ? The subject is surely one well worth investigating, 
and we should not read Homer with less pleasure did we 
know that such persons had a veritable existence. Let us 
seek also whether the Paris of Shakespeare existed. 

What hitherto has been done by the commentators on this 
branch of Shakespeare inquiry is futile in the extreme. It 
would seem, from all we at present know, that the story of 
these two unfortunate lovers is come down on the stream of 
Italian tradition, without any concurrence of worthy historic 
testimony. The story appears in a history of Verona, compa- 
ratively modern, and certainly not written till after the story 
had appeared in the Romance writers. There is a large volume 
of Latin poetry by Julius Cesar Scaliger. The subjects are 
infinitely various. It contains one poem allusive to the 
Scaliger monument at Verona, and there are two poems on 
Bandello, who is one of the authors who tell the story ; 
yet there is not the slightest allusion by the Veronese poet 
to this affecting tale. They now shew at Verona a cistus, 
which they call the tomb of Juliet. How long it has been 
so regarded seems unknown. Coryat, whom some call the 
"tomb-stone traveller," describes other remains of the kind 
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at Verona, but says nothing of it. We have nothing of it in 
Chytrseus, nor have we even in the Verona I 11 strata, 8vo., 
1771, abridged from the Marquis Maflei. Captain Breval is 
as far as I find the first Englishman who notices anything of 
the kind. Steevens says, " Captain Breval in his travels 
tells us, that he saw at Verona the tomb of these unhappy 
lovers." But this is a case in which Steevens has written 
carelessly ; for what Captain Breval says is only this : — that 
when he was surveying the antiquities of Verona, the guide 
or cicerone drew his attention to an old building, formerly a 
nunnery, but which, about a hundred years before, was con- 
verted into a house for orphans, and told him that when the 
alteration was making, in pulling down an old wall the 
workmen happened to break down an old tomb, in which 
they found two coffins, which by the inscriptions yet visible 
upon the stone appeared to contain the bodies of a young 
couple that had come by their death in a very tragical 
manner about three centuries before. The guide then related 
the story which is that of Romeo and Juliet, with the excep- 
tion that it was real poison which Juliet took. He says 
that the discovery excited great attention at the time in 
Verona, but adds that he could not learn what became either 
of the stone chest or the ashes that were in it. He then refers 
to the history of Verona by Girolame di Corte for the story. 
(Remarks on several parts of Europe, &c, by J. Breval, Esq. 
late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, fol. 1726; vol. ii. 
p. 103 and 104.) In the versification of the story by Arthur 
Brooke, the two unfortunate lovers are represented as 
lying at Verona in a conspicuous and honourable tomb. 

And lest that length of time might from our minds remove 
The memory of so perfect, sound, and so approved a love, 
The bodies dead, removed from vault when' they did die, 
In stately tomb on pillars great of marble raise they high. 
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On every side about were set, and eke beneath, 

Great store of cunning epitaphs, in honour of their death. 

And even at this day the tomb is to be seen, 

So that among the monuments that in Verona been 

There is no monument more worthy of the sight 

Than is the tomb of Juliet and Romeus her knight 

This may be poetical invention only. If it is anything 
more, the Poet assigns to the Montecchi and Capiletti fami- 
lies the monument at Verona usually assigned to the Sca- 
ligers. 

This poem of Brooke's was printed as early as 1562, so 
that the story had long been familiar to the public in Eng- 
land. Painter's prose narrative in his Palace of Pleasure, 
appeared in 1567. When, in 1587, various printers surren- 
dered up their property in divers books to the Company of 
Stationers for the benefit of the poorer members, among 
the books surrendered by Richard Tottell, by whom Brooke's 
poem was printed in 1 562, was Romeo and Julietta, meaning, 
no doubt, Brooke's poem ; as also a book entitled Two 
English Lovers, and the Songs and Sonnets of the Earl of 
Surrey. John Dayc surrendered at the same time Tfte For- 
rest of Histories, A Dialogue of Mercury and the English 
Soldier, and several other books, including a book of the Saxon 
Laws. Newberry surrendered Galatco of Good Manners, the 
Life of Serving Men, Googe's Songs and Sonnets, which were 
then ready to print, and the Perambulation of Kent, which 
was almost ready : and Denham Pasquin in a Trance, The 
Hop-Garden, Ovid's Metamorphoses, The Courtier, Caisar's 
Commentaries in English, Ovid's Epistles, 77ie Image of 
Idleness, The Flower of Friendship, The School of Virtue. 
It appears to have been in pursuance of this surrender that 
the second edition of Brooke's poem, which appeared in 
1587, was printed by R. Robinson, and not by Tottell. 

VOL. II. k 
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One of the most remarkable pieces of information respect- 
ing the story of 'Romeo and Juliet from the book of Arthur 
Brooke is, that before 1562 it had been thrown into the 
dramatic form, and represented on the stage. " Though I 
saw the same argument lately set forth on stage with more 
commendation than I can look for, (being then much better 
set forth than I have or can do,) yet the same matter penned 
as it is may serve to like good effect, if the readers do bring 
with them like good minds to consider it, which hath the 
more encouraged me to publish it such as it is." No one 
has yet discovered this Play, or any trace of it. Some con- 
jecture that Brooke had seen it abroad ; but the turn of the 
expression would rather lead us to look at home. Whether 
I have been so fortunate as to fall on a fragment of the Play 
of which he speaks I do not pretend to say : but certain it 
is there is a large fragment of a Latin Play on this story in a 
miscellaneous manuscript in the Sloane Collection (No. 
1775) in the Museum, which, if not the Play to which 
Brooke alludes, and I can hardly think it is, is at least 
a curiosity in connection with this favourite Play of Shake- 
speare, and has, moreover, beauties of its own. 

The first scene in this fragment is between Romeo and 
Juliet, and corresponds to the Second Scene of the Second 
Act of Shakespeare. Juliet warns him of his danger from 
the incensed Capulets ; assures him of her affection : Romeo 
reciprocates vows. It is agreed that Romeo shall visit a 
friend on the morrow, and ask counsel. 

We have then a Chorus in which the character of the 
friend whom Romeo goes to advise with is disclosed, and we 
discover Friar Lawrence, though with some features deep- 
ened, perhaps, not unsuitably to the nature of the story. 
Shakespeare makes him a Naturalist, this anonymous drama 
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a Magician; but we can, perhaps, scarcely select a better 
specimen of the Latin Play than this Chorus 

Chorus. 
Jam jam sacros celebremus deos 
Felici omine ut dirigant gressus. 
Dum consilium senioris petit, 
Si potiatur conjuge chara 
Nuptiis laetis Julietta pia, 
bolamen dabit ille sacerdos 
Non ut vulgus rudis, at doctns 
Theologus, gravis ordine sacro 
Franciacanus, pandere novit 
Qui naturte arcana reclusa. 
Abdita penetrat sacra Magorum 
Artisque potens abstrusissimse. 
Produzit res saepe stupendas 
Nam mysteria scire profunda 
Artis magicae nullum est dedecua 
Si prestigiss desint improbss : 
Namque scientia qusevis licita est 
Laudemque saam vendicat optimum 
Artes iUicitus tollit abusus 
Usu firmantur licito solum. 
Explicat isti vulnus Romeus 
Cujus cellam petit Romeus 
Sec return i 11 i narrat amorem 
Penitus recondit consilium suum [qy '] 
Ut superabat qui scientia 
Leva mm longo oneri excogitct 
Et felicem ducat ad exitum. 
Faveant utinam superi nuptiis, 
Votis jnvenis nobilis annuant, 
Votis castas virginis annuant, 
Csepta [qy /] sacerdos perficiat pius, 
Redeat felix fortuna domum, 
Redeant vultus ad leetam domum 
Celebrare diem festum ut liceat. 

In the next scene Romeo enters to the Friar as in Shake- 
speare. But we have nothing of Rosaline : Romeo opens at 
once his business, announcing his attachment to Juliet. The 
Friar argues the difficulty arising out of the hostility of the 
two houses ; but at length consents to unite them. 

K 2 
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The next scene is between Juliet and the Nurse. The 
Nurse is not made the garrulous, officious, and disagreeable 
person we find in Shakespeare, nor indeed has she any 
marked peculiarity of character. Juliet entrusts her with 
her secret. The Nurse dissuades from any proceeding with- 
out the knowledge of the parents, and appears to have en- 
tered into all the Capulets' prejudices against the race of the 
Montagues ; but is at length persuaded to give her assistance 
to Juliet, and, as a first step, engages to seek out Romeo at 
the Friar's cell, and bring word to Juliet of the day ap- 
pointed for the marriage. 

The interview between the Nurse and Romeo. The Nurse 
is to carry to Juliet the message that if she will come to the 
cell on the morrow, as if going to confession, that then the 
ceremony shall be performed. We have here a long speech 
of the Nurse, touched with some of the peculiarities of the 
character as drawn by Shakespeare. Romeo is weary of it, 
and dismisses her with a present. 

The present appears not to have been lost on the Nurse, 
for she returns to Juliet full of admiration of Romeo : 

Beata vivas, conjugem talem tibi 
Non ipsa sospes Troja non Priamus daret : 
Virtute clarutn, genere nobilem suo r 
Amplum merentur caadidi mores decus. 

The encomiums are not, however, what Juliet at that mo- 
ment wished most to hear. The Nurse delays again with a 
little of her philosophy — 

Subitum doloris gaudium causa est novi t 

when Juliet's impatience forces her to deliver her message. 

A long speech to exhibit the exultation felt by Juliet. 

In a Chorus we are now informed that the Nurse gives 
herself up wholly to promote the success of Juliefs designs ; 
and that the mother of Juliet has given her consent that 
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Juliet shall go to the Friar's cell, and that the ceremony has 
been performed. 

The next scene is between a servant of Romeo and the 
Nurse, to concert the means by which Romeo may enter the 
chamber of Juliet, 

We have no scene corresponding to that which follows in 
Shakespeare ; but in the Latin Play we are introduced to a 
new character called Philophilus, who meets Romeo, and they 
enter into conversation. Romeo acquaints him with his 
marriage. While they are talking, a messenger arrives with 
the news that there is a fray in the streets between the Ca- 
pulets and Montagues, and that Tybalt is conducting himself 
with the utmost violence. Romeo is urged to come to the 
succour of his friends. He goes, or rather Tybalt appears to 
enter. Romeo uses mild and persuasive words to induce 
him to forbear, but Tybalt — in the true spirit of the character 
as drawn by Shakespeare — continues to act in the most vio- 
lent manner, till he is slain by Romeo. Tybalt dies excusing 
Romeo. 

In the next scene we have two of the Capulets and two of 
the Montagues in conference with the Prince concerning the 
death of Tybalt It ends in the Prince sparing the life of 
Romeo, but sentencing him to a seven years' banishment. 

A Chorus follows in Sapphic verse* 

The next act opens with the deep distress of Juliet, re- 
vealed in a conversation with the Nurse, who tells her that 
Romeo is concealed at the cell of the Friar; and we have 
then a scene between Romeo and the Friar, in which the 
latter urges him to bear with fortitude the calamity which 
had fallen upon him. The term of banishment is here spoken 
of as being ten years. 

This is all that remains of the Play. 

The most remarkable variation between the story as we 
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find it here and in Shakespeare is, that in the Latin Play 
there is no mention of Paris. It is clearly the work of some 
person whose dramatic taste was formed in the school of the 
Ancients, and who would, therefore, exclude any characters 
not required for the sufficient evolution of the facts of a 
story which, in its simple form, presented material sufficient 
for the business of five short Acts. Philophilus supplies, 
in part, the place of Mercutio. 

Most of the names given to the characters in Shake- 
speare's play are to be found in the original stories. Tybalt 
is a form of Thibault, which was the name of a king of 
Navarre and Count of Champagne of the twelfth century, 
" accounted," says Mr. Hallam, " the best as well as noblest 
of the French Poets." Benvolio reminds of a London con- 
temporary of Shakespeare, Hieronymo Benvolio, a foreigner, 
who is in the same list with the father of Shakespeare, as one 
to whom grants of arms had been made unsuitably by the 
Heralds of the time. 

* 

I. 1. Sampson. 
I will bite my thumb at them. 

It ought to have been added in the notes that this is a 
trait of Italian manners. Thus Fuller, in his Abel Redivivus, 
p. 38, after relating a conversation between Luther and a 
messenger of Cardinal Cajetan, says, "at this the messenger, 
after the Italian manner, biting his thumbs, went away." 

I. I. First Citizen. 

Clubs, bills, and partizans ! strike ! beat them down ! 
Down with the Capulets ! down with the Montagues ! 

The first word should probably be so printed as to 
indicate that the citizen called out " Clubs T an English 
expression used by one who would part two combatants. 
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It may still sometimes be heard, and occurs in another 
passage of Shakespeare — " Clubs cannot part them." 

I. 4. Mebcutio. 

In the quartos when Benvolio hears this, surprised with 
a name he had never heard before, he says, " Queen Mab ! 
who's she }" And this ought by all means to have been 
retained, as affording a just pretence for the long description 
of the practices and attributes of Queen Mab which follows ; 
and which, according to the present arrangement, is obtruded 
upon us. It is also to this question of Benvolio that the 
words with which Mercutio closes his long speech refer — 
"This, this is she." 

In this speech the quartos differ from each other, and the 
folios from the quartos. The received is an eclectic text 
formed from them all. 

I. 5. First Servant. 
Save me a piece of March pane. 

Perhaps enough is said about the March pane in the 
notes. It was a paste composed of almonds, fine sugar, 
gum, the white of eggs, and rose water. This was some- 
times served in small cakes like the modern maccaroon, 
which is the degenerated posterity of March pane, (Panis 
Martins,) and sometimes into loaves or cakes moulded into 
fantastical forms. Receits for making it are in most of the 
old books of cookery. u To make a March pane," stands 
in the first place in The Treasury of Hidden Secrets, com- 
monly called The Good Housewife's Closet of Provision, 
1627. See also, A Hermetical Banquet dressed by a Spagiri- 
cal Cook, 1652, p. 102, in which strange work, in which 
Shakespeare's name is found, we have particular directions 
for making the March pane. 
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I. 5. Capulkt. 
A hall ! a hall ! give room, and foot it, girls I 

I shall add one instance more of the use of this exclama- 
tion, to those adduced by the commentators. 

Praise hat orchestra and the skipping art, 
You shall command him, faith you have his heart 
Even capering in your fist. A kail I a hall I 
,Room for the spheres, the orhs celestial 
Will dance Kemp's jig. They'll revel with neat jumps, 
A worthy poet hath put on their pumps. 

Scourge of Villainy, by Marston, Sat. xi. 

1. 5. Tybalt. 
To scorn at our solemnity this night. 

So in Macbeth, " To night we hold a solemn supper," a 
banquet, high festival. So in Ariosto, as translated by 
Harington, 

For never did a child take more delight 
With gaudy flowers in time of spring to play, 
Nor never did young lady brave and bright 
Like dancing better on a solemn day. 

This application of the word solemn is a relic of the senti- 
ment of remote ages, when there was something of the 
religious feeling connected with all high festivals and ban- 
quettings. The history of the word solemn would form an 
interesting philological article, presenting as it does so many 
phases in succession. 

II. l. 

Bknvolio. He ran this way, and leapt this orchard wall : 

Call, good Mercutio. 
Mbrcutio. Romeo ! Madman ! Humours ! Passion ! Liver ! 

Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh ; 

Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied ; 

Cry but " Ah, me!" pronounce but " Love" and "Dove ;" 
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Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word, 

One nick-name for her purblind son and heir, 

" Young Abraham" — " Cupid, he that shot so trim 

When King Cophetua loTed the beggar maid."— 

He heareth not ; he stirreth not ; he moreth not ; 

The ape is dead, and I must conjure him. 

— I conjure thee, &c. 

Thus I would regulate a passage of which there are so 
many varying lections in the early editions that a little 
licence is allowable. There seems not the smallest reason 
for substituting " Adam" for " Abraham," which, as a nick- 
name of Cupid, has something more of humour about it. 

II. 2. Juliet. 

O swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

This was a common-place comparison when Shakespeare 
used it, and has been made more common-place by his 
successful use of it. Thus Wilson in his Rhetorique, chapter 
on Amplification, " as in speaking of constancy, to shew the 
sun who ever keepeth one course; in speaking of incon- 
stancy, to shew the moon which keepeth no certain course." 

I have already remarked upon the resemblance of the 
moon-lit garden of Verona to the moon-lit garden of Bel- 
mont ; both scenes among the most delicious creations of 
fancy. At Belmont the silver light of the moon fell upon 
a pair not unhappily united ; here it falls on an impassioned 
youth in the hour of his proudest exultation, soon to be 
followed by deepest anxieties, misery, and death. Such is 
life! 

II. 3. Friar. 

Within the infent rind of this small flower 

Poison hath residence and med'cine power : 

For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part ; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 
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Two such opposed Kings encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, Grace and Rode Will ; 
And, when the worser is predominant, 
Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. 

The beautiful lines given to the Friar are introduced for 
the sake of repose; but in the choice of the topic in the 
part of them just quoted the Poet seems to have had a 
further view. Poison is hereafter to become a main agent 
in the piece, and the Poet prepares the audience for the 
use of poison by familiarizing them in the early portion of 
the play with the idea, and thus preparing them to witness 
the use of it without being so much shocked as they would 
be were no such preparations made. This is not the only 
passage in the earlier scenes in which poison is spoken of. 

The epithet " rude" applied to the will is not open to 
much objection, but it appears to have been suggested to 
the Poet's mind by a singular process, of which there are 
other instances. The words " herb" and " grace" occurring 
together introduced into his mind the idea of the plant 
called herb of grace, and this brought with it its other name 
" rue," and " rue" suggested H rude." 

II. 5. Nurse. 

He is not the flower of courtesy, but IH warrant him as gentle as a lamb. 

The apparent want of coherence between " the flower of 
courtesy" and u as gentle as a lamb" is not to be charged to 
the Nurse's want of proper concatenation in her stock of 
ideas, the name of one of the flowers, the Flower Gentle, 
being in her mind. 

IV. 4. Nurse. 

Go, gO, you COT-ttUEAN, go. 

A cot-qiican is the wife of a faithless husband, and not as 
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Johnson, who knew little of the language of Shakespeare's 
time, explains it, " a man who busies himself about kitchen 
affairs." It occurs twice in Golding^s translation of the 
Story of Tereus. The Nurse is speaking to Lady Capulet, 
and the word calls forth all the conversation which follows 
about jealousy. Authorities for this being the true sense 
might be produced in abundance. 

IV. 5. Friar. 

and, 11 the custom is, 
In all her beat array bear her to church. 

In the quartos the passage stood thus : 

And, as the custom of our country is, 
In all her best and sumptuous ornaments 
Convey her where her ancestors lie tomb'd. 

Shakespeare has here a little deviated from the old 
Romeus and Juliet. 

Another use there is, that whosoever dies, 
Borne to their church with open face upon the bier 
In wonted weed attired, nor wrapt in winding sheet. 



This was actually the custom of Italy at the time. 

The burials are so strange both in Venice and all other cities, townB, and 
parishes of Italy, that they differ not only from England but from all other nations 
whatever in Christendom. For they carry the corse to church with the face, 
hands, and feet all naked, and wearing the same apparel that the person wore 
lately before it died, or that which it craved to be buried in ; which apparel i» 
interred together with their bodies— Coryat, Cruditie*, vol. ii. p. 27. 



V. 3. 

A church-yard, in it a monument belonging to the Capulet*. 

It is clear that Shakespeare, or some writer whom he 
followed, had in mind the church-yard of the church of 
Saint Mary the Old in Verona, and the monument of the 
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Scaligers which stood in it. We have nothing in England 
which corresponds to this scene, and no monument or vault 
in which scenes such as this could be exhibited. Coryat, 
who could often be worse spared than a better man, writes 
thus: — 

I saw the monument* of two of the noble Scaligers of Verona in a little 
church-yard adjoining to the church called Maria Antiqua ; the fairest whereof 
is that of Mastinus Scaliger, standing at one corner of the church-yard, which 
is such an exceeding sumptuous mausoleum that I saw not the like in Italy. 
The other monument is that of Cania Grandi or Magnus Scaliger, which stood 
within another corner of the same church-yard, right oppoaite unto this. 
—Crudities, VOL ii. p. 114. 

Mr. Knight has given an engraving of the principal Scaliger 
monument, which forms a very legitimate and proper illus- 
tration of his author. 

V. 3. Romeo. 
This vault a feasting presence full of light 

" Presence" is here used for " presence-chamber," the 
hall of audience, the most splendid apartment of a royal 
palace. * The next chamber within it, which is the 
presence, very fair." Coryat, Crudities, vol. i. p. 32. 

A longer quotation may be excused for the rareness of 
the source from whence it comes, and the curious theatrical 
information it contains: — John Chamberlayne, writing to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, from London, January 5, 1608, says :— 

" The Marquess goes forward at court the twelfth day, though I doubt 
the new room will be scant ready. All the holdidays there were Plays, but 
with so little concourse of strangers that they say they wanted company. The 
King waa very earnest to have one on Christmas Night, though, as I take it, 
He and the Prince received sacrament that day ; but the Lords told him that 
it was not the fashion, which answer pleased him not a whit, but said ' What, 
do you tell me of the fashion ? I will make it a fashion.' Yesterday he dined 
in the Presence in great pomp, with his rich cupboards of plate, the one of 
gold, the other that of the House of Burgundy, pawned to Queen Elizabeth by 
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the States of Brabant, and hath seldom been seen abroad, being exceeding massy, 
fair, and sumptuous. I could learn no reason of this extraordinary bravery, 
but that he would shew himself in glory to certain Scots that were never here 
before, as they say there be many lately come, and that the Court is full of 
new and strange faces."— From a copy of the Original in the State Paper 
Office. 

It shews us something of the splendour of a Presence, con- 
trasting with the dark and dismal sepulchral vault 



TIMON OF ATHENS. 

This Play is without any decided notes of time, external 
or internal. It was first printed in the collection of 1623. 

The composition of it is referred to about the same period 
when the three Roman Plays were produced, on the very 
uncertain ground that Shakespeare took the hint of the 
subject from Plutarch. The story must have been before 
him in many forms from an early period of his life. I con- 
sider the time of its composition very uncertain. 

He has contrived to introduce everything that Plutarch 
says of Timon in the two Lives in which he occurs, Alci- 
biades and Mark Anthony. He seems also to have been 
acquainted with Lucian's Dialogue. There is an Italian 
play, the title of which is Timone, which it may be presumed 
is on the same story. Oldys, in his manuscript notes on 
Langbain, refers from this play to Fenton's Tragical Dis- 
courses, Painter's Palace of Pleasure, and Fortescue's Forest 
of Histories. It was quite a story for all writers such as 
these. 

The important point here is not so much how or where 
Shakespeare gained his acquaintance with the existence of 
such a person as Timon, and the main features in his 
character, but whether he owed anything to any previous 
writer in the structure of this Play. There is something 
approaching to characteristic difference between this Play 
and the rest ; a kind of coldness, so to speak ; a sardonic 
touch, unlike Shakespeare's natural turn of mind ; some- 
thing which reminds of Lucian. But then the subject may 
be said to have called for it, and there was no style of 
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sentiment or expression in which this versatile man could 
not write and excel. 

The story had been told in the following manner by an 
author who wrote a little before Shakespeare undertook to 
make it the subject of one of his dramas. This was Sir 
Richard Barckley, who wrote a long and tedious book, printed 
in 1598, under the title, A Discourse of the Felicity of Man, 
or his Summum Bonum. The book is not common, and I shall 
therefore extract the whole passage, which has never before 
been brought forward as an illustration of this drama. 

Another company there were of a most strange disposition, that would not 
only murmur and grudge at the nature and condition of men, hut were as hate- 
ful enemies to their own kind, supposing that Nature bad set up man as a butt or 
mark, against which she would discharge all the bullets of her wrath and indig- 
nation ; amongst which sort of men was one called Tymon, a philosopher of 
Athens, who professed himself openly an enemy of mankind, and performed it 
in effect. But he would never dwell or keep among men, but withdrew himself 
into the deserts, and led his life among beasts, that he might not be seen of 
men ; and, passing his life in this solitary sort, he would speak to no man, saving 
only with Atcibiades, a valiant gentleman of Athens, neither with him for any 
love be had to the man, but for that he did foresee that he would be one day a 
plague and scourge to men, and especially to the Athenians ; and it was not 
sufficient for him to abhor and detest the company of men as furious wild 
beasts, but he sought all the means he could, if it could have been possible, to 
destroy mankind, and for that purpose he set up a great many gibbets in his 
garden, that desperate folks and such as were weary of their lives might hang 
themselves ; and after certain years, meaning to enlarge his little cottage where 
he dwelt, he determined to cut down those gibbets for his building ; and being 
loath the lack of them should be any hindrance to his citizens' death, he went 
to Athens, and openly in the market place he caused the people to be assembled 
that he might deliver some news to them, who, knowing his humonr that used 
to speak to no man, ran to the place out of all parts, expecting attentively some 
strange matter. When they were come together, he cried out with his hoarse 
voice, " My citizens of Athens, if any of you be disposed to hang yourselves 
do it quickly, for I mean shortly to cut down the gibbets for my necessary 
building." And when be had ended his charitable motion, he departed home to 
his house without speaking any word more, where he lived many years, con- 
tinuing in the same opinion, detesting the miserable state and condition of men. 
And when Tymon perceived that death approached, he took order for his burial 
to be at the low- water mark in the very brink of the sea, that the waves might 
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not suffer any man to come near him to see his hones or ashes, and caused this 
epitaph to be written upon his tomb, made Latin thus : — 

■ 

Hie sum post vitam miseramque inopemque sepultus ; 
Nomen non quseras ; Dii, lector, te male perdant. 

And as another of his condition that lived solitarily in the woods, eschewing like- 
wise the company of men, came to him to supper ; in the midst of the banquet, 
O Tynion (quoth he) what a pleasant supper is this that hath no more guests 
than thou and I. So were it (said Tymon) if thou were away. He was so 
hateful to the condition of men that he could not endure the company of him 
that was of his own disposition. 

I. 1. Poet. 

Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence 'tis nourish'd ; the fire i'the flint 
Shews not till it be struck ; our gentle flame 
Provokes itself, and, like the current, flies 
Each bound it chafes. 

I cannot but be of a different opinion from tbe commen- 
tators respecting this passage, which appears to me neither 
obscure nor absurd. The general idea is that fine poetry 
flows spontaneously from gifted minds. It is first likened to 
the oozing of some odoriferous gum. It is then illustrated 
by contrast ; the flint requires to be struck before the flame is 
produced, but this is not the case with. the flame of poetry ; 
it originates itself, it blazes out, caring as little for the things 
which would restrain and confine it as the current does for 
the banks between which it flows, which it just chafes and 
passes on. 

Milton has the same notion of poetry — 

Thoughts which voluntary move, 
Harmonious numbers, P. L. Book iii. line 37. 

and perhaps had this passage in his mind when he wrote the 
words. Shakespeare's own poetry is throughout an example 
of this spontaneity. 
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LI. Poet. 

and through him 

Drink the free air. 

Dr. Johnson has missed the sense of this passage. 
Shakespeare is alluding to the hyperbolical compliments of 
the time, one of the common-place phrases being that, 
through the person addressed it is that we live, that we 
breathe the free air. " You are the breath of our nostrils " 
was a complimentary expression addressed to King James 
on a remarkable occasion. 

III. 3. Skmpronius. 
I had such a courage to do him good. 

u Courage" is here used in a sense which was expiring in 
the days of Shakespeare. We find it in Chaucer 

Suche a great corage 
Had thy B knyghte to ben a wedded man. 

The Merchant's Tale. 

and it may be traced easily to the etymon of the word, which 
is plainly cceur. Courage was doing anything with the 
heart ; now it means doing anything in the face of danger. 
So words are perpetually changing. 

III. 3. Servant. 

Excellent 1 your lordship's a goodly villain. The devil knew not what he did 
when he made man politick ; he cross'd himself by it : and I cannot think, bat, 
in the end, the villainies of man will set him clear. How fairly thia lord strives 
to appear fool t takes virtuous copies to be wicked ; like those that, under hot 
ardent zeal, would set whole realms on fire. 

Perhaps the meaning of this much contested passage may 
be this, that the devil crossed himself by making men poli- 
tick, in that he would lose his reputation as the most accom- 
plished designer and actor of wickedness. The speaker then 
proceeds a step beyond this, and says that the villainies of 

vol. n. L 
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men will at length rise to such a height, that those of the 
devil will be so little esteemed as that he will be thought an 
innocent personage. The latter part of the sentence is quite 
clear. u Copies" is used in the sense of examples, and in 
reference to the taking examples from scripture for acts of 
mere zealotism. Warburton says that it was a reflection on 
the Puritans. But with equal justice it might be said that 
it was a reflection on the Catholics, the Jesuits especially. 
Both, in the extravagancies of their zeal, professed to follow 
" virtuous copies," and both to gain their objects were not 
averse to " setting whole realms on fire/' In fact the re- 
mark is general. Excessive religious zeal is one of the most 
blind, blinding, heedless, and mischievous of passions, 
whether it appear in the person of a Puritan or a Papist. 

IV. 2. Second Servant. 

And his poor self, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, 
With his disease of all-shunn'd poverty, 
Walks, like Contempt, alone. 

The word dedicated receives no notice from the commenta- 
tors. I add from Arthur Wilson's Life of himself a passage 
in which it is used as a mere expletive, t( He was crook'd- 
back't and ill-visaged, shapt to avoid scandal, a piece of de- 
formity dedicated," 

IV. 3. TlMOM. 

She, whom the Spital-honse and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
To the April day again. 

This invites us once more to the charge against Shake- 
speare of writing ungrammatically. It ought to be " Her" 
some critics would say, and undoubtedly it ought according 
to modern notions of the structure of the English language, 
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though I do not know that any editor has gone so far as to 
make this change in Shakespeare's text. 

Once for all it may be observed that Shakespeare paid 
little or no attention to what are called nominatives and 
accusatives in a language which in reality knows nothing of 
the distinction. All our nouns-substantive are the same 
whether they are in what is called the nominative or the 
objective position in a sentence. So it was with respect to 
the pronouns. / was nominative and / was accusative also ; 
me was nominative and me was accusative also. He and she 
were both nominative and accusative, and in some parts of 
England her if not him also was used as the nominative. 
// was and continues to be both nominative and accu- 
sative. 

It is only in modern times that we have lost this freedom. 
The older mode approaches nearer to what nature dictates. 
If the question is asked, " Who is there ?" a child will 
answer " Me/' and this is a better answer than " I" would 
be, which, being pronounced with the very tip of the tongue, 
has not that fullness of sound which the reply to such a 
question would in the course of nature possess. 

IV. 3. TlMON. 

Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave • 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave stone daily. 

This is part of the story of Timon. Stubbs, the Puritan, 
whose hand was struck off for writing against the Queen's 
marriage with the Duke of Anjou, died some time after in 
France, and was buried on the sea-shore. There have been 
two or three instances of persons having left similar direc- 
tions concerning the disposing of their remains ; as a Mr. 
Grenvile, in 1702, and a Mr. Baldwin, who married a 
daughter of the first Lord Onslow. Both the cases are 
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related in The Gentleman's Magazine, vol. vi. p. 293, and 
vol. vii. N.S. p. 450. 

V. 1. Flavics. 

O you gods ! 
Is yon despis'd and ruinous man, my lord ! 
Full of decay and failing ! O monument 
And wonder of good deeds evilly bestow'd ! 
What an alteration of honour has 
Desperate want made ! 

What Tiler thing upon the earth than friends 
Who can hring noblest minds to basest ends ! 
How rarely does it meet with this tune's guise, 
When man was wish'd to love his enemies : 
Grant I may ever love, and rather woo 
Those that would mischief me than those that do. 

The beginning of this striking and effective passage 
should not be marked as interrogative, as is usually the 
case, but should have the mark of exclamation. " Ruinous" 
was suggested to the poet's mind by "monument." 
" Rarely** is used in its sense of admirably, not of unfre- 
quently. It is vernacular, and not now in good usage. 
Perhaps the Poet may have written suit where we have meet. 
The meaning is evident, that the ancient precept to love our 
enemies suits admirably the guise of the time when our 
friends treat us worse than our enemies. The whole of this 
part is in the spirit of the Spanish proverb, " Save a man from 
his friends, and leave him to struggle with his enemies ;" 
a sentiment of a dark and misanthropic hue, but which 
would not have become proverbial were there not a few in- 
stances now and then presenting themselves to justify it or 
at least to keep it in countenance. 
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The three plays founded on Roman history remained 
imprinted till after the author's death. They first appear in 
a collection of his dramas in 1623. We are destitute of ex- 
ternal evidence respecting the date, except that Anthony and 
Cleopatra was entered on the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany on May 20, 1608. It therefore existed at that time, 
and, as there is reason to think that the three were produced 
at nearly the same period, we may assign on grounds suffi- 
ciently probable the production of them to the years 1607, 
1608, or 1609, in the absence of any evidence that they were 
of earlier date. The ingenuity of Mr. Malone or Mr. 
Chalmers has not succeeded in detecting in the plays them- 
selves any notes of time in which much confidence can be 
placed. 

The order in which they were produced seems to have 
been, I. Julius Casar, 2. Anthony and Cleopatra, 3. Corio- 
lanus. For the facts he resorted to North's Translation of 
Plutarch, as for the facts in his English historical plays he 
resorted principally to Hollinshead. 

I. 3. Casca. 

And the complexion of the element, 

In favour's like the work we have in hand. 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 

The original text has is, which is manifestly corrupt, but 
the passage has been restored unskilfully. // ought to have 
been the word ; it favours, a common English phrase, now 
degraded into the rank of vulgarisms, denoting the same 
thing as it resembles. In some parts of the country they 
still say of a child that it favours of some uncle or other 
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relation, meaning that it resembles him in person. Thus 
the complexion of the elements resembled the complexion of 
the business in hand. 

II. 1. Brutus. 
Is not to morrow, boy, the Ides of March ? 

This is a modern correction of the old copies which every 
one must approve. "The first of March" can have been 
only the careless error of some transcriber. Whatever 
opinion may be formed of Shakespeare's scholarship it cannot 
be placed so low as that he was not so far acquainted with 
the Roman calendar ; but he had the information before his 
eyes in the very book which he used, in which this passage 
occurs : — " Furthermore there was a certain soothsayer that 
had given Cajsar warning long time afore, to take heed of 
the Ides of March (which is the fifteenth of the month) for 
on that day he should be in great danger ;" and it is manifest 
that the passage had attracted his attention by his having 
given the same explanation which Sir Thomas North had 
thought it necessary to give in his parenthesis, for he makes 
Brutus ask the day of the month, and Lucius replies that 
" March is wasted fifteen days." The modern copies read 
fourteen, but the old reading might be justified. 

II. 1. Dkcius. 
Here lies the East. Doth not the day break here ? 

The dialogue that ensues is a beautiful instance of the 
intervention of repose ; as beautiful as that pointed out by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in Macbeth, "The temple-haunting 
martlet," or as the remarks on the crowing of the cock in 
Hamlet. 

V. 3. Brutus. 
Titinius' face is upward. 

1 know not whether it has been observed that this passage 
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shews that the practice of the stage to represent death by 
lying with the face upward is as old as the time of Shake- 
speare. 

V. 5. Anthony. 

His life was gentle : and the elements 

So mixed in him, that nature might stand np, 

And say to all the world " This was a man ! " 

Shakespeare here again uses one of our forcible vernacular 
phrases, which when actually used on ordinary occasions is 
pronounced with the emphasis on the word was. 
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We are now arrived at another of the plays which are 
esteemed the master-pieces of this great poet, and we shall 
find that the editors and commentators have left more to be 
done by those who venture thus late into the Shakespearian 
field than in respect of the tragedies which have hitherto 
come before us, both in the regulation of the text and in 
ascertaining the true sense of obscure passages. There 
appear to be also allusions to events of the Poet's own time 
which have escaped the observation of preceding commen- 
tators. 

In reference to the state of the text of this play, it must 
be kept in mind that we have two authorities for it, and no 
more : the folio of 1623 and the folio of 1632. Further, 
that the numerous corrections (decidedly and unquestionably 
so) made by the editors of the second folio, and the nume- 
rous other deviations from the text of the first folio, shew 
that the original editors performed their duty in a very im- 
perfect manner, and that therefore there is just room for a 
bolder conjectural criticism on this play than perhaps on 
any other ; neither can the variations of the second from 
the first edition be always accepted as improvements or 
authoritative determinations of the true text. 

Having no quarto, nor any certainty of the existence of 
this play before 1610 when Forman was present at the 
representation of ic, we have not the usual means of arriving 
at the exact time of its composition. That it belongs to the 
reign of James the First might be inferred from its very 
subject, a wild and romantic tale found in the fabulous 
chronicles of the Scottish nation. The reverence also here 
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offered to the antiquity of the House of Stuart who were 
fond of deriving themselves from Banquo and Fleance, which, 
if it could be supported by evidence, would place them, as 
an ancient race, far in advance of any of the nobility whom 
King James would find forming his new court at London, 
was plainly an offering intended especially for the gratifica- 
tion of the King. But the question appears to be put out 
of doubt, as the commentators have observed, by the vision 
of the successors to the throne of Scotland ending with, 

Some I see, 
That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry. 

In respect of the actual year in which the play was written, 
there is such an accumulation of probable circumstances 
guiding to 1606, to which year Malone and Chalmers agree 
in assigning it, that any attempt to remove it from that year 
would probably be ineffectual. To their probabilities I add 
another, which arises out of a new, but I believe a just, view 
of the import of a passage in the third scene of the first act — 

The Thane of Cawdor Urea ; 
Why do you dress me in borrowed robes ? 

or, as it is in the second folio, 

Why do yon dress me in his borrowed robes ? 

This passage has hitherto been taken as merely metapho- 
rical; but it seems to me that the Poet really intended that 
the robes pertaining to the dignity of Thane of Cawdor, to 
which Macbeth was just elevated, should be produced on 
the stage by Rosse and Angus ; that in fact the ceremony of 
investiture should take place upon the stage. This could not 
but be agreeable to the spectators. It is at least more in 
accordance with the turn of the expression, than to suppose 
that Macbeth spoke thus in mere metaphor. 
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Now it happened that this ancient ceremony of investiture 
had lately been gone through by Sir David Murray on bis 
being created Lord Scone. We are told that he ft was with 
the greatest solemnity invested in that honour the 7th of 
April, 1605, by a special commission, directed to the £arl 
Dumfermling, the Lord Chancellor, to that effect. The 
ceremony was in presence of the earls Angus, Sutherland, 
Marischal, Linlithgow ; the lords Fleming, Drummond, and 
Thirlestane." This particular investiture in a Scottish 
dignity probably suggested to Shakespeare the idea of intro- 
ducing the investiture of Macbeth as Thane of Cawdor. The 
Earl of Angus we see appears both in the play and in the 
actual performance of the ceremony ; and Sir David Murray, 
it may also be observed, received the dignity under circum- 
stances not very unlike those in which Macbeth acquired 
the Thanedom of Cawdor. He had a large share in saving 
the life of the King at the time of the Gowrie conspiracy, 
and the King gave him for his reward, first, the barony of 
Ruthvcn, which had belonged to the Earl of Gowrie, and 
next the lands of Scone, of which the Earl of Gowrie had 
been commendator, and had lost them by his treason. 

What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath won.* 

The proximate cause of the selection of the story of Mac- 
beth as a subject for his muse, was in all probability, as has 
been suggested by the commentators, the use made of it at 
Oxford in the August of 1605 in the compliments and enter- 
tainments provided for the King on his visit to the university. 

* See for the facta respecting Murray, The Peerage of England, 8vo. 1779, 
vol. t. p. 486. For the ceremony of investiture on the creation of nobles, Milles* 
Catalogue of Honour, p. 32. The practice of investiture, and some other 
ceremonies formerly u«ed at creations, was first laid aside in 1 G 15, at the creation 
of Lord Hay, the lawyers beine; of opiuiou that the delivery of the patent was all 
that was requUite. (Camden's Annal* of the Reign ofJamet I he Ftr$t, p. 12.) 
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There is a very particular account of this visit by Sir Isaac 
Wake, the public orator, which was printed before the close 
of the year in a volume entitled Rex Ptatonicus, and another, 
not so florid or so complimentary to the university, by a 
member of the university of Cambridge, which remained in 
manuscript till the late Mr. Nichols printed it in his work on 
The Progresses, $c. of King James the First, 4to. 1828, vol. 
i. p. 530— 563 * When the King visited Saint John's 
College he was encountered by three youths personating the 
three Wayward Sisters who had the interview with Macbeth 
and Banquo, with appropriate song or dialogue.f 

As t hough not the passage in which Shakespeare studied 
the incidents which he has embodied in his drama, yet 
having such pretension to be regarded as that which sug- 
gested to him how capable these incidents were of being 
wrought into a magnificent tragedy, it seems but a necessary 
duty in the ample illustration of these plays to present in 
full the account which Wake gives of this exhibition. 

Fabulee ansam dedit antiqua de Regia prosapia historiola apud Scoto-Britannos 
celebrata, quae narrat tres olim Sybillas occurrisse duobus Scotiae proceribus 
Macbetho et Banchoni, et ilium prsedtiisse Regcm futurum aed Regem nullum 
geniturum, hunc Regem non futurum, sed Reges geniturum multos. Vaticinii vc- 
ritatem re rum eventus cornprobavit. Banchonit enim i stirpe Potentissimus 
Jacolnu oriundus. Tres adolescentes conciono Sybillarum babitu induti, o col- 
legio prodeuntes, et carmina lepida alternatim canentes, Regi se trea esse illaa 
Sibyllas profitentur, quae Banchoni olim sobolis imperia praediierant, jamque 
iterum romparere, ut eadem vaticinii veritate pnedicerent Jacobo, se jam et diu 
Regem futurum Britannia: felicissimum et multorum Regum parentem, ut ex 
Banchonit stirpe nunquam sit haeres Britannico diademati defuturus. 

The choice of this subject for the little play, " lusiuncula, " 
at Saint John's was no doubt a happy thought of some one, 

• It is printed from a copy among Baker's Manuscripts at the British Museum. 
Harl. 7044, f. 201. 

f The two accounts are not easily reconciled. The verses were by Matthew 
Gwinne, M.D. the friend of Florio, and the '« II Candido" of his books. Sec 
the verses in the Variorum. 
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and the result seems to have shewn it, for the author pro- 
ceeds: 

vicibas succinentes^ veniamque precantes, quod alumni asdium Dirt Johannu 
(qui precursor Chriuti) alumni* Mdi* Chruti (quo tunc Rex tendebat) pnecursoris 
hac sal a ta tii me anterertissent, principes ingeniosa fictiuncula delectatos dimittnnt; 
quos inde uni versa astantinm multitudo, felici prsedictionum auccesaUi suffragans, 
votis precibusque ad portara usque civitatis Borialem prosequitur. 

Much has been said on the probability that Shakespeare 
was present when the Earl of Leicester received Queen 
Elizabeth with shows and triumphs at Kenil worth. I ven- 
ture to propound the much higher probability that Shake- 
speare was at Oxford when the King honoured the university 
with this visit, — perhaps that he was even present when the 
youths of Saint John's performed this their brief dramatic 
entertainment before the King. The ground of the proba- 
bility is this, — that every evening of the King's stay in the 
university there were plays performed. It is true that they 
were Latin plays, and that the performers were persons of 
the university ; but on such an occasion the instruction of 
an accomplished professional actor might be required, and 
even his aid be wanted, for the more perfect preparation of 
the piece ; and who more likely to be selected for such a 
purpose than Burbage, who had a near relation of his own 
name a member of the university, and Shakespeare, who, 
often passing through Oxford on his way to and from Strat- 
ford, and, according to the tradition, often resting there, 
could not but be personally known to some members of the 
university. But the account which Wake gives of the fitting- 
up of the hall of Christ Church, in which the plays were 
performed, and of the scenes and machinery, which quite 
astonished the beholders, seems to put it almost beyond a 
doubt that all this expensive work was not provided at 
Oxford for that one occasion, but that it was supplied to the 
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university from one of the principal theatres in London, and 
if so, then no doubt from Shakespeare's.* Indeed, we learn 
from the English narrative that London did supply the fur- 
niture of these dramatic exhibitions. Inigo Jones devised 
the machinery ; and the wardrobe, it appears incidentally, 
was brought from some remote place : a It was reported 
credibly and expected that the plays should be acted again 
the week following, to give satisfaction to the university, 
which before could not see them acted ; but on Saturday at 
night I heard of a certain that the apparel was packed up to 
be sent away, and there was an end." 

Mr. Malone has suggested what might by possibility have 
called the attention of the Poet to this story as proper for 
the stage. It is a passage in Buchanan. " It is remarkable," 
he says, u that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth's history 
as a subject for the stage. * Multa hie fabulose quidam 
nostrorum affingunt ; sed, quia theatris aut Milesiis fabulis 
sunt aptiora quam historian, ea omit to.' But there was no 
translation of Buchanan's work till after our author's death." 
It is evident, however, that Mr. Malone has mistaken the 
purport of Buchanan's remark. 

When the Poet had determined to take this wild historic 
fable as the subject of a tragedy, he would naturally have 
recourse to Hollinshead, to whom he had so often gone in the 
earlier periods of his dramatic life for his English histories, 
and he would there find enough to render it wholly unneces- 
. sary for him to go to any more recondite source, and nothing 
would remain for him to do but to embody the facts as he 

* The edition of the Jtar Platonic** which I hare used is the Fifth , to popular 
• tract written in Latin might become iu those days. It is in 12mo., Oxon. 
1 635. The performance at St. John's is described p. 29, 30 ; the account of the 
fitting-up the ball of Christ Church at pp. 76, 77. The three plays which were 
performed on the three erenings which the king spent at Oxford were Vertnmntu, 
jtjax Flajfellifer, and Annul Recurrent. 
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there found them in dialogue, and to introduce other facts, 
which things being as related by the historian, it was within 
the legitimate range of a dramatist's art to invent. He had 
also to give character to some of the persons of the history ; 
but of this he seems to have done less in the present play 
than in most others. 

This play has also more the air of being a draft, if not 
unfinished, yet requiring to be retouched and written more 
in full by its author, than any other of his greater works. 
Full of incident as it is, it is still one of the shortest of the 
plays. Like The Tempest in this respect, we feel that it 
would be better if it were longer. We want more of the 
subdued and calm. There are also more passages than in 
other plays which seem to be carried beyond the just limits 
which part the true sublime from the inflated or the obscure, — 
passages which we may suppose to have been in the mind of 
Jonson when he said of the soaring genius of Shakespeare, 
" 8nfflaminandu8 est." What might not Macbeth have been 
had the Poet been induced to sit down with the play, as it 
now is, before him, and to direct upon it the full force of lus 
judgment and fine taste, removing here and there a too lux- 
uriant expression, and giving us here and there a breadth of 
verdure on which the mind might find a momentary repose, 
and refresh itself amidst the multitude of exciting incidents 
which come in too rapid a succession upon us ! What is most 
to be regretted when we look on the noble volume which con- 
tains what Shakespeare has bequeathed to his countrymen and • 
the world is that he has in no instance given us a work which 
he had kept by him the nine years, working upon it and 
polishing it till he had wrought it up to his own standard of 
perfection. One play at least thus finished by his own hand, 
and delivered to the world inscribed by himself, — This is my 
work, — the Poet might have vouchsafed us. It would not have 
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been so exquisitely finished as Comus, because he had not 
in youth been submitted as Milton was to the influence of 
the perfection of the ancient drama, but we cannot doubt 
that it would have been a noble and delightful composition, 
superior as a whole to any which we now possess. Of the 
Tragedies perhaps Othello has received the most attention 
from its author. 

At the same time there can hardly be a doubt that there 
are very serious corruptions in the text of Macbeth, for which 
the author cannot be held responsible, except indeed we take 
the ground that he ought not to have scattered such precious 
leaves to the wind. 

It is of Shakespeare himself improving Shakespeare that I 
speak, for any efforts by any other hand have but disfigured 
and debased what he had left us. Who more worthy, if any, 
to make the attempt than Dryden or Davenant ? both great 
poets, and both living before the Genius of the age of Shake- 
speare and Spenser had wholly lost his influence. They 
jointly practised on The Tempest, but when we look at the 
result we see that there is a circle in which none should walk 
but the great master spirit himself. The same may be said 
of Davenant's alterations of Macbeth. The chief of them is 
to make the witches occupy a larger space in the play, pro- 
bably that there might be more music. The effect of this is 
that the just balance of the several parts is not only disturbed, 
but destroyed. It has also this other unfortunate effect, 
that the mind is too much drawn off from the results to the 
previous preparations. 

The connection of the story with the family which had 
become seated on the English throne, the lustre which it 
cast upon the family when looked at as a genealogist not 
over solicitous about his authorities would contemplate it, 
and the striking character of the incidents themselves, ap- 
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pear to have kept the story very much in the eye of the 
public in the interval between the first performance of this 
play and the close of the theatres, when a fatal doom was 
impending over one of the princes, who in innocence and 
mirth had been greeted by the wayward sisters at the gate 
of Saint John's. It is alluded to in Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy ; and Heywood tells the story at large, but with 
some remarkable variations, in his Hierarchy of the Blessed 
Any els. In particular he makes the witches 

three virgins wond'rous fair 
As well in habit as in features rare. 

and he represents Banquo as dying at a banquet, not killed 
by Macbeth. Very inartificially he calls him " Banquo- 
Stuart." Macbeth also in Heywood is slain by Malcolm. 

Beside the main subject of the midnight murder of a King 
sleeping in the house of one of his nobles, and surrounded 
by his guards, the death and the appearance of the ghost of 
Banquo, and the whole machinery and prophecy of the way- 
ward sisters, with the interior view of a castle in which is a 
conscience-stricken monarch reduced to the extremity of a 
siege, the Poet seems to have intended to concentrate in this 
play many of the more thrilling incidents of physical and 
metaphysical action. The midnight shriek of women ; sleep, 
with its stranger accidents, such as laughing, talking, walking, 
as produced by potions, as disturbed by dreams, as full of 
wicked thoughts ; the hard beating of the heart ; the parched 
state of the mouth in an hour of desperate guilt ; the rousing 
of the hair at a dismal treatise ; physiognomy ; men of manly 
hearts moved to tears j the wild thoughts which haunt the 
mind of guilt, as in the air-drawn dagger, and the fancy that 
sleep was slain and the slayer should know its comforts no 
more ; death in some of its stranger varieties, — the soldier 
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dying of wounds not bound up, the spent swimmer, the pilot 
wrecked on his way home, the horrible mode of Macdonnel's 
death, the massacre of a mother and her children, the hired 
assassins perpetrating their work on the belated travellers, — 
these are but a portion of the terrible circumstances attendant 
on the main events of this tragic tale. 

He goes for similar circumstances to the elements, and to 
the habits of animals about which superstitions had ga- 
thered, — the flitting of the bat, the flight of the crow to the 
rooky wood, the fights of the owl and the falcon, and of the 
owl and the wren, the scream of the owl, the chirping of the 
cricket, the croak of the prophetic raven, and the bark of 
the wolf, the horses devouring one another, the pitchy 
darkness of night, the murky darkness of a lurid day, a 
storm rattling in the battlements of an ancient fortress, — we 
have all this before we have passed the bounds of nature and 
entered the regions of metaphysical agency. 

There we have the spirits winch tend on mortal thoughts, 
the revelations by magot-pies, the moving of stones, the 
speaking of trees, and lamentings heard in the air, and 
almost the whole of the mythology of the wayward sisters,— 
their withered and wild attire, their intercourse with their 
Queen, their congregating in the hour of storms on heaths 
which the lightning has scathed, the strange instruments 
employed by them, the mode of their operations, and their 
compelling the world invisible to disclose the secrets of fu- 
turity. 

Much has been written, and especially by Mr. Douce (//- 
lustrations of Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 382) on the introduction 
of Hecate among the witches. It is of a piece with the in- 
troduction of Titania among the fairies. But, whatever in- 
congruity there may be in having thus blended beings of 
two distinct origins, the incongruity did not originate with 

VOL. II. M 
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Shakespeare. We have it in Golding*s Ovid, a book which 
he used. It is in Book VII., where the poet is speaking 
of Medea : 

She went me to an altar, which was dedicate of old 
To Perscys' daughter Hecate {of whom the witches hold 
At of their goddett) , standing in a thick and secret wood. 
So close it could not well be spied. 

The parenthesis is an addition of Golding's. This is the 
third time in which we are sent to the Seventh Book of 
the Metamorphoses in an orderly perusal of the plays of 
Shakespeare. We have in it the germ of Prospero's M Elves 
of hills," &c, and there we have Medea gathering the en- 
chanted herbs. Mr. Skottowe suggests that some of the in- 
gredients of the witches' cauldron are also borrowed from 
the cauldron of Medea. 

There is no just pretence for supplanting the word " way- 
ward " and substituting "weird." "Weird" may be the 
more proper — the more scientific term ; it may come nearer 
to the etymological root — it may be a derivative of some 
ancient root of word, as fatum of for, and ."wayward" 
may suggest an erroneous origin and a wrong meaning, since 
we have the word "wayward" in a certain well-known 
sense ; but, notwithstanding this, an editor ought not to 
think himself at liberty to print " weird," the author having 
written "wayward," to the manifest injury of the verse, 
though the facts just named would form a very proper 
subject for a note, in which we were to be informed who and 
what the w T ayward sisters were, and, if that be thought ne- 
cessary, why they were so designated. Shakespeare is by no 
means peculiar in writing " wayward." Heywood, in his 
The late Witches of Ixmcashire, has 

You look like one of the Scottish wayward sisters. 
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It would be wholly unsuitable to a work which professed 
to illustrate the writings of Shakespeare only, to enter at 
large into this branch of the popular superstitions of northern 
Europe : it is in itself a subject for a volume, and a very 
curious work it would undoubtedly be, in which the notions 
which have prevailed respecting the beings going under the 
generic name of witches were classified and compared, and 
each species traced to its origin, just as such a work would 
be on the fairy-mythology of which we have so much in 
Shakespeare. But the margins of an edition of Shakespeare 
are not the place for the results of such curious and learned 
inquiry. It is sufficient to point out, as the commentators 
have already done, that Shakespeare found in Hollinshead, 
and might have found elsewhere, or that he learned it from 
the exhibition at Saint John's, that there was a story in the 
romance history of Scotland of the three prophetesses, 
sybils, witches, or, as he calls them, the wayward sisters, 
meeting the two thanes, and predicting the great things to 
happen to them, and then to shew that this was in consis- 
tency with the popular belief. 

One question, however, arises, of some moment to the 
right understanding of this play, which the commentators 
appear to have left undetermined; and this is — What was the 
number of the wayward sisters ? Were they three only ; or 
was the number unlimited? and has Shakespeare introduced us 
to more than three, besides Hecate, the Queen or mother of all ? 

Now, the facts are these : — The play opens with three 
witches only. At their interview with Macbeth and Banquo 
there are three only. In the fifth scene of the third act 
when Hecate is first introduced, there are only three. At 
the opening of the fourth act, we find the three around their 
cauldron, when after a while occurs this stage-direction — 
" Enter Hecate, and the other three witches." What other 
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three ? We have had no witches so far, except the three to 
whom Hecate enters: and when Macbeth enters, and he 
calls upon them to shew him his destiny, it is manifest that 
it is the same three witches whom we have had from the be- 
ginning who declare his fortune to him, and no other ; so 
that if three strange witches enter with Hecate they are 
mutes, and, moreover, have nothing to do. On the whole I 
have no doubt that there has been all along an error in the 
stage-direction, and that, as the Poet left it, it ought to be 
no more than this — " Enter Hecate." 

No doubt there was no limit to the number of persons 
called witches. Every parish in Scotland might have had 
one or more than one. But the wayward sisters, who are 
the witches of this play, were only three ; corresponding to 
the fates of another mythology. Mr. Hole regards them as 
the Northern Parcse, and finds them in-Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, known by the names of Urda, Valdandi, and Skulda, 
who presided over the past, the present, and the future. 
(See his Arthur; or, The Northern Enchantment, 8vo. 1789. 
p. xi. and 7.) 

In the regulation of this play, it appears to me that this is 
far from being the only instance in which the stage-direc- 
tions, including under the term the name prefixed to certain 
speeches, are grievously corrupted. 

In the remarks upon particular passages to which we now 
proceed several instances will occur. The criticism may 
sometimes be thought bold. I only say, Strike, but hear 
me ! or, rather peruse the scenes in the light in which I 
shall place them. It is a point quite notorious that the 
stage-directions throughout the folios are very carelessly 
given, and have often been silently corrected by the later 
editors. So carelessly have they been given, that we have 
sometimes the actor's name instead of that of the character. 
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With these observations premised, J begin the miscellane- 
ous remarks with proposing a new regulation of the opening 
scene in the play. 

Act I. Sc. I. 
First Witch. — Where shall we three meet again ? 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 
Second Witch. — When the hurly-burly's done, 

When the battle's lost and won. 
Third Witch.— That will be ere th' set of sun. 
First Witch.— Where the place? 
Second Witch. — Upon the heath. 

Third Witch. — There to meet Macbeth.* 
First Witch.— I come, Gray-malkin. 
Second Witch.— Paddock calls. 

Third Witch. — Anon. 

All. — Fair is foul and foul is fair. 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

Now we have the three times three of the witches at Saint 
John's ; and we may perceive also a correspondency with 
the — 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine. 

1. 2. Soldier. 
Of Kernes and Gallow-olassbs is supplied. 

Enough it may be thought has been said on these Kernes 
and Gallow-glasses, but the two following quotations seem to 
give a clearer account of them than we find at present in the 
notes : 

Coyne and liveri is this ; there will come a Kerne or Galliglas, whiche be the 
Irish soldiers, to lie in the churl's house ; whiles he is there he wil be master of 
the house, he wil not only have meat, but money also allowed him, and at his de- 
parture the best things he shall sec in the churl's house, be it linnen, cloth, a 
shirt, mantle, or such like. Thus is the churl eaten up, so that if dearth fall in 
the country where he dwelleth, he should be the first starved, not being master of 
his own. 

A Letter tent by J. B., gentleman, unto hi* very friend Matter R. C, et- 
* " There to meet with Macbeth," in the original copies. 
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quire, wherein is contained a large discourse of the peopling and inhabiting the 
cu ntty called Ardes, and other adjacent, in the North of Ireland, Sf taken in hand 
by Sir Thomas Smith, tec. 1572. 

In latter times, as Ware, Antiq. c. 12, p. 57, judiciously remarks, their foot 
[speaking of the Scots of the Milesian race, the ancient inhabitant* of Ireland] 
were of two sorts, the heavy and light-armed ; the first were called Calloglachs, 
armed with a helmet and coat of mail, bound with iron rings, and wore a long 
sword. They fought also with a most keen axe, after the manner of the Gauls, 
mentioned by Marcellinus : their light-armed infantry called Kehernt, fought 
with bearded javelins, and short daggers, named skeyns. — Dissertation on the 
Aniient History of Ireland. Dublin, 1753, 8vo. p. 70. 

I. 2. Soldier. 
But all's too weak. 

It should be " But all-to-weak," an old idiom expiring in 
the time of Shakespeare ; that is, Fortune was all-to-weak, a 
connection which is lost in the present reading. 

I. 3. First Witch. 
Aroint thee, witch ! 

The difficulty here has been to find any parallel uses of 
this word. Yet such are to be found, though they are rare. 
There is a volume intitled, A brife accompt of moost wonder- 
fulle and villanous rebellyon of the tray tour Perkin, Perkun, or 
Peterkin IVarbeck, Wabbeck, or Osbech, against the royall 
grace King Henry the Seventhe. By Johanne Berchyl, Doc- 
tor of Physicke. The author relates that an officer of the 
Duchess of Burgundy bringing Perkin some information that 
was unpleasant, he rose in a fury and said, t( Araunte thee, 
thou crokeing bird of eville, thou hast an ill-favoured vysage, 
and beest moste unwelcume to my syte, therforre gette thee 
gonne." I owe this to The Monthly Mirror for October, 
1810. Authorities for Aroint are so rare, that any ought to 
be brought to light. I never saw Berchyl's book, which 
must be one of great rarity. 
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I. 3. Second Witch. 
I'll give thee a wind. 

Shakespeare adheres to the Scandinavian notion. 

Some say the sorcerers near the North Sea use to sell the wind to sailors in 
glasses, and it is so ever more among them that they will laugh as much at those 
that believe it not, as we would be [do] to hear one tell it. — llarington'B Note* 
on the \ xx vi ut h Book of Orlando Furioto. 

For practice of witchcraft and sorcery, they [the Laplanders] pass all nations 
in the world. Though for the enchanting of ships that sail along their coasts 
(as I have heard it reported) and their giving of winds, good to their friends and 
contrary to other whom they mean to hurt, by tying of certain knots upon a rope 
(somewhat like to the tale of Eolus his wind-bag) is a very fable, devised (as may 
seem) by themselves, to terrify sailors from coming near their coast. — 0/ the 
Rtuse Commonwealth, by Giles Fletcher, 1591, p. 77 b. 

The way in which they proceeded is thus described by 
Heywood — 

The Finnes and Laplands are acquainted well 
With such like spirits, and winds to merchants sell, 
Making their covenant, when and how they please 
They may with prosperous weather cross the seas. 
As thus : they in a handkerchief fast tie 
Three knots : unloose the first, and by and by 
You find a gentle gale blow from the shore ; 
Open the second, it increaseth more, 
To fill your sails. When you the third untie 
Tii ' intemperate gusts prow- vehement and high. 

Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels, 1635, p. 506. 

Lastly, Howell, in one of his letters, says, " In some of the 
Northern Countries 'tis as ordinary to buy and sell winds as 
it is to do wines in other parts, and hereof I could instance 
in some examples of my own knowledge/' — Letters, 1647. 
Part in. p. 23. 

The "shipman's card," which occurs in the subsequent 
speech of the First Witch, is not the card of the mariner's 
compass, but what we now call a chart. Thus in Hack- 
luytfs Virginia Richly Valued, 1609, " John Danesco said that 
he had seen the sea-card, and that from the place where they 
were the coast ran east and west unto Rio de las Palmas, and 
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from Rio de las Palmas to Nueva Espanna from North to 
South," p. 164. In Sir Henry Mainwaring's Seaman s Dic- 
tionary, 1670, " acardor sea-card" is said to be "a geographical 
description of coasts, with the true distances, heights, and 
courses, or winds, laid down in it : not describing any inland, 
which belongs to maps." p. 20. 

I. 3. First Witch. 

at 

I will drain him dry as hay. 

Exhaust the moisture from his body. This it was believed 
it was in the power of the witches to do, as may be seen in 
any of the narratives of cases of witchcraft. 

I. 3. Banquo. 
Live you ? or are you ought 
That man may question ? You seem to understand me. 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. 

Dr. Johnson is the only commentator who has attempted 
to explain the " question n of Banquo. He understands it 
thus : — Are ye any beings with which man is permitted to 
hold converse, or of whom it is lawful to ask questions ? To 
me it appears to mean — Are you beings capable of hearing 
questions put to you, and of returning answers ? And with 
this meaning what Banquo next says is more congruous. 

You should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

I. 3. Banquo. 

My noble partuer 
You greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having, and of royal hope. 

There is here a skilful reference to the thrice repeated 
" Hail " of the witches. " Thane of Glamis » he was ; that 
is the " present grace but " Thane of Cawdor " was only 
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predicted ; this is the " noble having :" the prospect of 
royalty is only " hope," " of royal hope." 

I. 3. Rosse. 

As thick as tale 

Came post with post. 

Many worse emendations of the original text have been 
admitted into the modern editions than that of Rowe, who 
substituted "hail" for "tale," which I have no doubt is the true 
reading. The defences of " tale " appear to me weak : while 
"hail" is the common stock-comparison of our popular lan- 
guage, which has subjects of comparison for every thing, for 
that which comes in rapid succession, and is used by some of 
our best authors, as by Googe and Stowe, and among the 
poets by Harington and Sylvester. It was probably " Hail " 
with the article " the " prefixed, originally written " t* hail." 
The very next word is misprinted "can," for "came," shewing 
that the manuscript was blurred in this place. 

I. 3. Angus. 

We are Bent 
To give thee, from oar royal master, thanks ; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 
Not pay thee. 

It appears that we ought to read " we are not sent." 

I. 3. Macbeth. 
Do you not hope your issue shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promised no less to them. 

The delivery of predictions of this kind was not peculiar to 
the wayward sisters of Scotland, nor was an attention to 
them wholly extinct in the time when Shakespeare wrote. 
Aubrey relates that a prophet or bard in Caermarthen shire 
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predicted of the first Vaughan who was made a peer, that he 
would live to be a lord, and that his son would be a lord 
after him. It was in an interview with Mr. Vaughan ; and he, 
like Macbeth, was desirous to know further, but the prophet 
could say no more. Aubrey received his information from 
one of his family, and has preserved it in his Remains of Gen- 
tilism, a manuscript full of most curious matter in the Lans- 
downe Library at the British Museum. 

I. 3. Macbeth. 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother'd in surmise ; and nothing is 
But what is not. 

It must have been the necessity which the Poet felt of 
being rapid in the production of the events, when so much 
was to be crowded into five acts, that induced him to repre- 
sent Macbeth as thus early seeing no other way for the 
fulfilment of the prophetic word than that he should embrue 
his hands in the blood of Duncan. The conception, the 
very thought of such a course, should have been reserved at 
least till after Duncan had settled the succession in his sons. 
Suggestion is a theological word, one of the three "procurators 
or tempters n of Sin, Delight and Consent being the others. 
Thus writes John Johnes, M.D., in his Arte and Science 
of preserving bodie and soul in health, wisdom, and Catholic 
religion, 1579, a very curious volume, never 1 think quoted. 
The latter part of the speech is hastily composed. " Fantas- 
tical " means the creation of fancy. M Whose murder," the 
idea of murder conceived in the mind. " Function " seems 
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to be action or power of action which is lost in '< surmise," 
thought. "And nothing is but what is not," he is so lost to 
all sensible objects, and rapt in his own thoughts, and espe- 
cially in that which is but, after all, a thought, an unsubstantial 
existence, a nothing, that he is engrossed by it. 

I. 3. Macbeth. 

Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

We feel the meaning of this, and perhaps every reader of 
Shakespeare feels it alike. It is a conventional expression. 
We need not therefore be solicitous to scan every- element of 
the general idea, to weigh the particular force and effect of 
every word. Alas for much of our finest poetry if we are 
to deal with it thus ! The phrase is used by good writers. 
As by Bishop Hacket in his Life of Archbishop Williams, 
" Time and long day will mitigate sad accidents : 'tis a slow 
medicine, but a sure one." — Part 11. p. 20. Marlowe places 
at the end of his Doctor Faust us a line which contains a sen - 
timent resembling this : 

Tenninat hora diem, terminat author opus. 

Dr. Johnson once proposed to change the text, and read — 
Time I 011 ! the hour runs through the roughest day. 

A sad proof of the want of a just apprehension of his author's 
manner. 

I. 4. Duncan. 
Sods, kinsmen, thanes. 

Perhaps the reaching of the second folio should have been 
preferred : " Sons, kinsman, thanes," meaning Macbeth : but 
compare Act v. Sc. 7> a My thanes and kinsmen." 
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I. 4. Duncan. 

From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 

It may seem hypercritical to remark that the original copies 
have " Envernes :" and yet a nice ear will perceive that the 
absolute melody of Shakespeare's verse is better preserved 
by the old reading than the new. In a picture by a great 
master the least touch of an inferior hand is perceived. 

1. 4. Macbeth. 
The rest is labour, which is not used for you. 

The word " rest " is printed with a capital letter in the 
original edition, thus leaving no doubt in this somewhat 
ambiguous line that the Poet's intention was to make 
Macbeth use a complimentary expression similar to what he 
had before said. The rest which is not spent in the king's 
service is like severe labour. 

I. 5. Lady Macbeth. 

Thou'dst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, Thus thou must do, if thou have it : 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 
Than wishest should be undone. 

I give this passage as it is printed in the Variorum, and 
by Mr. Knight virtually, though he uses the guillemets 
instead of the Italic letter. All wrong in my opinion. 
"Thus thou must do" seems to me all that answers to 
"that which cries:" that is, Duncan must be taken off. 
The line halts, and I have no doubt that Shakespeare wrote, 

That which cries " Thus thou must do" if thou wouldst have it. 

In the folio the arrangement of the lines is different, and 
favours this view : — 

Thouldst have, great Glamis, that whuh cries 
Thus thou must do, if thou [wouldst] have it 
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There should be a pause at " that " in the third line, the 
mind supplying "is a thing." "What he must do," the 
murder, to secure the fulfilment of the witches' prediction, is 
a something, which, according to his character as previously 
drawn by her, he would rather have done than do it. Perhaps 
there is a little want of art in making both the Thane and 
his lady fall at once into the intention of perpetrating a deed 
so atrocious. 

I. 5. 

Attendant.— The king comes here to-night. 
Lady Macbeth. — Thou'rt mad to say it : 

Is not thy master with him ? who, wer't so, 
Would have inform'd for preparation. 

Here is a stroke of nature. Lady Macbeth had been me- 
ditating on what she considered the nearest way to the 
honour which was offered to them, and, when she hears that 
the king was about to put himself into her power, she speaks 
in reference to the ideas which had passed through her own 
mind. It then occurs to her that she might have disclosed 
too much : and she seeks to divert the mind of the attendant 
from any too strict scrutiny of the meaning of what she had 
uttered, by explaining it as having no other meaning than as 
referring to the want of sufficient notice to make preparation 
for the reception of so illustrious a guest. 

I. 5. Lady Macbeth. 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That rroaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my batUements. 

The word " my " is purposely used by the Poet to let the 
audience into the spirit of the character intended for the 
wife of the Thane ; nihil non arroyat ; the castle is Iter's, 
not Macbeth's, nor theirs jointly. It prepares for that over- 
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bearing of the milder and gentler spirit of the Thane which 
follows. 

The annotation on " the raven himself is hoarse " might 
have been spared. There are probably few readers who do 
not understand it in its plain and I should say obvious sense, 
that even the raven which croaks the fatal entrance has 
more than its usual hoarseness. Nothing is more common 
than to speak of the raven croaking ominously. Thus 
Drayton, when he describes the entrance of Edward the 
Second into Berkeley Castle, says : — 

The ominous raven with a dismal cheer 
Through his hoarse beak of following horror tells ; 
Begetting strange imaginary fear. 
With heavy echoes like to passing-bells. 

Barons' Wars, v. 42. 

There are other passages in this book which remind us of 
Shakespeare : how beautiful is the expression of the idea in 
the two lines which follow as part of the visions of the poor 
king. 

Next came the vision of his bloody reign 

Masking along with Lancaster's stern ghost.— v. 44. 

But Drayton abounds, perhaps as much as any poet not 
in the very heaven of heavens, with vivid and forcible ex- 
pressions like this. He is too much neglected.* 

* The two lines are quoted from the octavo edition of the Barons' Wars, 
without date, but probably of about 1609. In the folio, it is changed to 

Marching along with Lancaster's stern ghost, 

not for the better ; and this is the reading of the later editions. The other lines 
are also changed thus : 

The ominous raven often doth he hear, 

Whose croaking him of following horror tells, &c. 
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I. 5. Lady Macbeth. 

Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 

The second line halts ; and should I think be completed 
thus : 

And I feel [e'en] now 

rather than by the introduction of the word u time." No- 
thing is more plain than that in considering the text of this 
play great licence is to be given to an editor. Thus, in a 
line which almost immediately follows, is 

Your face, my Thane, is as book where men 
May read strange matters. 

Can any one doubt that Shakespeare wrote " is as a book." 

I. 6. Banoto. 
The temple-haunting martlet. 

The old copies have " barlet," which has been thus pro- 
perly made to give way to " martlet." The change is justi- 
fied by a comparison with a passage in The Merchant of 
Venice — 

But like the martlet 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of casualty.— ii. 9. 

But it may be further justified by comparison with the fol- 
lowing passage in Braithwaite's Survey of History f 1G38, 
p. 272. ** As the martin will not build but in fair houses, 
so this man will not live but in the ruins of honour." 
Shakespeare was we see choice in his epithet, and exact in 
his natural history ; " /em^/e-haunting." This passage when 
looked at in the original copies, shews of itself how carelessly 
the original editors performed their duties, at least in the 
first act of this tragedy. 
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I. 6. Banquo. 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage. 

It is remarkable that this compound rarely occurs. Dr. 
Johnson's explanation of it is surely erroneous. In the 
Porta Linguarum Trilinguis, an advantage is described "a 
something added to a building, as a jutting." The following 
passage in the Pacata Hibernia, contains something which 
approaches the nearest of any thing I have found to the 
word in question. Carew, the author, in describing Blarney 
Castle : " It is four piles joined in one, seated upon a main 
rock so as to be free from mining, the walls eighteen feet 
thick, and flanked at each corner to the best advantage" 
Shakespeare's French reading, perhaps, supplied him with it. 

I. 6. Duncan. 

The lore that follows us, sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God yield us" for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 

The following passage in Palsgrave's French and English 
Dictionary would at once have determined a point about 
which the commentators are at variance : " We use * God 
yelde you' by manner of thanking a person," p. 411 b. The 
passage is obscure, but not corrupted. It may be para- 
phrased thus : The affection which urges us to desire the 
society of our friends is sometimes the occasion of trouble 
to them ; but still we feel grateful for the affection which is 
manifested. So you are to regard this visit ; and with this 
view of it you will be disposed to thank us for the trouble 
which we occasion you. 

I. 7. Macbeth. 

If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly : If the assassination 
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Could trammel ap the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We'd jump the life to come. 

Thus is the reading of the text of the old copies corrected 
by the modern editors, and, in the main, no doubt success- 
fully. I also agree in the main with Johnson's paraphrase ; 
but he leaves it a little doubtful whether he justly appre- 
hended the force of the "But here," where "but" is certainly 
used in the sense of " only," and perhaps the better regulation 
would be 

Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here upon this bank and shoal of Time ; 
We'ld jump the life to come. 

If the blow ended the matter for this world, we would 
care nothing for the world to come. One can scarcely believe 
that Mr. Knight reports correctly the opinion of Tieck, who 
proposes to bring back the " school " of the old copies, and, 
as Mr. Knight represents the matter, argues upon it in a 
manner little worthy of his high reputation. 

"Time" should be printed with a capital letter. The 
" bank and shoal of Time" is a favourite image, almost trite ; 
the isthmus between the two eternities. 

"Here," as the thoughts proceed, has reference to the 
preceding " Here," meaning in this present world, while we 
are on this isthmus of Time : 

But in these cases 
We still have judgment here, that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. 

In this world we have judgment executed upon us. We 
teach others to do as we have done. The full form would 
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require " So," before "that" Here the Second Folio has 
accidentally lost a line, the passage standing thus : 

Which being taught, return 
To plague th'ingredience of our poison'd chalice 
To our own hps. 

This is worth observing, as an answer to those who profess 
to decry all departure from the old copies. 

That " surcease " may be equivalent to cessation is evident 
from Romeo and Juliet, Act iv. Sc. 1. 

No pulse 

Shall keep hii natural progress, but surcease to beat. 

And that " jump" is used for disregard, may be proved from 
Cymbeline, Act v. Sc. 4. 

Or jump the after-enquiry . 

I. 7. Macbeth. 

I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself 
And falls on the other. 

I do not perceive any difficulty here, when we consider 
that the image in the Poet's mind was that of a horseman 
gallantly mounting into his seat. The words " spur " and 
"vault" plainly shew what was in the Poet's mind. Mac- 
beth says that it is no instigation from without, only the 
working of ambition within ; the purposes of which are often 
defeated, as a person mounting a horse may take too high a 
leap, and so, instead of seating himself in the saddle, fall on 
the other side of the horse. The word "oft" seems lost 
before * o'erleaps," and the word " side" is wanting to make 
the sense complete. 

I. 7. Macbeth. 
I dare do all which may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

This reading, which is merely conjectural; which has not 
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the slightest show of authority from the only copies through 
which we receive any information respecting the true text as 
it flowed from the pen of Shakespeare, has so established 
itself in public opinion, and has received such extravagant 
praise from Dr. Johnson, that he will be thought a rash man 
who shall attempt to disturb the opinion, and to shew that 
it is not really what the Poet wrote or intended. 
The original is this: 

■ 

Who dares do more is none. 

In the first place, the substitution of "do" for "no" is 
most violent. It was no in the First Folio, and no was 
allowed to remain by the editor of the Second. In the 
second place, if, indeed, Shakespeare meant to express the 
sentiment, which the line as amended implies, he has written 
feebly and imperfectly, and left his sense in some, perhaps 
not inconsiderable, obscurity. 

It will be admitted that some change in the text as de- 
livered to us is required ; that it cannot stand as it appears 
in the original editions. The question is, not whether it 
shall be restored, but how it shall be restored ? and I now 
venture to propose, I believe for the first time, that the 
second of the two lines shall be given to Lady Macbeth, 
retaining the exact text of the old copies. 

The passage will then stand thus ; 

Macbsth. — We will proceed no further in this business : 

He hath honoured me of late, and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people ; 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 
Lady Macbeth .— Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you drest yourself? Hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 

N 2 
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To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, 
Letting " I dare not" wait upon " I would," 
Like the poor cat i' th* adage ? 
Macbeth.— Prithee, peace I 

I dare do all that may become a man. 
Lady Macbeth. — Who dares no more is none. What was it, then,* 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it then you were a man ; 
And to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. 

Thus much is sufficient to shew the propriety of the 
proposed regulation. But this is not the only part of the 
instigation-scene in which passages appear to me to be given 
to the wrong speaker. It is manifest, on a little consideration 
of the state of Macbeth's mind, that he could not have used 
the words given to him, 

Will it not be received 
When we have marked with blood, &c. 

If he had given utterance to any thing like this, he would 
have said " Will it be received," &c. while the words suit 
exactly with the state of mind and the objects of the un- 
relenting lady. Again, with less confidence, the last couplet 
of the scene appears to me to belong to Lady Macbeth, and 
not to her husband. 

* The original copies read 41 What beast waa't then." I regard the word 
"beast" as an intruder, and that it has got in thus : a copyist had written 
" wast » by mistake twice. The first being but imperfectly effaced or cancelled, 
it would be easily read " beast," the only word like it that could occur. This 
criticism has nothing to do with the more important points in the regulation of 
this passage. 
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The passage, regulated according to this view of it, will 
then stand thus : 

Lady Macbeth.— (In continuation of what she before said,) 

I have given rack, and know 
How tender *tis to love the babe that milks me I 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums 
And dashed the brains out, had I but so sworn 
As you have done to this. 
Macbeth.— If we should fail ! 

Lady Macbeth.— We fail ! 

But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him, hia two Chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume ; and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. When in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th'unguarded Duncan ? What not put upon 
His spungy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell. 
Macbeth. — {Aside.) Bring forth men-children only; 

For thy undaunted metal should compose 
Nothing but males. 

Lady Macbeth.— Will it not be received 

When we have marked with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and used their very daggers, 
That they have done't. Who dares receive it other, 
As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death. 
Macbeth.— I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Lady Macbeth. — Away, and mock the time with fairest show, 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

Macbeth was to go in to Duncan in accordance with the 
message brought by the lady. 

I. 2. Banquo 
This diamond he greets your wife withal 
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By the name of " moat kind hottest and shut up 

Thus, in all the editions. The commentators are en- 
deavouring to make sense of that which has no sense. " To 
shut up," says Mr. Steevens, is " to conclude," and he pro- 
duces authorities, to which Mr. Malone makes an addition. 
Then comes Mr. Boswell, who " rather supposes it means 
enclosed in content, content with every thing around him 
all thinking that Duncan is some way or other " shut up." 
Now, see the reading of the Second Folio, 

This diamond he greets your wife withal 

By the name of " most kind hostess ;'' and shut it up 

In measureless content. 

Undoubtedly the jewel in its case. That jewels were 
inclosed in cases is a point which needs not a word of note 
to prove. 

II. 1. Macbeth. 

thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 

Tarquin seems to have haunted the imagination of Shake- 
speare from his early days, when he chose the rape of 
Lucretia as the subject of a poem. He appears in the plays 
several times, and often unexpectedly, and certainly never 
less propitiously than here, whether we read with the modern 
editors strides, or with the former editors, sides. It would 
a little improve the passage, if for the second " with," we 
read " or," the two motions of the murderer, stealthy and 
hasty. 

II. 2. Ladt Macbeth. 

The attempt and not the deed 

Confounds us. 

This is usually printed with a comma after * attempt." 
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This is wrong. An unsuccessful attempt would produce to 
them infinite mischief— an attempt without the deed. 

II. 2. Macbeth. 

No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous aeaa incamardine, 
Making the green one, red. 

" Incarnardine," or " incarnadine" in one copy, is found 
in Sylvester. Describing the phoenix, he says, 

Her wings and train of feathers mixed fine 

An affected reading of the last clause has found too much 
favour. It has no countenance from the original editions, 
where the passage stands thus : 

Making the Green one, Red. 

On this second scene of the second act, which is one of 
wild and terrific grandeur, I offer the following somewhat 
bold observations, seeing in it, as it appears to me, that 
there has been some disturbance of the several short speeches 
or ejaculations, in the assignment of them to the speakers, 
since it proceeded from the hands of the Poet ; also, that 
there are other things which require a different regulation 
from that which we find in the original copies, or in the 
Variorum. 

In applying, however, to this scene the principle that 
there are errors in the stage-directions in this play, we must 
not forget that the very nature of such a scene as this re- 
quires that, which in a more tranquil scene would be contra- 
dictory, or at least incoherent, and that we are to expect 
expressions which would not be heard in calmer moments. 
But it seems to me that any agitation of spirit, or any in- 
coherence of ideas as the natural consequence, cannot demand 
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that the lady, when she has answered the inquiry of het 
guilty husband, 

Did'ft thou not hear a noise? 

by saying 

I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry : 
should then take up the husband's question, and address him 

Did not you speak ? 

but that this is also an inquiry of the conscience-stricken 
thane, whom every noise appals, and who would have every 
sound translated to him. He was not satisfied with her first 
explanation. The sounds had been no screaming of the 
owl, no crying of the cricket ; articulate sounds had fallen 
upon his ear, and he wished and vainly hoped that it was 
from her lips, and not from those of another, that they had 
proceeded. The few words which constitute that dialogue 
of monosyllables which follows, would then require to be 
thus distributed. He asks 

Did not you speak ? 

To which she replies 

When ? Now ? 

Both words spoken with an interrogative inflection. At 
what time do you mean that I spoke ? Is it now ? 

As I descended. 

Then was the time that the articulate sounds were heard 
which he now wishes to have explained, and the words 
should stand without a note of interrogation. The 

Aye 

of the lady then possesses an effect, which, as the scene 
stands at present, it wants. 
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Hark! 

he exclaims again. Another noise is heard. The distem- 
pered mind of Macbeth connects it with the sounds he had 
heard, or thought he had heard, in the second chamber, and 
he is about to relate what he had heard there. But, when 
he has inquired 

Who liei i» th' second chamber ? 
and has been answered 

Donaldbain, 

the Poet, to mark how his mind is distraught, and to read 
more solemnly this his great lesson against blood-guiltiness, 
represents him as casting his eyes down upon those hands 
stained with the blood of the " issue of mighty kings," and 
diverted from his purpose, he remarks 

This is a sorry sight. 

But this interruption, though highly proper, and, indeed, a 
most natural and striking incident, draws off the mind from 
the connection between the question, 

Who lies i' th' second chamber ? 

and what next follows, and prevents it from perceiving so 
clearly as it was to be desired, that the persons talking in 
their sleep who were overheard by Macbeth, as he returned 
from the murder which was committed over-head, lay in that 
second chamber. 

There' t one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried murder ! 

There, that is, in the second chamber, where lay the son 
of the murdered king. 

I pass over the words heard by Macbeth from the sleeping 
attendants of Donaldbain, and come to the more striking 
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part, and where there is again room for suspecting that the 
present critical text ought to be differently regulated. The 
old copies here may be considered neutral, and the subject 
open to any inquirers. Not in the chamber of Donaldbain, 
where only he heard the words " Murder !" " God bless me !" 
and "Amen," which actually proceeded from persons sleeping 
there, who happened at that moment to be talking in their 
sleep, but from one of those * airy tongues which syllable 
men's names on desert shores,' , he heard the voice which 

Sleep no more : Macbeth doth murder Sleep. 

These words were, like "the air-drawn dagger" which "mar- 
shalled his way," the mere coinage of his distempered brain, 
the impression of his own mind given to the inarticulate 
sounds produced by the wind of that dreadful night as it 
swept along his battlements. But the question is, what 
words did the Poet mean to represent him as supposing that 
he had heard. In the Variorum text there are several lines 
marked, by being printed in the italic letter, as if they were 
words heard by Macbeth. To me it appears that the airy 
voice said no more than this : 

Sleep no more : Macbeth doth murder Sleep ! 

or, as it is afterwards, 

Glamia doth murder Sleep. 

and that there the mark of quotation ended should be 
placed. What follows is a comment of his own : 

The innocent Sleep. 

The voice had first presented sleep in a prosopopoeia. It 
was a cherub, one of the "young and rosy cherubim" of 
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heaven. Macbeth invests it with its proper 
First it is 

The innocent Sleep ; 

the most simple, harmless, inoffensive thing in nature : 
Sleep, that never did wrong to any ; the purest picture and 
symbol of a confiding innocence. But other attributes 
present themselves: from its innocence he passes to its 
usefulness : 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd gleeve of care ; 
The death of each day's life ; sore labour's bath ; 
Balm of hurt minds ; great Nature's second course, 
in life's 



and he would have gone on still expatiating on the gentle 
and valuable qualities of the cherub Sleep whom he had 
basely murdered; but Lady Macbeth interrupts him, and 
asks with unaffected surprise, 

What do you mean ? 

He proceeds in the same distempered strain, not so much 
answering her question, as continuing to give expression to 
the feeling of horror at the thought which had fixed itself in 
his mind, that he had committed a defeat on the useful and 
the innocent Sleep ; and he repeats what the voice appeared 
to him to have said, with the additional circumstance that 
the voice seemed to pervade the apartments of his spacious 
castle, like the limbs of the great giant which lay in the 
Castle of Otranto, and that it would enter other ears than 
his, and lead to the discovery of his crime. 

Still it cried, «' Sleep no more," to all the house ; 
" Glamis hath murdered Sleep." 

And he comes at length to the horrible conviction that a 
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punishment which bore relation to the nature of the offence, 
would soon fall upon him, 

And therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more : Macbeth shall sleep no more. 

In this scene, we have, perhaps, as highly wrought a 
tragical effect as is to be found in the whole range of the 
ancient or modern drama. I have ventured to suggest what 
are very material alterations, but I have not changed a single 
word of text. All the alterations are in those matters which 
the state of the original copies plainly shews to lie open to 
the taste and judgment of any commentator. 

II. 3. Porte*. 

Here's a farmer that hang'd himself on the expectation of plenty. 

There is a story of such an event in the small tract of 
Peacham, entitled The Truth of our Times revealed out of one 
Man's Experience, 1638, p. 113. The farmer had hoarded 
hay when it was five pounds ten shillings per load, and when 
it unexpectedly fell to forty and thirty shillings, he hung 
himself through disappointment and vexation, but was cut 
down by his son before he was quite dead. No doubt such 
stories are of ail ages. 

III. 1. Macbeth. 
It is concluded. — Banquo, thy soul's flight. 
If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. 

Negotiations of this kind with assassins is now a thing 
so much unknown to us that this scene loses something 
of its effect from the incredulity with which we peruse it. 
But in the age of Elizabeth such negotiations were not very 
uncommon. An instance had recently occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford. Lodowick Grevile, who dwelt 
at Sesoncote, in Gloucestershire, and at Milcote, in Warwick- 
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shire, coveting the estate of one Webb, his tenant, at Drayton, 
plotted to murder him, and get the estate by a forged will. 
For this purpose Webb was invited to GrevuVs house, there 
to keep Christmas, when G re vile engaged two of his servants 
to strangle him in his bed. Grevile gave out that the man 
was ill : a clergyman was sent for to write his will, one of the 
murderers was put in the bed, who, counterfeiting the voice 
of the dying man, gave directions for the will, in which every 
thing was left to Grevile, except an annuity to an attorney at 
Banbury. The man was buried. Some time after one of the 
murderers, being in his cups at Stratford, said that he could 
hang his master. This expression was related to the other 
murderer, who acquainted his master with it. Grevile 
advised that to prevent further babbling he should be made 
away with. Grevile accordingly sent them out one night on 
some pretended business, when the babbler was murdered 
by his companion, and the body cast into a pit. The body 
floated, and was found. Inquiry was made who was last in 
the dead man's company. His companion was taken up ; 
he confessed and impeached his master ; they were arraigned 
in Westminster Hall on November 6, 1589. Grevile stood 
mute and was pressed to death on the 14th of November 
following, on which day the partner of his guilt was executed. 
This is the story as related in Dugdale's Warwickshire. The 
circumstance must have been well known to Shakespeare, as 
the Greviles were at this time patrons of the living of Strat- 
ford. 

III. 2. Lady Macbeth. 

Nought's had, all's spent, 
Where our desire is got without content : 
Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 

That these reflections belong to Macbeth, and not to the 
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lady, I entertain scarcely the shadow of a doubt When the 
servant has been dismissed to summon the thane to his 
lady's presence, Macbeth enters unexpectedly to the lady, 
muttering to himself the words before us, unconscious of her 
presence. Lady Macbeth hears what he says, and breaks in 
upon him with the following question — 

How now, my Lord ? why do you keep alone ? 
Of sorry est fancies your companions making, 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on. 

Perhaps for " safer " we should read " better.'' 
What follows is said by Macbeth more than half aside. 
At least it is not said dialogue-wise with the lady, who 
knew nothing of his intentions respecting Banquo. 

III. 2. Macbkth. 

ere, to black Hecate's summons, 
The 8H ahd-bornk beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

The question upon this is, whether " born w is %c natns " or 
« latus." There is no doubt that the habits of the Scara- 
txeus stercorarius were known in the time of Shakespeare ; 
but when we compare with the passage before us the follow- 
ing lines in Anthony and Cleopatra 

They are his shards, and he their beetle ; 

where Pompey is the beetle, and Ceesar and Anthony the two 
shard wings by which he raises himself, we see plainly what 
Shakespeare meant by shards, namely, the dry, husky, out- 
ward cover of the beetle's wings. 

As there are great authorities for the other explanation, I 
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shall observe that when Shakespeare speaks of the " sharded 
beetle * in Cymbeline, 

And often to oar comfort shall we find 
The tharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the fall -winged eagle. — hi. 3. 

it is clear that " sharded " is used in opposition to u full- 
winged.'* 

HI. 4. 

Macbeth .— There's blood apon thy face. 

Murderer. — Tis Banquo's then. 
Macbeth.— 'Tis better thee without, than he within. 
Is he dispatched ? 

Anything, almost, is to be preferred to the common ex- 
planation that Macbeth addresses the last sentence to the 
murderer, and is to be understood as saying that it is better 
the blood of Banquo should be on the face of his murderer, 
than in the body of Banquo himself. I would submit as the 
Poet's intention, that Macbeth goes to the door, and there 
sees the murderer with the evidence of the crime upon him : 
and with that infirmity of purpose which belongs to him, 
that occasional rising of the milk of human kindness, he is 
deeply shocked at the sight, especially contrasting it with the 
gaiety of the banquet ; he retires from the door, meditates, 
and then, feeling the importance to him of having got quit of 
Banquo, he utters the expression aside 

'Tis better thee without, than he within : 

that, horrible as it is, thus in the midst of the feast, to behold 
the assassin of his friend just without the door, it is still 
better than that Banquo himself should be alive and within 
the hall a guest at this entertainment. He thus recovers 
himself, and then goes to the door again to ask if the deed 
had been done effectually, « Is he dispatched ? M 
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In what follows, we cannot suppose that Macbeth speaks 
so as to be heard by the murderer, much less speaks to him, 
revealing the secret purpose and thoughts of his mind. They 
are aside speeches. 

III. 4. Rosse. 

His absence, Sir, 
Lays blame upon his promise. —Please it your highness 
To grace us with your royal company ? 

It is during this speech of Rosse that the ghost first be- 
comes visible to Macbeth. He had been about to take his 
seat according to the invitation of Lenox ; but now, full of 
horror, instead of doing so he starts back, which leads to the 
invitation of Rosse. 

III. 4. Enter Ghost. 

I cannot but incline to the opinion of those who think 
that the Ghosts of both the eminent persons who had been 
sent to their account by Macbeth's hand or orders appear at 
the banquet. If we must support the integrity of the stage- 
directions in this scene, when we have so much evidence 
that the stage-directions in other parts of the play are cor- 
rupted, we must at least change " Enter Ghost" for " Re- 
enter Ghost," if one and the same Ghost is intended. But 
I have so little faith in the accuracy with which the stage- 
directions in this play have come down to us, that I can be- 
lieve that in the prior direction about the Ghost, « Enter the 
Ghost of Banquo, and sits in Macbeth's place," " Banquo * 
has got in by mistake, superseding " Duncan : " in other 
words, that the first Ghost is the Ghost of Duncan, and not 
of Banquo. 

In questions like these, we must be content with probabi- 
lities. The chief probability lies here ; that the figure pre- 
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sented to the mind's eye of Macbeth was that of a person 
who had been buried : 

If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 

Now Banquo was then so recently dead that there had been 
no interment of him ; while Duncan had been honourably 
entombed, 

• 

carried to 1 col ink ill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 

Then that on the second appearance of a ghost we have 
the ghost of Banquo, appears probable from this circum- 
stance, that it is the ghost of a soldier, not of a peaceable 
person such as Duncan was — 

or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword, 

is like what would occur to the mind of Macbeth encounter- 
ing in this manner one whom he had so often seen in the field. 

It is quite clear from the account which Forman gives of 
this play in 1610, that a ghost of Banquo did appear, as the 
Play was originally performed, but I cannot go the length of 
Mr. Dyce in affirming that the words of Forman are con- 
clusive against the appearance of any other ghost. I think 
it more in Shakespeare's manner to bring in both, than to 
make one ghost appear, depart without apparent reason, and 
re-appear for no particular purpose. Richard is appalled 
by the ghosts of all whom he had murdered. Again, Macbeth 
seems to speak of more than one when he says 

You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such Mights, 

vol. n. o 
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And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blenched with fear. 

Rosse then asks, " What sights, my Lord ? " It might un- 
doubtedly be but the seeing twice the same figure ; but the 
construction would rather lead us to believe that Rosse un- 
derstood Macbeth to speak of more objects than one. 

Lastly, when Macbeth afterwards says, 

I am in blood 
Stept in so far, that should I wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er ; 

it seems as if the visions he had just witnessed had brought 
both his great victims to his remembrance, and placed them 
in the light of his countenance. 

Probabilities, as I said before, in a case like this, are all 
we are to expect, and the preceding view of the passage seems 
to me to shew how the probabilities lie. 

III. 4. Macbeth. 

Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I inhabit, then protest me 
The baby of a girl. 

If the comma is put after " inhabit," as it is in the old 
copies, and not after " then," there seems to be little diffi- 
culty in admitting that we have a just and proper reading ; 
u If I remain at home," or possibly " If I remain inactive." 
Capel says that in the passage in Hamlet, " I think this 
inhibition comes by the means of the late innovation," In- 
hibition is put for " not acting, ceasing to exhibit." So if 
" inhibit" be preferred, the text in other respects might be 
justified. 

IV. 1. Third Witch. 
Harper cries : 'tis time, 'tis time. 

The authentic copies read flarpier, which is the better word. 
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IV. 1. First Witch. 

Toad, that under the cold Btone 
Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Swelter'd venom sleeping got. 

Shakespeare speaks elsewhere of the toad ugly and 
venomous. The question is whether he is right in his natural 
history, or has only adopted the vulgar notion on this point. 
There is a paper by Dr. Davy in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of 1826, in which it is shewn that the toad is venom- 
ous, and moreover that "sweltered venom" is peculiarly 
proper, the poison lying diffused over the body immediately 
under the skin. This is the second instance in this play of 
Shakespeare's minute exactness in his natural history. 

IV. 1. All the Witches. 

Shew his eyes, and grieve his heart : 
Come like shadows, so depart. 

We have here another proof of the want of attention in 
preparing the stage-directions of this play, to which we have 
already had so much occasion to advert. The .spectacle 
which follows is described as " A show of Eight Kings, and 
Banquo last, with a glass in his hand." This implies that 
Banquo holds the glass, while it is distinctly said — 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass, 
Which ahewi me many more ; and some I see 
That two -fold balls and treble sceptres carry : 
Horrible sight ! Now, I see, »tis true ; 
For the blood-boltered Banquo smiles upon me 
And points at tbem for his. 

This incongruity was perceived by the middle-period editors, 
and the stage-direction is altered thus : — " Eight Kings 
appear, and pass over the stage in order ; the last with a 
glass in his hand ; Banquo following." If as close an ad- 
herence to the old copies as might be were desired, the 
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incongruity would be effectually removed by reading the 
direction thus : — "A show of Eight Kings, and Banquo ; the 
last King with a glass in his hand." 

Shows like this were among the deceptions practised by 
the professors of the art of magic in Shakespeare's own 
time. 

Only I have sometimes, not without amazement, thought of the representatioa 
which a celebrated magician made unto Catherine de Medicis, the French 
Queen, whose impious curiosity led her to desire of him a magical eihibition of 
all the kings that had hitherto reigned in France, and yet were to rt ipn. Tue 
shapes of all the kings, even unto the husband of the queen, successively 
shewed themselves in the enchanted circle in which the conjuror made his invo- 
cations ; and they took as many turns as there had been years in their govern- 
ment. The kings that were to come did thus in like manner successively come 
upon the stage, namely Francis EL, Charles IX., Henry III., Henry IV. ; which 
being done, then two cardinals, Richelieu and Mararine, in red hats, became visible 
in the spectacle. But after these cardinals there entered wolves, bears, tigers, and 
lions to consummate the entertainment. {Magnolia Chritti Amtricana, by 
Cotton Mather, D.D. fol. 1702. Book II. p. 29.) 

Shakespeare has shewn his art in not suffering more than 
eight kings to appear in the procession, the rest being 
shewn only on the mirror. 

IV. l. Macbkth. 
Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; down ! 

This is finely imagined. Macbeth does not compare what 
he saw to Banquo, but to the fearful image of Banquo which 
he had lately beheld. 

IV. 1. Macbeth. 
What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 

That is, says Mr. Steevens, " the dissolution of nature," 
and no one beside seems to have bestowed a thought upon 
the passage. The passage quoted from 77ie Valiant IVeLsh- 
man is nothing to the purpose, the "cracks of Jove" there 
spoken of meaning the thunder. Yet it may be right. 
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We may perceive here, what could not fail to be a most 
acceptable prediction to King James, as he looked on his two 
sons, the hope of his royal house, Henry and Charles — an 
interminable line — nepotes nepotum : — but it has been ordered 
far otherwise. 

IV. 3. Macduff. 
He has no children. 

Not, I fear, Macbeth has no children, and therefore cannot 
have a father's feelings ; but, He has no children, and there- 
fore my vengeance cannot have its full retributive action. The 
thought was unworthy of Shakespeare, and it is to be classed 
with a still more heinous offence of the same kind, where 
Hamlet will not execute his intended vengeance on his 
uncle when he finds him at prayer. It is that inexplicable 
outbreak of ferocity on which we have before had occasion 
to observe. 

V. 1. Doctor. 

Yet I have known those which have walked in their sleep who have died 
holily in their beds. 

How different is the spirit of this passage from that 
we have just noticed ! Shakespeare was afraid lest the 
audience should go away from so impressive a scene as this, 
with the persuasion that sleep-walking was always to be 
taken as a sign of a burthened conscience. This gentle and 
kind-hearted man therefore throws in this expression as a 
protection of the persons subject to it. 

V. I. Lady Macbeth. 
I tell you yet again, Banquo's buried. 

Query if it ought not to be " Duncan Y* The mind of 
the lady seems to have been intent, almost entirely, on the 
death of Duncan. 
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V. 3. Macbeth. 

Then fly, false thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures. 

It may be doubted whether Shakespeare had any thought 
of comparing the fare of the Scottish nation with that of the 
English, the sumptuous feasting of the English being a com- 
mon topic of reproach. Thus Ariosto — 

While Ronald here is cheered with great excess, 
(As ever in the English land is found,) 

I mean to tell how that fair lady sped, &c— Canto via. St. 24. 

V. 3. Macbeth. 

My wav of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf. 

The sear-month is August in the proverb " Good to cut 
briars in the sere-month," preserved by Aubrey in his MS. 
treatise on the Remains of Gentilism in England ; and this 
is favourable to the change proposed by some of the com- 
mentators of way into May, Of sere-leaves there are many 
instances. Sandys compares the roofs of some houses he 
saw when abroad "to a grove of flourishing trees that have 
only seere and perished crowns." Travels, p. 93. Hacket 
affords a better illustration. When Archbishop Williams 
was in the Tower, he says, " Yet, to give his honest followers 
their due, the greatest part of them shrunk not, but did 
their best service that they could afford to their forlorn 
master, like sear-leaves that hang upon an oak in January ; 
though the tree can give them no sap they are loath to leave 
it" Part II. p. 127. The meaning of Macbeth is quite 
evident. 

V. 3. Macbbth. 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drag 
Would scour these English hence ? 

The first folio has cyme, the second correctly cteny, which 
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represents the pronunciation of the name of the drug now 
called senna in our author's time, and is still the pronuncia- 
tion of it by the common people. Thus in The Treasurie 
of Hidden Secrets, 16:?7 ; "Take seene of Alexandria one 
ounce," &c. The line has lost something of its melody by 
the substitution of senna for the softer word cceny, which 
ought to have been retained. We may go on altering our 
language if we please, but let us not throw on our dead 
poets the reproach of having written inharmoniously, when 
only we have ourselves, through conceit, thought proper to 
abrogate very good and serviceable terms. 

V. 3. Macbeth. 

1 wilt not be afraid of death and bane 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 

Fortresses, and perhaps kingdoms, have been lost and 
won by the effect of old prophecies even in our time. The 
fortress of Bhurtpore was taken by Lord Combermere, the 
defence of it being paralysed by an old prophecy that it 
could never be taken till the waters of its ditch should be 
swallowed by an alligator. The prediction was supposed by 
the orientals to be fulfilled in Lord Combermere, out of 
whose name they made Compare, which in the language of 
that part of India signifies an alligator. 

V. 5. 

Seyton. — The Queen, my lord, is dead. 
Macbeth.— She should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a word. — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player 
That strut* and frets his hour upon the stage, 
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And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

The Commentators afford very little assistance to the 
understanding of this passage, which on a superficial view 
exhibits, though somewhat obscurely, striking and affecting 
images. I have often looked at it with despair of being able 
to trace the coherence which we expect, notwithstanding the 
distracted state of the mind of Macbeth, and have regarded 
it, not as a passage which has come down to us corrupted, 
but as one of those thrown off by this free spirit, in which 
he trusted to a certain general effect, without being solicitous 
about the inquiries of a too cold criticism. But having 
found in a contemporary writer the word foules used for 
crowds, it occurred to me that for fools we might read 
foules in this sense of crowds, and this led to what may 
perhaps have been the real intention of the Poet. 

Macbeth, when he hears of the death of his lady, thinks 
first of the unseasonableness of the time ; sometime " here- 
after'' would have been the time for such a piece of intelli- 
gence as this: this introduces the idea of the disposition 
there is in man to procrastinate in every thing ; we are for 
ever saying " to-morrow," and this though we see men 
dying around us, every " yesterday" having conducted crowds 
of human beings to the grave. This introduces more 
general ideas of the vanity of man, who " walketh in a vain 
show, and is disquieted in vain," a passage of Scripture which 
seems to have been in the Poet's mind when he wrote what 
follows ; as is also another beautiful expression of that in- 
exhaustible treasury of beautiful moral and divine sentiment, 
u we spend our years as a tale that is told." Shakespeare's 
intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures is observ- 
able in all his plays, shewn sometimes in a broad and palpa- 
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ble allusion or adaptation, and sometimes, as here, in 
passages of which the germ only is in that book. At the 
same time there is something in the passage partaking of the 
desperation of the thane's position, and perhaps intended to 
shew what thoughts possess a mind like his, burthened with 
heavy guilt, and having some reason to think retribution 
near at hand. 

The word foule for crowd occurs in Archibold's Evangelical 
Fruit of the Seraphical Franciscan Order, 1628, MS. Harl. 
3888, "The foule of people past over him in time of 
sermon," f. 81. 

V. 7. Macduff. 
I see thee compass 'd with thy kingdom'* pearl. 

This is an expression for which it is not easy to account. 
There is as strange a use of the same word in Sylvester's 
Du Bartas — 

These parasites are even the pearls and rings 

(Pearls, said I, perils) in the ears of kings. 

For, O, what mischief but their wiles can work I— P. 554. 

The notes upon the passage are nothing to the purpose. It 
is possible that Shakespeare might allude to this passage of 
Sylvester. 
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HAMLET. 

Unlike in this respect to the noble tragedy we have just 
been considering, Hamlet has come down to us with a great 
variety of texts, each having claims upon our respectful 
attention. In a few instances it can hardly be doubted that 
we have two, and in one instance three, readings, which there 
is every reason to believe are readings of the author himself, 
who made slight changes in certain passages after the play 
in one form or other had been printed. 

The several texts presented to a modern editor are: — 
1. That of the Second Folio of 1632 2. That of the First 
Folio of 1623 ;— 3. and 4. Those of the Quartos of 1609 and 
1611 ; — 5. A copy without date, assigned by Lowndes to 
1607 ; — 6. and 7. Those of the Quartos of 1605 and 1604; — 
and S. That of another Quarto printed in 1603. The last 
named quarto presents the play in a form nearly approaching 
to what it originally was, not much more than half the length 
of the play as we now have it, and with innumerable cor- 
ruptions of the text of so gross a kind, that there is every 
reason to think that it was a surreptitious publication of 
some person who took down, and that most imperfectly, the 
words as they fell from the mouths of the performers in the 
theatre. Yet this edition has its value, and has not yet been 
made to bear as it ought to do on the criticism of this tragedy, 
either as a whole, or in respect of particular scenes or pas- 
sages in it. That such an edition had existed was known, 
or at least surmised on very probable grounds, in the time 
of the middle-period editors and commentators ; but no copy 
of it was known till the year 1825, when a copy wanting 
only the last leaf was discovered. Of this a reprint was 
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immediately published, a most valuable contribution indeed 
to Shakespeare literature.* 

The discovery of this edition so late in the day, may be 
taken as an encouraging evidence that we ought not yet to 
think that no further additions, substantial and important, 
are likely to be made to our knowledge of Shakespeare and 
his writings. 

The received text of this play is an eclectic text formed 
out of all the early editions known before 1825, with a few 
conjectural readings. I cannot but think this mode of 
making up the text an error, when the diversities are so 
numerous and so important. The better plan would have 
been to have taken the text of the folios, introducing slight 
corrections from the quartos, where there could be no room 
for doubt, but not passages which we have reason to think 
have been altered by the author himself, or which are found 
in the quartos and not in the folios. These passages are too 
good to be lost, but their proper place would be the margin. 

There is an entry of this play for publication on the books 
of the Stationers' Company, under the date July 2G, 1602. 
In the title page of the edition of 1603, it is said that the 
play had been several times acted, both in London and at 
the two Universities and elsewhere. In fact, it was then by 
no means a new play. The testimony of Gabriel Harvey, 
cited by Steevens (BoswelFs Malone, vol. vii. p. 168) seems 
to be decisive as to the existence of a play called Hamlet in 
1598, and to that play having been written by the same 
hand which produced the Venus and Adonis and the Rape of 
Lucrece. It might in that year have been a new play, and 

* It was found by Sir Henry Bunbury in a closet at Barton, bound up with 
many others of the quartos. The volume passed into the library of the Duke 
of Devonshire. See The Corrtipondence of Sir Thoina* Hanmtr, 8vo. 1838 r 
p. 80. 
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this may account for its absence from Meres' list of Shake- 
speare's Tragedies in a book published in that year. But, 
on the whole, having carried it back five years before the 
date of the earliest impression that is known, or likely to be 
known, there seems little difficulty in believing it might exist 
several years before 1598, and that this play by Shakespeare, 
and not another play by another hand on the same story, is 
the Hamlet alluded to by Lodge in 1596, and by Nash in 
the epistle before Green's Arcadia, written in or before 
1592, Mr. Malone thinks in 1589. 

Of course, this is meant only of the play in the rude im- 
perfect state, nearly, but in all probability not exactly, as we 
have it in the quarto of 1603. In the edition of 1604, it is 
said in the title page to be st enlarged to nearly as much 
again." 

If the play can really be carried back to a time before 
1589, there may be some ground for the opinion of those 
who have thought that there were strokes in it levelled at 
the Queen of Scots, who was put to death in 1587. 

The exact mode of the preparation of this tragedy will 
probably never be fully ascertained. Shakespeare seems to 
have worked upon it in a manner different from what was 
his usual practice. We collect from the newly-discovered 
copy, not only that large additions were made to the play 
after it had been presented at the theatres, but that very 
material changes were made in the distribution of the scenes, 
and the order of the events. This seems to shew that there 
was no period when the poet sat down to his work having a 
settled project in his mind, and meaning to work out the 
design continuously from the opening to the catastrophe; 
and this may be, after all, the true reason of the difficulty 
which has always been felt of determining what the character 
really is in which the Poet meant to invest the hero of the 
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piece. It may account also for the introduction of scenes 
which appear to have been written for the sake of them- 
selves alone ; beautiful in themselves, but neither necessary 
for the maintenance of a general harmony in the whole, nor 
for carrying on the business of the story. To this want of 
continuity in the composition of the piece, and of having the 
mind steadily intent on one design, plan, and object, is also 
to be attributed the great falling off in the later portions, 
and the lame and impotent manner in which what ought to 
be the grand catastrophe is at last brought about. 

Nothing in the dramatic art ever exceeded the skill with 
which the first act is throughout constructed. It is in the 
highest style of tragic grandeur, making only this one reason- 
able claim upon our indulgence, that we must lay aside our 
modern philosophy and look upon ourselves as belonging to 
a people who were firm believers in the reality of such 
spectral appearances. Now, even with all our scepticism, 
the Poet has given to the scenes the spirit of reality. We 
have neither time nor inclination to doubt. There is the 
majestic spectre, and we seem to see and hear it. Had the 
poet proceeded continuously, according to what from this 
opening may be concluded to have been at first his design, 
as far as we have reason to believe that he had conceived a 
design, and shewn us the young prince made acquainted 
with the manner of his father's death by the supernatural 
visitation, and, at the same time, engaged to avenge it on his 
uncle, not daring to do so openly, and thinking that the 
safest means of finally accomplishing his object was for a 
time to counterfeit lunacy, then seeking the opportunity, 
now opposed from without, now impeded by doubts of his 
uncle's guilt rising in his own mind, fearful of implicating 
his mother in the suspicions respecting hi3 father's mode of 
death, but at length, in full satisfaction of his uncle's guilt, 
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executing the ghost's behest in some open and solemn 
manner ; — this, with such an under-plot as is here wrought 
in, of his attachment to Ophelia, the effect of his assumed 
madness upon her, the impediments arising out of this at- 
tachment to the execution of the main purpose, would have 
formed the plot of as magnificent a tragedy as hath ever 
been conceived from the days when first the more awful 
passions were represented on the stage. 

It would have afforded also scope for all that diversity of 
character, and that variety of incident, which we find in the 
play as it now is, even, if that were thought a suitable scene 
for such a drama, to the introduction of the play within the 
play, by which Hamlet seeks to convince himself of his 
uncle's guilt; scope also for all those striking scenes and 
speeches, to which, and not to that in which lies the chief 
and highest excellence of dramatic writing, Hamlet owes that 
high popularity it has so long maintained. No one can be 
insensible to the power of such a composition as this ; and 
yet, of all the greater works, may not this be considered as 
that which is, on the whole, least honourable to him, shewing 
us what he could do, and shewing us also what a noble pro- 
mise he has left unfulfilled ? 

To borrow an expression from the language of criticism 
in a sister art, the piece is spotty. The spots are beautiful 
when contemplated in themselves, still they are but spots. 

There is also more by which the moral sense is offended 
in this play than in any other ; offended, I mean, not with 
the characters but with the author. The idea of a human 
being seeking to avenge a great and unpunished crime by 
the assassination of the criminal, even when we see that 
it involves parricide, however at variance it may be with 
Christian feeling, does not offend, because we see it to be 
essential to the very existence of such a story, and to belong 
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to the history as it is found in the old chronicles of Denmark ; 
but to make Hamlet forbear to execute his purpose when a 
favourable opportunity is presented, for the reason there 
given, is hideous, and more the affair of the poet than the 
historian. But the still greater offence is the introduction 
of Ophelia in a state of mind, which, if ever it did exist in 
nature, ought to be screened from every human eye, nor 
should the sex be prophaned by the remotest suspicion of its 
possible existence. 

We have also here that pandering to the corrupt English 
taste in tragedy on which we have had occasion to speak in 
our remarks on Romeo and Juliet. " An English audience 
at a tragedy love a clear stage ;" and, certainly, in Hamlet 
they may be gratified. We start with the ghost of a mur- 
dered King ; then there die, the succeeding King, the Queen, 
Hamlet, Polonius and his two children Laertes and Ophelia, 
Rosencrantz and Guilderstern. Of the conspicuous charac- 
ters only Horatio is left alive. An acquaintance with the 
ancient tragedy would have taught him that this slaughter is 
committed under an erroneous impression of the requisites 
of tragedy for effect, and the true source of the pleasure we 
derive from it. Indeed, it is but too manifest that Shake- 
speare had a finer idea of comedy than of tragedy ; great, 
however, in both. 

The introduction of Osrick and Fortinbras, new characters, 
towards the close of the play, is contrary to all rule ; and, 
though Shakespeare may be allowed to disregard the rules of 
the dramatic art, and to be a law to himself, yet, it may be 
submitted to the judgment of any one, whether it would not 
have been well for him to have conformed himself to the 
rule in this instance, especially in reference to the introduc- 
tion of such a character as Osrick. Fortinbras may be 
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tolerated, as Horatio must have some one to listen to his 
summing up. 

What more I have to observe on this play will appear more 
conveniently in observations on particular scenes or passages 
as they occur than in these more general remarks. But on 
that very prominent incident the appearance of the ghost, 
it will be perhaps more proper to introduce what may be 
regarded as a kind of justification of it before we enter on 
the first act, to which perhaps it would have been the wiser 
part had the author seen proper to confine the apparition. 

It is quite clear that in all ages of the world there have 
been many persons who have cherished the idea that the 
dead were sometimes permitted to revisit the world, and to 
hold converse with the living beings whom they had left 
behind them. The stories of such appearances are so 
numerous that even men of philosophical minds have argued 
the reality from a kind of supposed general assent, or a 
cumulative testimony, even when perhaps, if pressed, they 
would have been forced to acknowledge that there was an 
absence of adequate testimony in each particular instance 
that was presented to them. The better philosophy rejects 
the notion in the trivial cases in which the effect is limited 
to the execution of some simple and single act of kindness 
or justice, reserving such deviations from the ordinary course 
of the divine proceedings for the great purpose of authenti- 
cating claims to divine communications in cases in which the 
whole family of man is deeply interested. The better 
philosophy also sees sufficient to account for the particular 
stories of the kind in chance-coincidences, in imperfect 
vision, in excited feeling, in the love of the wonderful, in 
tricks practised on the credulous, in the pretences of im- 
postors, together with that real seeing (practically real) which 
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occurs to some persons, especially in old age, when the 
faculties are weakened and the brain disordered. But the 
question whether such appearances ever do occur is not 
essential to the justification of the Poet. His justification 
lies in this, that it was believed that they did occur ; he spoke 
to his audience and presented to his spectators what was ac- 
cording to their conception and belief. This is all that is 
necessary for his justification ; and if it be said that here, as 
in other instances, Shakespeare ought to have come forward 
clearing away popular delusions and teaching the truth, it 
may be replied that, however we may for the moment be 
seduced by the skill manifested in the scene to think it real, 
no one ever appealed in the philosophical question to the 
ghosts of Banquo or Hamlet the King, or to those which dis- 
turbed the slumbers of King Richard, but rather to that of 
Mr. Offley or any other familiar name ; so that the testimony, 
so to speak, of Shakespeare has no weight in the philosophi- 
cal question, nor was it ever intended by the Poet that it 
should have. His only aim was to produce the effects 
proper to tragedy. 

In the minuter circumstances of the apparition we may 
observe how closely he has adhered to the popular notions 
on the subject. The ghost of Lord Stourton, as the story 
was delivered down in the families of Stourton and Arundell, 
had not a tale of murder to tell, and only to speak of his 
own terrible sufferings ; but in other respects it appears to 
have a near resemblance to the ghost of King Hamlet. The 
incident occurred between 1588 and 1594, and is in effect 
thus related by Father More in his History of the Jesuits' 
Mission in England, p. 171 : — Lord Stourton, though in his 
heart adhering to the Catholic Church, conformed to Pro- 
testant forms of worship, preferring, as says the narrator, the 
preservation of his estate before celestial benefits. But, in 

VOL. II. l» 
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order that death might not come upon him unprepared, he 
kept two priests constantly in his house, giving strict orders 
that neither by night nor by day should both be absent It 
happened, however, that his injunctions were not observed ; 
and the baron was surprised with sudden sickness when both 
were absent from his house, nor could either of them be found. 
He called therefore his wife and his steward, and explained to 
them with many tears with what grief he was affected at the 
thought that he was now deprived of the great benefit which he 
expected in enjoying Catholic rites at the last, and confessing 
his great fault in a simulated profession of religion. Having 
besought them with humble intreaties that they would ask 
pardon for him of God, he died. These circumstances were 
mentioned to a priest named John Cornelius, and the 
question was proposed to him, whether it were lawful to pray 
for a person dead in such a state ? * Undoubtedly," said he, 
u it is both lawful and necessary." On the following day, 
as Cornelius was performing sacred offices, in the part which 
related to the dead he suddenly perceived Lord Stourton in 
the dress he usually wore, standing at the side of the altar 
called the Gospel, and heard him earnestly beseeching him 
that he would have pity upon him, for that he was burning 
in the flames of purgatory ; and then, opening his vest, he 
shewed his scorched side, and begged that he might be 
recommended to the prayers of those who were standing by. 
All this time the ghost was visible to Cornelius only, who 
stopped in his service, and remained, as the people thought, 
abstracted, till his attention was recalled to the service in 
which he was engaged by those about him. 

More however further says that there was some difference 
in the way in which the story was told in two points ; first, 
the part of the service at which the apparition made its 
appearance, which some say was during the commemoration 
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of the living not of the dead ; also that it was seen by a 
person in attendance as well as by Cornelius himself; and 
with this agrees the testimony of a Mr. Manger, cited in the 
Memoirs of the Missionary Priests, 8vo. 1741, p. 306, who 
gives the name of the attendant.* 

Yet it was not that the people were not exhorted to think 
otherwise, and led by their Protestant preachers to trace 
some such stories as this to what is at least a possible origin. 
For thus speaks Henry Smith, one of the most eloquent of 
the London pastors in the days of Queen Elizabeth, in his 
Pilgrim's Wish :— 

If any man be not satisfied with this, to beliere that the souls of the dead do 
not walk after their dissolution, let me reason with him thns :—Is it a soul which 
thou seest ? Why, a soul is a spirit, and cannot be seen, no more than a voice 
or an echo. Didst thou ever see thine own soul, though it hath been ever with 
thee since thou wast born ? Dost thou think it is a body ? Why, a body can- 
not walk without a soul, for the soul is the life which moveth the body. If thou 
say it is a body and soul too, then why doth Paul call death a dissolution ? It is 
a separation of the soul from the body : if the body and soul be not dissolved, 
then the man is not dead, but living still. If thou say the soul is come to the 
body, and the body is risen to the soul for that time, then I can say no more to 
thee, but believe thine own eyes : if thou thickest that it is such a man's body 
that thou seest, look in the grave aad open the ground, and then thou shall see 
the body where it was laid, even while the vizor walks in thy sight : therefore ap- 
paritions are no other than that which appeared to Saul. Thus the devil hath 
many ways to deceive, and thia is one, and a dangerous one, to draw us from 
God's word to visions, and dreams, and apparitions, upon which many of the 
doctrines of the Papists are grounded. They had never heard of Purgatory 
but for those spirits that walked in the night and told them that they were the 
souls of such and such, which suffered in fire till their masses, and alms, and 



• The Lord Stourton of this story was John Lord Stourton, who, according to 
the Peerages, died without issue on October 13, 1588. He was the eldest son of 
Charles Lord Stourton, whose share in the murder of the Hartgills led to hia 
execution at Salisbury in 1557. The wife of Charles Lord Stourton and 
mother of John was a daughter of Edward Earl of Derby. According to the 
Memoirs of the Missionary Priests she survived her son, one of whose 
entreaties, according to that authority, was that she should cause masses to be 
said for his soul. 
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pilgrimages did ransom them out ; so these night-spirits begat Purgatory, and 
Purgatory begat Trentals, as one serpent hatcheth another. 

There is more to the same purpose. 

The purpose of the visit of the ghost was conformable 
with popular belief. There seem to have been three chief 
businesses for which the buried re-appeared in the world ; 
1. The righting wronged orphans; 2. The discovery of 
treasure that had been concealed in the earth ; 3. The reveal- 
ing acts of murder, and bringing the criminals to justice. 
It is remarkable how these purposes, which even to the 
present day usually make part of the superstition, have 
come down from the earlier times. Thus Virgil, on the ghost 
of Sichceus: — 

But in a dream, nnburied yet, her husband came to appear, 
With visage pale and wondrous hewes, full deadly was his chear ; 
And told her all, and wide his wound disclosing, shewed his breast, 
How be before the altar was, for what intent, oppressed : 
And bade her flee the wicked soil, e'er worse might her befall, 
And treasure underground he shewed to help her therewithal! ; 
Both gold and silver plenty great unknown till then, and so 
This Dido did, and made her friends, and ordain'd forth to go. 

^Eneid I. Phaer. 

But there is much in all the popular superstitions of England 
which may be traced to classical ages. 

I. 1. Francisco. 

'tis bitter cold, 
And I am sick at heart. 

As no particular reason appears for the melancholy of this 
insignificant personage, it is probable that the Poet meant 
by this little artifice to prepare the minds of the spectators 
for a tragical story. Such a remark at the opening of a play 
disposed their minds, unconsciously perhaps to themselves, 
to the solemnity of thought and feeling which suited the 
.awful scenes soon to be unfolded. We find the same ex- 
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cusable artifice at the opening of The Merctiant of Venice 
and of Romeo and Juliet. 

I. 1. Horatio. 
it harrows me with fear and wonder. 

Steevens, the only commentator who has noticed this word, 
says, " to harrow is to conquer, to subdue." It is rather to 
tear to pieces, to distract. 

And when that harrying it, and all to-tearing. — 

Harinoton's Ariosto, Canto 37, St. 68. 

It seems to be formed on the action of the harrow upon the 
clods and furrows. 

I. 1. Horatio. 
Stay : speak : speak I charge thee, speak. 

I cannot approve of Mr. Malone's punctuation of this 
line. The second folio has it much better. 

Stay : speak, speak, I charge thee, speak. 

In that edition there is also the stage-direction, "Exit 
ghost" at these words. 

I. 1. Horatio. 
So frown'd he once, when in an angry parle, 
He smote the blrdded Polack on the ice. 

A more pertinent illustration of the word parle than any 
in the notes is afforded by Giles Fletcher, in his book Of the 
Russe Commonwealth, 1591. "When they besiege a town 
or fort they offer much parle, and send many flattering 
messages to persuade a surrendry." To parley, which is the 
same word, is quite a word of ordinary usage. Sled is sledge. 
In the Synonymorum Sylva, 1595, it stands as equivalent to 
dray. " Polack'' is French, It occurs everywhere in Les 
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Cronigues et Annates de Poloigne, by Blase de Vigenere, 4to., 
1573, where we say Pole. 

I. 1. Horatio. 

as, by the same co-mart, 
And carriage of the article designM. 

" Cov'nant " is the reading of the folios, which is certainly 
to be preferred to the word which now appears ; but the Poet 
probably wrote compact, " Carriage" is equivalent to bear- 
ing, as we still say the bearing of any article or clause in a 
document. 

I. 1. Horatio. 
Shark' d up a list of landless resolutcs. 

The first edition reads sight, which, though now accounted 
a vulgarism, is here the better word. 

I. 1. Horatio. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julias fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 
As stars with trains of fire, and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star, 
Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands, 
Was sick almost to domesday with eclipse. 

I wonder that the commentators should have overlooked 
so obvious an origin of this passage as Lucan's description 
of the prodigies which preceded the death of Caesar. We 
have the tenantless graves, the sheeted dead seen in the 
streets, the stars with trains of fire, and the moon's eclipse. 
See the first book of the Pharsalia, It is of little moment 
to ask if Lucan had been translated when Shakespeare wrote 
Hamlet. The earliest published translation I believe is that 
by Sir Arthur Gorges in 1614. 
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The squeak and gibber are to represent the vox tenuis of 
the ghosts. The same words occur together in Golding — 

But first he did bereave them of the use of speech and tongue, 
Which they to cursed perjury did use, both old and young, 
To chatter hoarsely and to shriek, to jabber aud to squeak, 
He hath them left, and for to mope and mow, but not to speak. 

B. xiv. 

A line is probably wanting where the modern editors have 
placed their dashes ; a Bingle line would be sufficient, ex- 
pressing the sense of such a line as the following : — 

In the heavens above strange portents did appear ; 
As stars with trains of fire, &c. 

I. 1. Marckllus. 

Some say, that ever 'gainst the season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

It is not observed in the notes, as possibly being too well 
known to need the remark, that it is a fact in the natural 
history of this bird, that it is often heard straining its throat 
at the most unseasonable hours in the depth of winter, and 
not, I believe, at other times of the year. I have myself 
heard one this very Christmas (1825) crowing loud at all 
times of the night. 

I. 1. Marckllus. 
No fairy takes, nor witch has power to charm. 

Palsgrave in his table of adjectives has ct Taken, as child- 
ren's limbs be by the fairies : faee." Also in Gammer 
Gur ton's Needle. 

Then they ait as still as stones in the street. 
As though they had been taken with fairies, or else with some ill spirit. 

I. 2. 

The expression is common in Shakespeare. 
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I. 1. Horatio. 
But look, the morn, in rufset mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 

It must have been in emulation of these lines that Milton 



Now morn her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearls. 

P. L. Book t. 1 . 

We have the same characteristics of morning in both — 



— rosy. 
Eastern hill — eastern clime. 
The dew — orient pearls. 

In Shakespeare, morning is the lusty husbandman brushing 
away the dew as he goes forth to his work and his labour 
till the evening. Milton's morning is Aurora herself, moving 
like a goddess lightly along. Milton's is Corinthian, Shake- 
speare's Doric ; but both are the works of a great master, 
and a critic would find a difficulty in deciding to which to 
give the preference. 
» 

I. 2. Hamlet. 
Not so, my lord, I am too much I* th' bun. 

Deprived of the charities of kindred. See the explanation 
of this much-misunderstood line in the notes on Much Ado 
about Nothing, in vol. i. p. 250. 

I. 2. Hamlet. 
Together with all forms, modes, shews of grief. 

When we see that the three phrases 

Forms of grief 
Modes of grief 
Shews of grief 

have scarcely a perceptible difference, we shall not be dis- 
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posed to treat with so little respect as the commentators and 
editors have done the reading of the second folio — 

Together with all forrai , moods, and shews of grief. 

Here we have 

Forms, including habits exterior. 

Moods, the musings of the melancholy mind, occasionally and 

partially appearing. 
Shews of grief, mourning-apparel. 

But, whether preferred or no, " moods" and " modes" form 
a various reading well worthy of attention. In the first 
quarto, it may be added, in support of " moods," the King 
just before said to Hamlet — 

What means these sad and melancholy moods ? 

I. 2. Hamlet. 
I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 

He yields to his mother, while he grants nothing to the 
request or the command of his uncle. The uncle takes this 
in good part, though it is plain he perceives the distinction 
made by Hamlet. This is in character with his attempts to 
ingratiate himself with his cousin (nephew) and his son ; 
and generally, with the plausibility and the willingness to 
yield anything which it costs nothing to bestow, a feature in 
the King's character which the Poet has made sufficiently 
prominent. 

I. 2. Hamlet. 
O, that this too too solid flesh would melt. 

It is generally supposed that the reduplication of too is 
emphatic ; but this may be doubted. Too too, or, as we some 
times find it printed too-too, appears to have been in sense 
neither more nor less than too. As this is a point which has 
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not only escaped the commentators, but I believe the whole 
body of writers on English philology (1832), I shall illus- 
trate it by a pretty large collection of instances, taken from 
prose writers. 

They will say that no wise man would ever think that for shame which their 
adversary nttereth without all shame ; yea they will say he apeaketh too too 
babyishly, and so dash him out of countenance.— Wilson's Logic*. 

A glorious gentleman that had two servants, and belike would be known not 
only to have them, but also to have more, said in the presence of a worshipful 
man, I marvaile much where all my servants are. Marry, Sir, quoth one, that 
thought to hit him home, they were here all two even now. Thus he closely 
mock't him, and worthily I for the number is not great that standeth upon two, 
and all is to to much when it speaks of so few. — Wilson's Rhetorique, p. 188. 

Whereupon it cometh to pass that the bastards of great noblemen of pride and 
too too great presumption do avouch themselves to be descended of the same 
house Ferne'b Blazon of Gentry, p. 283. 

Withdrawing himself from the miseries, vanities, and vexations of this foolish 
and now too too much doting world, may give himself to the sweet contempla- 
tion of God. — Googe's Book of Husbandry, Dedication. 

All which could not have been done but by men united into a society or com- 
pany, as would be too too evident if once all were set at liberty.— A Treatise 
of Commerce, by John Wheler, p. 157. 

Contrariwise, Seneca was forbidden by Serenus the physician to eat any more 
of fish, being too too waterish a nourishment for his weak body. — Muffett on 
Food, p. 57. 

Palsgrave has beside to-much, to-little, 8fc, to to much, to to 
little, to to great, to to small, answering to par trop trop peu ; 
par trop trop grant ; par trop trop petit. 

The pronunciation was too-too, as appears by this line of 
a sonnet of Constable's — 

But I did too-too inestimable wey her. 

I. 2. Hamlet. 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter. 

Canon is an unhappy word to use here. I fear the truth 
is that the noise of the cannon in the King's speech was 
still ringing in the Poet's ears. 
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I. 2. Hamlet. 
I would not hear your enemy say so ; 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it trotter of your own report 
Against yourself. 

The second folio has have in the place of " hear a better 
reading, even if it had not the effect of obviating the dis- 
agreeable recurrence of the sounds " hear" and " ear." 

I. 2. Horatio. 
O yea, my lord, he wore his bever np. 

Some say it ought to be "he wore his bever down ;" but 
Shakespeare has the authority of one who ought to know 
something concerning what belongs to knights and chivalry, 

Which yielded, they their Deters up did rear 

And shewed themselves to her, such as indeed they were. — F. Q. iv. ri. 25. 

I. 3. Polonius. 

And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character. 

Polonius is the duU prosing politician of the time. There 
is probably much personal satire in the character. It was 
the practice of those politicians to deliver maxims to their 
children to be their guide in life. Thus Lord Burghley left 
ten admirable precepts of worldly prudence to his son Robert, 
afterwards Earl of Salisbury, which may be read in the 
Desiderata Curiosa ; and in The Harleian Miscellany is a 
letter from Sir Henry Sydney to Philip his son, containing 
divers lessons of prudence delivered in a didactic form. So 
also the Earl of Northumberland in the paper to which we 
have already referred. 

That there was some individual nobleman more particu- 
larly pointed at in the character of Polonius I can entertain 
no doubt, nor that some attentive observer of the men of 
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those times will one day trace the Poet home. Could it be 
the Lord Chamberlain? Prynne alludes to the practice 
of bringing living noblemen upon the stage, and names 
particularly the Lord Admiral, the Lord Treasurer, and 
Count Gondomer, as persons with whom the stage had 
made free. 

1. 4. Hamlbt. 

This heavy-headed revel, east and west, 
Makes us traduc'd and tax'd of other nations : 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition. 

Shakespeare has an allusion to the propensity of the 
Danes to this vice in Othello, Act II. Sc. 3, and he there 
also reprehends his own countrymen for it. That the Danes 
were open to the charge is shewn in the notes. It might 
have been added that in Lloyd's State Worthies, in the notice 
of Sir Robert Anstruther, who was ambassador to Denmark, 
is a very extraordinary anecdote illustrative of the drunken- 
ness of the Danish court. Dr. Muffett, in his very curious 
work entitled Health's Improvement, has the following pas- 
sage : — " How long we should sit at dinner and supper, 
though it be not set down precisely by physicians, yet, 
generally we may forbid too long or too short a time. 
Switrigalus, Duke of Lithuania, never sat fewer than six 
hours at dinner, and as many at supper ; from whom I think 
the custom of long sitting was derived to Denmark; for 
there, I remember, I sat with Frederick King of Denmark, 
and that most honourable Peregrine Lord Willoughby of 
Eresby, when he carried the Order of the Garter, seven or 
eight hours together at one meal." P. 294. 

Camden says that we received the vice of drunkenness 
from the Danes, Remains, p. 14 ; but he is probably alluding 
to a passage in the Polychronicon, where it is said that the 
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Danes, meaning the early Northmen, introduced drunken- 
ness into England. The English, in the Tudor reigns, 
appear to have been a remarkably sober people, and the 
introduction of the vice is attributed by contemporary 
writers to the connection with another people, neighbours 
only to the Danes. " Within these fifty or three score years 
it was a rare thing with us in England to see a drunken 
man, our nation carrying the name of the most sober and 
temperate of any other in the world. But since we had to 
do in the quarrel in the Netherlands, about the time of Sir 
John Norris his first being there, the custom of drinking 
and pledging healths was brought over into England." 
Peacham's Complete Gentleman, p. 202. Sir Richard Barck- 
ley, in his Discourse on the Felicities of Man, 1598, writes of 
the vice as then beginning to grow amongst his countrymen. 
" There be carowsers that will match Nero and Vitellius and 
Heliogabalus, if they were living, in that faculty. Unhappy 
are they, and far from felicity, that think it a glorious thing 
to contend for the superiority in carowsing, and to carry 
away the victory in such a Bacchanalian combat, which pes- 
tiferous disease beginneth to creep into our nation by the 
infection of our neighbours, that if it be not prevented by 
authority or laws, it is to be feared lest it will grow to be 
habituall," &c. p. 24. 
When Shakespeare says 

it is a rustom 
More honoured in the breach than the observance, 

we may regard him as again making an effort (and efforts by 
a genius such as his are not lost) to free his countrymen 
from so baneful a vice. 
The expression 

with swinish phrase 

Soil our addition, 
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seems to allude to some parody on the style of the Kings of 
Denmark, which bore allusion to this habit. 

I. 4. H AMI I T. 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

An exclamation of surprise rather than of apprehension. 
No doubt Shakespeare had often heard among his townsmen 
at Stratford the exclamation Lord bless me! on some occasion 
of sudden surprise, especially if accompanied with any feeling 
of the presence of danger, in which bless is used in a sense 
now faded, importing defence, protection. Seeing this to be 
the exclamation of unsophisticated nature, he puts it into 
the mouth of Hamlet, only clothing the sentiment in a less 
homely garb; making it, indeed, befitting a prince and a 
scholar. The idea of surprise predominates over the idea of 
apprehension. He did not mean that he needed protection 
in the presence of so gracious a figure, and the exclamation 
must be understood to escape him almost as much involun- 
tarily as the more ordinary expression above alluded to not 
unfrequently does from less cultivated minds in similar cir- 
cumstances. A pretty long pause should ensue after it is 
spoken, to allow him to recollect himself. 

I. 4. Hamlet. 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel, 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous. 

Glimpse is lost, or nearly so, in the sense in which Shake- 
speare here uses it. The following passage in Harington's 
Ariosto contains the word in the same sense : 

Untill it was his fortune toward night 

To come fast by a mountain, in whose side 

Forth of a cave he saw a glims of light — Canto xn. St. 64. 

The Poet makes the scene thus more picturesque, by in- 
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troducing the moon sending forth her beams on the plat- 
form, either through interstices of dark clouds floating in the 
heavens, or, what is more probable, through the openings 
among the battlements. 

I. 4. Horatio. 

And there assume some other horrible form 

Which might deprive YOUR sovereignty or reason, 

And draw you into madness. 

■ 

There is a very arrogant note of Mr. Gifford's, in his 
edition of the Works of Ben Jonson, on this passage, Vol. v. 
p. 352 ; the effect of which is, that we are to consider "your 
sovereignty" as equivalent to "your honour," or "your 
lordship." But we want authority for this use of "sove- 
reignty ; " that of the Host, in the scene of The New Inn, 
the play on which he was commenting, who spoke in jest, 
not being sufficient. Besides, it would be inappropriate as 
addressed to Hamlet, who was no sovereign. When so 
many eminent persons have attempted to explain this pas- 
sage and failed, I may be excused for suggesting that we 
ought to read 

Which might deprive of sovereignty your reason, 

which gives a clear and consistent meaning. 

I. 4. Horatio. 

The very place puts toys or desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Shakespeare alludes here to what many persons feel when 
on lofty heights, a desire of throwing themselves headlong. 
Warburton explains toys by whims. But Harington uses it 
in a sense closer to the sense it bears in this passage, as 
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equivalent to charms, deceptions. See his Notes on Ariosto, 
p. 119. 

I. 5. Ghost. 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole. 

I have already noticed the resemblance which the ghost 
in Shakespeare bears to the ghost of Sicheeus in Virgil ; and 
this line in which we have secure in an unusual sense seems 
to afford some reason to suppose that when he wrote this 
scene he had recently read that part of the iEneid which 
relates the story of Pygmalion, where occur the words, 




1. 5. Ghost. 
Unhouscl'd, disappointed, unanneal'd. 

The first and the last of these words present no difficulty ; 
they mean not having received the sacrament, and not having 
received extreme unction. The interposition of "disap- 
pointed,' , has always been found a difficulty. So general an 
idea interposed between two special ideas can hardly have 
been intended. To read, with some of the modern editions, 
" unanointed," is not justifiable, inasmuch as the sense of 
" unanointed" is expressed by " unanneal'd." To read " un- 
appointed," a little reduces the difficulty, though it does not 
remove it. Perhaps " unassorted" may have been the word, 
which is equivalent to "unabsolved." At the same time, 
though we find many instances in contemporary writings of 
houseling and annealing in reference to the sick, we do not 
find assoiling mentioned with them. To the instances in 
the notes may be added, from W. Burton's Translation of 
Seven Dialogues of Erasmus, 1606, "And then was called 
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the parish priest to anneal him, and to give him the holy 
sacrament and Palsgrave, one of whose examples is " I left 
him so far past that he was hoiiseld and aneiled." p. 148 b. 

These words, it will be seen, express exactly the state in 
which Lord Stourton had died, in 1588. 

I. 5. Hamlkt. 
My tables,— meet it is I set it down. 

This expression is the first in which we have any thing 
like the unsettling of the intellect, and what follows, to the 
end of the scene, can scarcely be reconciled to an opinion 
of the perfect sanity of Hamlet, except on the supposition 
that even now he began to put on the appearance of madness, 
which is not likely. At the same time it is to be observed, 
that the light and sportive sallies which follow are not abso- 
lutely out of nature, even if we suppose him sane, very 
powerful events not producing their natural effect at once. 
Some hours commonly intervene before the mind is awakened 
as it were to a sense of the change which has taken place, and 
during the interval men do act, not unfrequently, strangely 
and fantastically. When they begin to consider, then they 
begin to act in a manner correspondent to their situation 
and character. 

We have a trait of the manners of the times, and an au- 
thority for the word tables in the sense of memorandum-book. 
I subjoin two corroborative extracts. Speaking of Sir Philip 
Sidney, Aubrey says, " My great-uncle, Mr. T. Browne, 
remembered him ; and said that he was wont to take his 
table-book out of his pocket, and write down his notions as 
they came into his head, when he was writing his Arcadia, 
as he was hunting on our pleasant plains/' This is from 
those biographical notes by Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary 
of the seventeenth century, which contain the invaluable 

VOL. II. Q 
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notices of Shakespeare; notes, I take the liberty to add, not- 
withstanding Mr. Malone's cavils, which carry with them in 
an eminent degree proofs of their authenticity, and which 
are, in the main, supported by other evidence. The next is 
from an earlier writer, and shews that the practice prevailed 
in a rank of society beneath that in which Sir Philip Sidney 
is to be placed. " I wyll advise him to ryse be tyme in the 
morning, accordyng to the verse before of S. Sanat sancti- 
ficat et dicat surgere mane; and to go about hys closes, pas- 
tures, feldes, and specially by the hedges. And to have 
in his purse a payre of tables, and when he seith any thynge 
that wolde be amended, to wry te it in his tables ; as, and he 
fynd any horses, mares, beastes, shepe, swyne, or geese in 
his pastures that be not his owne." Fitzherbert's* Boke of 
Husbandry, p. 43 b. 

I. 5. Hamlet. 
Swear by my sword. 

There is much long and inefficient annotation on this ex- 
pression. The oath administered to the Knights of the Bath 
in the time of Shakespeare ended thus : — " In witness of all 
these, you shall kiss your sword, and offer it on this altar." 
See the whole oath in one of Dodsworth's manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library, vol. cxxii. f. 8. 

II. 1. POLONICS. 

And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out. 

Windlaces is used in a sense now forgotten. We find it 

* Supposed, and the opinion has been repeated in books innumerable, by some 
one who can never have read this very curious treatise, to be the work of the 
famous judge of this name. The book contains abundant proof that Fitiberbert 
the writer of it was one who bred horses as a trade on lands possessed by him in 
Derbyshire, where the family was ancient and widely diffused. 
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in Gelding's Ovid, the seventh book, the book in which 
Shakespeare was so well read. 

I got me to the knap 
Of this same hill, and there beheld of this strange course the bap, 
In which the beast seems one while caught, and yer a man would think, 
Doth quickly give the grewnd the slip, and from his biting shrink, 
And like a wily fox he runs not forth directly out, 
Nor makes a windlatMe over all the champion fields about, 
But doubling and indenting still avoids his enemy's lips, 
And turning short, as swift about as spinning wheel he whips, 
To disappoint the snatch." 

It is also used by Bishop Hacket, who, like Fuller, Mil- 
ton, and Marvel in his own time, and Southey in ours, 
delighted to maintain the credit of euphonous and valuable 
words, which the less reflecting were suffering to fall into 
absolute desuetude, if not doing their best to sink them in 
oblivion. 

II. 2. PoLONIUS. 

My news shall be the fruit to that great feast. 

This is the reading of the quartos. The folios have 

My news shall be the new$ to that great feast. 

which is obviously wrong, but it may suggest the true 
reading, 

My news shall be the nuU to that great feast. 

We still say, u It will be nuts to him," where a person has 
to hear something that wiU please him. The allusion to a 
banquet is kept up. 

II. 2. VoLTIMAND. 

Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee. 

All the quartos known to Malone read " three score thou- 
sand ; n the folios have " three thousand," and when the 

q 2 
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quarto of 1603 came to light, it was found to have " three 
thousand." This is one proof amongst others, either that 
the editors of the folio did not disdain the assistance of the 
first quarto, imperfect as it is, or that the first quarto has 
preserved readings which the editors of the folio had other 
reasons for knowing to be genuine. 

II. 2. POLONIUS. 

My liege and madam, to expostulate 

What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 

Were nothing but to waste day, night, and time. 

This is an admirable ridicule of the tedious exordiums 
which we sometimes find in the speeches of that age, scarcely 
a caricature. Polonius is intended for the crafty, cunning, 
tedious, self-important, self-commended politician, and finally, 
like most such men, he overshoots himself. Expostulate 
required to be justified by a quotation, that it might not 
be thought a word invented for the nonce. It is of rare 
occurrence. I find it however in A brief Relation of the 
Shipwreck of Henry May, 1593, incorporated in Captain 
Smith's book on Virginia. " How these isles came by the 
name of Bermudas, or the infinite number of black hogs, or 
so fearful to the world that many called them the Isle of 
Devils, that all men did shun as hell and perdition, I will 
not expostulate, nor trouble your patience with these uncer- 
tain antiquities. n P. 172. 

It means to inquire, and when it is an inquiry from a 
superior in a state of displeasure we get at once to what is 
the present signification of the word. Thus in the manuscript 
book of Anecdotes collected by Sir Nicholas L'Estrange, 
in which we have the story of Jonson Shakespeare and the 
Latin spoons, there is one, No. 77? in which the master of 
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the house, hearing a noise and disturbance, " comes and ex- 
postulates the cause." 

II. 2. POLONIUS. 

Exeunt King, Queen, end Attendants. 

To this point the newly discovered Hamlet keeps pace 
with the copies previously known, both in the order of its 
scenes, and the business of them. But at this point they 
separate, and the two courses are remarkable. Here Ham- 
let enters solus, and gives expression to the thoughts of his 
mind, then brooding on the calamities of life, in the well- 
known soliloquy. This is a suitable re-introduction of him, 
in his new character, under a solemn engagement to execute 
judgment for a dead father murdered ; but, seeing the difficul- 
ties which attend it, feeling something of doubt whether his 
uncle were so guilty as the ghost declared him to be, and per- 
haps feeling something of that natural repugnance to the 
deed which all kindly natures must feel, his mind is become 
moody and preys upon itself. Such reflections as are embo- 
died in that speech are suitable here, and, what is remark- 
able, they are not suitable to the situation of the speaker at 
the time to which it is now assigned, as will be shewn here- 
after. The first thought was here the best. When Polonius 
enters, he assumes the madman, and talks exceeding wildly. 

II. 2. Hamlet. 
The clown shall make those laugh whose longs arc tickled o' the sere. 

This passage is wanting in the quartos, but found in the fo- 
lios. It is found also in the newly-discovered quarto, except 
that there it wants the words u o' the sere an additional 
evidence that the readings of that edition are entitled to 
attention. 
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II. 2. 

Hamlet. — How chances it they travel ? their residence, both in reputation 
and profit, was better both ways. 

Rose ncr ant z — I think their inhibition comes by the means of the late 
innovation. 

u Inhibition n appears to me to be opposed to residence ; 
" their inhibition " is their not being in a settled habitation, 
but travelling, wandering. See what is said on Macbeth, 
" If trembling I inhibit." It is, however, a rare word in this 
sense, and I am not prepared with a decisive authority for 
the use of it. 

Their inhibition, their travelling, comes " by means of the 
late innovation." What the innovation was is plainly inti- 
mated in the dialogue which follows ; it was the appearance 
of children on the stage, who for a time drew away the pub- 
lic from the old performers. But that this was the innova- 
tion which produced this effect, we learn more decidedly from 
the newly-discovered copy. There we read " Y-faith, novelty 
carries it away : for the principal public audience that come 
to them are turned to private plays and to the humours of 
children." We have most decisive evidence that the company 
to which Shakespeare belonged, did occasionally leave Lon- 
don and travel, in the title-page of this quarto of 1603, in 
which the play is said to have been performed at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and other places. This scene was of the nature 
of an apology for their travelling, which was probably then, 
as it would be now, thought beneath the dignity of a company 
of performers who were the Lord Chamberlain's servants. 

In all that has been written on the History of the English 
stage, scarcely any attention has been paid to the history of 
any other stage than that of London. But the subject can 
never be thoroughly understood till we look at the growth of 
theatrical amusements in country places, not merely in the 
performances at Coventry, Chester, and Woodchurch of the 
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ancient mysteries, but in the representation of popular stories, 
which approaches nearer to the drama of the age of Shake- 
speare. There seem to have been companies of persons who 
made the stage, such as it was, a profession, without ever ap- 
pearing in London, but who were sometimes, no doubt, as now, 
reinforced by persons who belonged to the London theatres. 

It is said that Shakespeare was once performing at Edin- 
burgh, but no one has yet been able to produce evidence that 
is satisfactory. The English comedians sometimes even tra- 
velled abroad. Hey wood in his Apology for Actors, 1612, 
tells a remarkable story of a woman betraying a conscious- 
ness of murder when a company of English players were 
performing at Amsterdam. But a still more remarkable 
story is told of twenty-four English players who were acting 
at Cologne in the reign of James the First. It happened 
that there was a society of Irish Capuchins in that city, of 
whom Father Nugent was the superior. He engaged these 
players, who were all Protestants, in a theological contro- 
versy, and finally succeeded in recovering them to the Ca- 
tholic Church. This occurred about 1613. The name of 
the principal person among them was N. Spencer.* Compa- 
nies of English performers going in a body amongst a people 
of a different language is a remarkable fact, and shews a 
pre-eminence of the English theatre over those of Holland 
and Germany, at least. With what Archbold relates agrees 
what Prynne in his Histriomastix says, that very many of the 
players of his time were Roman Catholics. 

* This notice of a company of English actors at Cologne, is taken from a ma- 
nuscript history of the Society of Irish Capuchins in that city, written by Nicholas 
Archbold, who was one of them, in 1628. It is in the Library of the British 
Museum, Harleian, 3888. The manuscript contains several valuable biographical 
notices, peculiar to itself. 
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II. 2. Hamlkt. 
The first row of the pious chanson will shew you more. 

This is Mr. Malone's selection from three readings, every 
one of which may be said to be genuine — that is, to have 
been written by the author. The first was " godly ballet." 
This appears in the earliest quarto, 1603. The next was 
"pious chanson." This appears in the quartos of 1604 and 
1605. The ballet alluded to was on a scripture subject, the 
story of Jephtha. But both these expressions appeared to 
border on profaneness, and in the quarto of 1611 we find a 
third reading, " pons chanson/' which is also the reading of 
the folios. Whether, in regard to what was the latest inten- 
tion of the Poet, or to propriety, the third and latest reading 
ought to have been adopted by the modern editors, the term 
" pons chanson,'* when rightly understood, being a very ap- 
propriate term by which to designate the kind of composition 
which is here spoken of. 

If " pons chanson n were to be understood as Pope and 
others have considered it, as meaning only u ballads sung on 
bridges," it would appear to every one, as it has appeared to 
the later editors, a weak and inefficient expression, unworthy 
of the Poet. But in fact, in France, the trivial ballad, such 
as that referred to, is called in ordinary discourse a pons 
chanson, or a chanson du Pont Neuf. " Vaudevilles, ou Chan- 
sons du Pont Neuf, les chansons communes qui se chantent 
parmi le peuple avec une grande facilite, et sans art : Trivialis 
cantilena" — Dictionnaire de Trevoux, voce Chanson, 

Among the arbitrary alterations of Shakespeare's text, 
made by Rowe, the first modern editor, one of the most ad- 
venturous was on the passage before us. He had the " pons 
chanson" of the folio before him, and I believe no other 
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reading ; and, not knowing what to make of it, he substituted 
" rubrick," and the line became " The first row of the rubrick 
will shew you more." Rowe was in many respects a proper 
person to be selected for an Editor of Shakespeare, from 
among the literary men of the year 1 707, when there was 
probably not one person to be found who had much acquain- 
tance with the language or literature of the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; but he has certainly done much to deteriorate the text, 
and half the duty of later editors has been to recall readings 
which he had displaced. There were, however, in Rowe's 
time, those who had juster views of the duty of an editor, 
and amongst them the Earl of Oxford, who has left the fol- 
lowing severe remark on the work : " This Rowe, a special 
editor, though he pretended to be a poet, yet he knew little 
of what he was about : for there never was a worse editor ; 
he not only left the errors that had been in other editions, 
but added many of his own." — See Harl. MS. 7544. 

II. 2. Hamlst. 
Look, where my abridgement conies. 

* My " does not necessarily refer back to the speaker, but 
may be used expletively, as hath been remarked of me upon 
a former passage. Dr. Johnson is evidently mistaken when 
he explains " abridgement," " that which will shorten my 
talk." It is equivalent to what Hamlet afterwards says of 
them, that they are " the brief abstract and chronicle of the 
times." Thus Sir Thomas Urquhart says, of Paris, " so large 
a city, which is called the world's abridgement" — Discovery, 
Sfc. p. 103. Man was sometimes spoken of as the abridge- 
ment of the world: and Fuller, speaking of two Earls, a 
Scottish and an English Earl, admitted at the same time into 
the Order of the Garter, alluding to their appearance says, 
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"we have there beheld the abridgement of English and Scottish 
in their attendance."— Worthies, Wiltshire, p. 154. 

II. 2. Hamlkt. 
The nigged Pyrrhus— he whose sable arms, &c. 

It appears to have been taken for granted by the Com- 
mentators in the Variorum Shakespeare that this long speech 
is only introduced for the purpose of being ridiculed : but 
Mr. Caldecott, who printed Hamlet and As You Like It, as 
a specimen of a new edition of this author, has argued at 
some length that the commendations bestowed on these 
lines were sincere. I ruse from the perusal of his remarks 
without conviction, and with some surprise. Is it possible 
that Shakespeare, who knew so well what belongs to poetry 
and the dramatic art, can have approved of a wearisome 
speech like this, its bombast phrases, its empty declamation, 
and with at least two anti-climaxes, as palpable as can any- 
where be found ? There is but one redeeming clause. 

But, as we often see, against some storm, 
A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death : anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region. 

But even this, as the reader cannot but perceive, sinks as 
it proceeds, and becomes common-place and inharmonious. 
His objection to the phrase " mobled queen, 0 might of itself 
prove that the Poet, if he seemed in anything which he said 
to commend, spoke ironically, for a more unhappy expression 
could scarcely have occurred. 

Probably it was that very play of Dido, from which there 
are extracts in the notes, that he meant to ridicule. 

II. 2. Hamlet. 
A dull and muddr-mettled rascal, peak, 
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Like John- a -dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing. 

There was a corresponding term, John-a-nods; which is 
used by Harsnet in his Declaration of Popish Impostures, p. 
160, " a good plain John-a-nods a term, it appears, of con- 
tempt applied by scholars to the plain simple rustics. We 
should observe the relation of nodding and dreaming, which 
renders it improbable that Shakespeare's text should be cor- 
rected to John-a-droynes. 

II. 2. 11 AM LET. 

Fye upon ' t ! foh ! About my brains ! Humph ! I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim'd their malefactions. 

This is evidently intended to be the first conception of the 
design to try the conscience of the King by means of the 
play. The interjection " Humph \ n shews it. It is the in- 
terjection of consideration, deliberation. Yet Hamlet had 
already settled with the players that they should play the 
Murder of Gonzago, and introduce into it some verses of his 
own, which it is evident were meant to probe more closely 
the King's conscience. This is inconsistent, and is not to 
be justified by what some writers tell us, that Hamlet is 
meant to be an inconsistent character, which indeed explains 
any and every thing. In fact the interjection is not found 
in the original quarto or the first folio, and ought not to be 
there, as it makes prospective what is evidently retrospective, 
and is seen quite clearly to be so when read in the first 
quarto. * About my brains !" should be " About 9 t my 
brains !* that is, set about composing the lines which the 
players were to add to the play of the Murder of Gonzago. 
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II. 2. Hamlet. 

if he do BLENCH, 
I know my course. 

The word occurs in other plays of Shakespeare, and the 
meaning here and elsewhere is the same. We should now 
say, " if he do flinch" and perhaps in saying so we are in 
fact saying " If he do blench* 9 

The illustrations appended by Wase to his translation of 
the Cynegeticon of Gratius, 1654, shew the meaning of the 
word. " We know that if one set up a piece of white paper, 
it will make the deer blench, and balk that way." p. 77- 

III. 1. R08KNCRANTZ. 

Niggard of question ; but of our demands 
Most free in his reply. 

Warburton had very happily conjectured that we ought 
rather to read 

Most free of question ; but of our demands 
Niggard in his reply. 

which is in fact the account which the two lords must have 
rendered of their interview with Hamlet, if they meant to 
report it truly. Warburton's conjecture has not had justice 
done to it by other commentators, but we find it confirmed 
by the newly-discovered quarto. 

My lord, we have done all the best we could, 
To wring from him the cause of all his grief, 
Bat still he put us off, and by no means 
Would make an answer to that we exposde. 

III. 1. Hamlet. 
To be, or not to be, that is the question : — &c. 

I have already observed that in the copy of 1603 this ce- 
lebrated soliloquy is placed near the beginning of what ac- 
cording to the present distribution is the second act. It 
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stands there most appropriately, and most beautifully. We 
have seen at the close of the first act the state of Hamlet's 
mind immediately on having received the dread information 
and the solemn command of the Ghost ; we are next pre- 
sented with what was the state of his mind after a few days' 
reflection. He enters solus, in a meditative mood, and the 
subjects of his meditations are among the most awful which 
can engage mortal thoughts. This is to shew his natural 
mind. Then follows the dialogue with Ophelia, which is in- 
tended to shew us his artificial mind — that idle wandering 
folly which he assumed, the better to accomplish his object. 
I can conceive nothing more dramatically proper than this. 
It prepares for all the succeeding action in which the natural 
and the artificial Hamlet are so wildly combined. 

Why there was a change in the arrangement, or by whom 
it was made, I can no more explain than I can account for 
many other things connected with the publication of these 
dramas. But that the play is greatly injured by the change I 
feel a confident conviction; for not only is this soliloquy 
wanting in the place most appropriate to it, but it is now 
found in a place not suitable to it. Such meditations as 
these are not such as were likely to arise in the mind of one 
who had just conceived a design by which he hoped to settle 
a doubt of a very serious kind, and which must have been 
full of curiosity about the issue of his plot. If this speech is 
to indicate deliberation concerning suicide, or is even allied to 
suicide, such deliberation is surely out of place when curiosity 
was awake, and his mind deeply intent on something that he 
must do. To be sure the hypothesis of Inconsistency will 
explain all ; but then it will explain anything. 

Another very material effect is produced by the change 
in the point at which this solus speech is introduced. The 
line " But look where sadly the poor wretch comes reading" 
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immediately precedes his entry, when, supposing himself to 
be unobserved, he gives utterance to the musings of his mind. 
In the quarto of 1603 it is, "See where he comes poring 
upon a book." It is thus manifest that the Poet's intention 
was that these should be meditations of Hamlet on some- 
thing which he found written in a book which he holds in 
his hand, bringing it much more nearly to the similar scene 
in the Cato of Addison. Addison has named the author 
whom he has put into the hands of his hero, but Shake- 
speare has left his author unnamed, unfortunately I think ; 
but it is clear his intention was that Hamlet should be repre- 
sented as reading in a book which spoke of the evils of life, 
of death their cure, of futurity, of the question of being or not 
being when we have shuffled off this mortal coil, and that 
what he says arises out of the argument in the book before 
him, and is not to be regarded as from the beginning thoughts 
springing up in his own mind. " To be, or not to be : aye, 
there's the point" as it is in the quarto, is equivalent to, " You, 
the author, are discussing the question of what shall be here- 
after ; you have a great and mighty subject in hand." And 
the words as we now have them, " To be or not to be, that is 
the question," are much the same, if we regard, as we may, 
" question" as equivalent to theme, argument, or subject. 

To me it appears that something is lost by disjoining these 
meditations from the action of reading, and making them to 
arise wholly, as now they appear to do, from a well-spring of 
thought in his own mind. 

The difference between the original and the present arrange- 
ment consists in this ; that originally Hamlet entered reading, 
as he does now, immediately after Polonius had proposed 
that Ophelia should meet him as if by accident, and that he, 
the wily politician, should be concealed behind the arras, but 
that when he begins to speak, he delivers the soliloquy before 
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us, after which Ophelia meets him and the wild dialogue 
takes place. The King expresses his opinion that Hamlet 
is not distracted through love for Ophelia; and Polonius 
engages to search him deeper. Then follows the interview 
with Polonius, in the course of which Hamlet refers to the 
book he still held in his hand, talking wildly of its contents 
to Polonius. In the later editions, this dialogue between 
Hamlet and Polonius follows immediately on his entering 
with a book in his hand. The two arrangements then cor- 
respond till the King and Queen assent to see the Play ; 
when next in the original quarto Polonius proposes that the 
Queen shall send for Hamlet to her closet and that he shall 
be again behind the arras. But in the later editions, between 
these two events are interposed the Soliloquy and the inter- 
view with Ophelia. 

But though the first quarto presents us with this exceed- 
ingly interesting view of what was the Poet's first conception, 
and posibly even his last, yet it affords us little assistance in 
either settling the text of the Soliloquy itself, or in explaining 
difficult clauses in it ; for nothing can be more corrupt than 
the state in which it is represented : e. g. 

For in that dream of death, when we awake, 
And borne before an eTerlasting judge, 
From whence no passenger ever returned. 
The undLscover'd country at whose sight 
The happy smile, and the accursed damn'd. 

I have several not wholly unimportant remarks to make 
upon particular clauses. 

"For in that sleep of death what dreams may come." 
Shakespeare seems to have been deeply impressed with a feel- 
ing of the misery of uneasy dreams ; we see it in Clarence, 
and more awfully in Richard j we have also in his plays the 
effect of pleasant dreams. 

" When we have shuffled off this mortal coil." "Turmoil, 
bustle," says Warburton; rather perhaps, but I speak it 
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doubtfully, this coil of flesh which encompasseth the soul, 
what he elsewhere calls " this muddy vesture of decay." He 
was thinking of the coil of a rope. With this the expression 
" shuffled off " better coheres. 

" For who would bear the whips and scorns of time." 
Whips is probably equivalent to quips. The meaning of which 
is, satirical remarks, idle censures. Warburton proposes to 
read th' time, not having observed how " time" is used by our 
early writers, as equivalent to the modern expression The 
Times. " The time has got a vein of making him ridiculous, 
and men laugh at him by tradition." — Bishop Earle's Micro- 
cosmography. But we have it as in Shakespeare, without the 
article, in the nervous English of Clarendon. " Yet he who 
shall diligently observe the distempers and conjunctures of 
Time [the Times], the ambition, pride, and folly, of persons, 
and the sudden growth of wickedness, from want of care and 
circumspection in the first impressions, will find all their 
miseries to have proceeded, and to have been brought upon 
us by the same natural causes, and means which have usually 
attended kingdoms swollen with long plenty, pride, and excess, 
towards some signal mortification and castigation of heaven." 
— History of the Rebellion, Prologue. Shakespeare himself 
seems to use time in another place in the same manner : 

Then hath the course of justice wheel'd about 
And lefc thee but a very prey to Time ; 
Having no more but thought of what thou wert 
To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 

Kino Richard III. iv. 4. 

One passage may be added from a writer who gives us, 
more than any of his contemporaries, the language of the 
less cultivated part of society in the time of Shakespeare, 
Taylor the water poet. 

mock'd in rhyme, 
And made the only scornful theme of Time. 
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" The Law's delay." This has been a very common topic 
of complaint in all countries, and probably in all ages. Of 
the writers in the time of Shakespeare, Guevara makes it in 
Spain, Primaudaye in France, and Barckley and Davis, and 
doubtless several others, in England. Shakespeare had pro- 
bably some personal experience of it in his family's suit with 
the Lamberts. 

" When he himself might his quietus make." This is an 
Exchequer term. The mention of the law's delay had intro- 
duced the idea of proceedings in the courts of law, which led 
him to think of the Exchequer. It is the word which denotes 
that an accomptant is quit, and has been used from the 
original institution of these courts. It refers especially to 
" delay." Many an accomptant in that court has longed for 
his quietus. He might himself make it says the poet with 
so insignificant an instrument as a bodkin, the meanest kind 
of pointed weapon. I do not find that he uses quietus in any 
other play, but he has audit and other Exchequer terms. In 
one of the Sonnets we have quietus, and, what is remarkable, 
four other words which may be considered exchequer terras 
within the compass of two lines. 

Her audit, though delay' ,1 answer' d, must be, 

And her quietus is to render thee. Sonnet cxxtI. 

Bodkin seems to me not rightly explained as meaning a 
little dagger. Any thing mean and insignificant, even a bod- 
kin, may take away life. The passage quoted by Steevens 
seems to be when a dagger is spoken of with a kind of deri- 
sion or contempt. Reginald Scot plainly distinguishes a 
dagger from a bodkin when describing the Juggler's trick in 
which he appeared to stab himself — " Then thrust or cause to 
be thrust into your breast a round bodkin, or the point of a 
dagger."— Discovery of Witchcraft, fol. 1665, p. 198, first 
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printed in the reign of Elizabeth. We have the bodkin figured 
at p. 200, where it is plainly nothing but the common semp- 
tress's instrument so called. 

"Who would FARDELsbear?" The folios read, "Who would 
these fardels bear?'* a reading which ought not to have been 
merely shewn in the margin but placed in the text, — " these 
fardels," these burdens just before spoken of, the whips and 
scorns, the oppressor's wrongs, and the other evils he had 
specified. 

" And thus the native hue of Resolution is sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of thought;" thought is melancholy, whose 
hue was pale. 

Tarn melancholy forth to funeral*; 

The pale complexion is not for our pomp. 

AMms. N. D.i.1. 

" The native hue of Resolution " was no doubt red. The 
following passage from Bishop Earle seems to throw some 
light on the use of Resolution in this peculiar manner. " To 
whom, that is the world's wise man, murders are but resolute 
acts, and treason a business of great consequence." 

Having shewn that the Poef s original intention was that 
Hamlet should give utterance to the sentiments in this cele- 
brated soliloquy immediately on having perused a certain 
book, it becomes a point of reasonable curiosity to inquire 
whether Shakespeare had more particularly in his mind any 
one book, and, if so, what book it was. The passage would 
lose something of its effect if we supposed that the whole was 
merely artificial, that there was no one book thought of, but 
the mind was thrown upon a confused heap of writers of all 
ages who may have touched upon these awful topics. This 
would lead to the conclusion that there was some one book 
more particularly in his mind, and it may I think be deter- 
mined what particular book it was. 
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Mr. Douce has noticed the resemblance between the ex- 
pression 

To die,— to sleep,— 

No more? 

and the following passage : " In the Holy Scripture, death is 
not accounted otherwise than sleep, and to die is said to 
sleep." {Illustrations of Shakespeare, vol. iu p. 238.) This 
passage occurs in a book entitled Cardanus 9 Comforte, and this 
seems to be the book which Shakespeare placed in the hands 
of Hamlet. 

It was one of the many treatises written by one of the 
most extraordinary persons of the sixteenth century, Jerome 
Cardan, best known in our times as the inventor of the 
rule for solving equations of three dimensions in a particular 
case. The treatise written by him entitled Comfort attracted 
the attention of Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, who was much 
abroad, and who caused an English translation of it to be 
published in 1573. The translation was made by Thomas 
Bedingfield, one of the Gentlemen Pensioners of Queen 
Elizabeth, and there are prefixed to it commendatory verses 
by Thomas Churchyard, w T ho says of it — 

This book bewrays what wretched wrack belongs to life of man, 
What burthen* bore he on hi* back since first this world began. 

Here we have the " who would fardels bear " of the mono- 
logue. 

The treatise is divided into three books. In the first we 
have an enumeration and description of various calamities to 
which man is subject. In the second the author treats of the 
alleviation of them, and comes to the conclusion that Death 
is the object most worthy the desire of man. In the third 
he illustrates the vain desires of men, and shews how their 
own faults and whims are the chief cause of their misfortunes. 

The whole of the first and second books thus bear we per- 
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ceive a close resemblance to the subject of this soliloquizing ; 
but the following passages seem to approach so near to the 
thoughts of Hamlet that we can hardly doubt that they 
were in the Poet's mind when he put this speech into the 
mouth of his hero : 

How much were it better to follow the c ounsel of Agathius, who right well 
commended death, saying, that it did not only remove sickness and all other grief, 
but also, when all other discommodities of life did happen to man often, it never 
would come more than once. Book ii. 

Seeing therefore with such ease men die, what should we account of death 
to be resembled to anything better than sleep, fee. Ibid. 

Moste assured it is that such sleeps are most sweet as be most sound, for 
those are the best where in like unto dead men we dream nothing. The broken 
sleeps, the slumber, and dreams full of visions, are commonly in them that have 
weak and sickly bodies. Ibid. 

Cardan died in 15/5, and it is supposed was the voluntary 
cause of his own death. 

III. 1. Ophklia. 
The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's, eye, tongue, sword. 

It should rather be "The courtier's, scholar's, soldier's 
eye, tongue, sword;" and the newly discovered quarto might 
seem to authorize an editor to make the change : " The 
courtier, scholar, soldier, all in him." 

III. 1. Ophelia. 

Now see that noble and moat sovereign reason 
Like sweet bulla jangled, out of tune and harsh. 

Perhaps the word jangled may be better understood by 
others than by myself ; but it may not be quite useless to 
shew what was meant by it by the following quotation from 
Lines of Joshua Poole, addressed to his Scholars, and pre- 
fixed to his English Parnassus , 1657. 

Though whetstones cannot cut at all, they may 
Do service, and make knives as sharp as they 
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Themselves are blunt ; and they who cannot ring, 
By j any I in, j may toll better ringers in. 

III. 2. Hamlet. 
It out- Herods Herod. 

That Herod was a blustering, haughty personage in the 
popular dramas of the time receives further confirmation 
from The Towneley Mysteries or those of the Canons of 
Woodkirk, which have been lately published by the Sur- 
tees Society. In the Obi a do Magorum, Herod enters with 
a boastful speech— 

Peasse, I byd, bothe far and nere, 
I warne you leyfe youre sawis sere, 
Who that maykes noyse whyle I am here, 

I say shalle dye ; 
Of alle this world soothe far and nere 

The lord am I. 
Lord am I of every land, 
Of towre and towne, of se and sand, 
Agans roe dar no man stand 

That beds lyfe. 

He proceeds at great length in the same strain. Pilate was 
the same violent personage, whence it came to pass that a 
Pilate's voice was equivalent to a haulte voix, as we find 
in that great depository of English vernacular phrase, 
Palsgrave's Eclair cissement, 1530, f. 441 b. These things 
shew the great influence which the performance of the Mys- 
teries had on the manners of the age. 

III. 2. Hamlet. 

Whose end, both at the first, and now, was and is, to hold as 'twere the mirror 
up to nature ; to shew virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time, his form and pressure. 

This is a very correct description of the moral purposes of 
acting, and may have suggested to Randolph the idea of his 
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Muses' Looking-Glass, a dramatic piece in which the notion 
is amplified very ingeniously. I quote the passage from an 
author far less known than he deserves to be. 

Flowkrdkw. — But is there such a glass, good Rosciua ? 
R08CIU8. — There is, sent hither by the great Apollo. 

Who in the world's bright eye, and every day 

Set in this car of light surveys the earth 

Prom east to west, who, finding every place 

Fruitful in nothing but phantastique follies, 

And most ridiculous humours, as he is 

The God of Physick, thought it appertained 

To him to find a cure to purge the earth 

Of ignorance and sin, two grand diseases 

And now grown epidemical ; many receipts 

He thought upon, as to have planted hellebore 

In every garden. But none pleased like this. 

He takes out water from the Muses' spring, 

And sends it to the North, there to be freezed 

Into a christall. That being done, he makes 

A mirrour with it, and instils this vcrtuc 

That it should by reflection shew each man 

All his deformities both of soul and body. 

And cure 'cm both. 

III. 2. Hamlet. 

And let those that play your clowns speak no more than is set down for them. 

It is well shewn in the notes that in the infancy of the 
the English drama, that is, before the time of Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Chapman, and perhaps Lyly and Marlowe, the 
clowns were accustomed to extemporize, and particularly 
Tarleton, whose fame as a clown has never been surpassed. 
Thus in Gabriel Harvey's Pierce's Supplication we have — 
" Tarleton to extemporize." When the plays were written 
with more care and fullness, the author would not approve 
of this liberty in the actor, whence Shakespeare here repre- 
hends it. There is a remarkable addition at this place in 
the quarlo of 1603, which is not without marks of the hand 
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of Shakespeare—" And then you have some again that keep 
one suit of jests, as a man is known by one suit of apparel j 
and gentlemen quote his jests down in their tables before they 
come to the play ; as thus : Cannot you stay till I eat my 
porridge ? and You owe me a quarter's wages ; and My coat 
wants a cullison; and Your beer is sour; and blabbering 
with his lips ; and then keeping in his cinque-pace of jests, 
when, God knows, the warm clown cannot make a jest 
unless by chance as the blind man catcheth the hare." 
Phrases such as these continued to be the stock wit of the 
clowns who appeared on the stage of the mountebanks, who 
seem silently to have withdrawn themselves about the close 
of the last century. 

III. 2. Hamlet. 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 

Both these epithets required to be justified, yet it is not 
easy to do it. The passage seems to be imitated by Ran- 
dolph. 

Be not deceiv'd, I have no bended knees, 
No supple tongue, nor speeches steept in oil, 
No candied flattery, no honied words, — 

I come an armed Prologue. The Prceludium to Aristippos. 

HI. 2. Hamlet. 

if his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 

The speech which Hamlet himself had prepared for the 
players ; an additional proof, if any were wanting, that the 
play of the Murder of Gonzago, about which he had con- 
versed with the actors, was that which was to catch the con- 
science of the king, and, therefore, that the soliloquizing on 
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which 1 have remarked could not, as it appears in the play 
as it at present stands, be the origination of this design. 

111. 2. Hamlet. 
And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan's stithy. 

Smithy must rather have been the word. 

III. 2. 

King. — How fares our cousin Hamlet ? 

Hamlet. — Excellent, i'faith; of the cameleon's dish ; I eat the air, 
promise-crammed ; you cannot feed capons so. 

Perhaps I may be but stating what is obvious to every 
reader, an error into which commentators are too apt to fall, 
when I remark that here we have the two senses of the 
word fare, which, like est, means both is and eat. The king 
inquires in the first sense, Hamlet answers in the second. 

III. 2. Hamlet. 
u For O, for O, the hobby-horse is forgot." 

This line of an old song is also introduced in Love 
Labours Lost ; and I am happy in being able to supply a 
copy of a stanza in a song in which something very like it 
occurs. It is found among Weelks' Madrigals, 1608, No. xx. 

Since Robin Hood, Maid Marian, and little John 

are gone-a 

Tbe Hobby-horse was quite forgot when Kemp did dance 

a home ■ a s 

He did labour 

After the tabor 

For to dance 

Then into France 

For he took pains 
To skip, to skip, to skip it, in hope of gains, of gains, 
He will trip it, trip it, trip it, on the toe, 
Diddle, diddle, diddle, do. 
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III. 2. 
The Dumb Show. 

To represent the story of a play in Dumb Show when the 
play itself is going to be performed, appears a most extraor- 
dinary mode of procedure, and nothing like it has been 
traced in the usages of the English theatre, or, I believe, in 
the theatres of the more polished nations of Europe. What 
approach nearest to it, and may by some be mistaken for it, 
are the Dumb Shows in SackvuVs Gorboduc and Gascoign's 
Jocasta. But whoever considers these shows attentively will 
perceive that they are something essentially different from 
the exhibition of the very action which is immediately to 
follow with the accompanying dialogue. They are, in fact, 
but so many moralizations, resembling the choruses of the 
Greek drama, the moral lessons being read in action, rather 
than in words. I do not recollect any other English play 
with a dumb show even of this kind ; and Ophelia's question 
" What means this, my love ? 99 and " Will he tell us what 
this show means ? n prove that shows such as these made no 
part of the common dramatic entertainments of England. 

But to shew how utterly unlike are the Dumb Shows 
in Jocasta to the Dumb Show of Hamlet, I shall transcribe 
Gascoign's own instructions respecting the dumb show by 
which one of the Acts is introduced, only premising that 
neither Sesostris, nor Curtius, whose story is the subject of 
another of these shows, are characters of the drama, or have 
anything whatever to do with it. 

First, before the beginning of the first Act, did sound a doleful and strange 
noise of viols, cythren, bandarion, and such like ; during the which there came 
in upon the stage a King with an imperial crown upon his head, very richly 
apparelled ; a sceptre in his right hand, a mound with a cross in his left hand, 
sitting in a chariot very richly furnished, drawn in by four kings, in their dou- 
blets and hosen, with crowns also upon their heads, representing unto us ambi- 
tion by the history of Sesostris, king of Egypt, who being in his time and reign 
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a mighty conqueror, yet not content to have subdued many princes and taken 
from them their kingdoms and dominions, did in like manner cause those kings 
whom he had so overcome to draw in his chariot like beasts and oxen, thereby 
to content his unbridled ambitious desire. After he had been drawn twice 
about the stage and retired, the music ceased, and Jocasta the Queen issued 
out of her house, beginning the first Act as followeth, &c. 

The shows in Gorboduc are of the same kind. Of these 
Mr. Warton speaks thus : — 

Every Act is introduced, as was the custom in our old playa, with a species 
of machinery called the " Dumb Show, " shadowing by an allegorical exhibition 
the matter that was immediately to follow. In the construction of this spec- 
tacle, and its personifications, much poetry and imagination were often dis- 
played. It is some apology for these preparations, that they were commonly too 
mysterious and obscure to forestall the future events with any degree of clearness 
and precision. Not that this mute mimicry was always typical of the ensuing 
incidents. It sometimes served for a compendious introduction of such circum- 
stances as could not coram odiously be comprehended within the bounds of the 
representation. It sometimes supplied deficiencies, and covered the want of 
business. Hut. of English Poetry, 8vo. 1840, III. 293. 

It is evident then that these shows are something essen- 
tially different from the show which we have in Hamlet. 

No one has hitherto hit upon the true origin of the show 
in Hamlet. It seems that such strange and unsuitable anti- 
cipations were according to the common practice of the Danish 
Theatre. 

I first became acquainted with this fact, which appears to 
explain what without it appears to carry absurdity as far as it 
will go, when reading an unpublished diary of the seventeenth 
century, the writer of which relates that about the close of 
the year 1688 there landed at Hull about six thousand 
Danish soldiers, who were dispersed in the neighbouring 
towns. Some of them were quartered at the little town of 
Hatfield, near Doncaster, near to which the writer of the 
diary lived, who, having given some general account of their 
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habits, proceeds thus : — M Many of them while they stayed 
here acted a play in their language, and they got a vast deal 
of money thereby. The design of it was Herod's Tyranny, 
the Birth of Christ, and the Coming of the Wise Men. They 
built a stage in our large court-house, and acted the same 
thereon. I observed that all the postures were shewn first, 
namely, the king on his throne, his servants standing about 
him ; and then, the scenes being drawn, another posture came, 
the barbarous soldiers murdering the infants, and so on ; 
and when they had run through all so, they then began to act 
both together. All which time they had plenty of all sorts of 
music of themselves, for [one] soldier played on one sort, 
and one another. I heard some of them say that some of 
these players belonged to the King of Denmark's play-house 
that was set a fire and burnt when most of the nobles 
were beholding a play several years ago." The writer of this 
diary was Abraham de la Pryme, and it is the same diary 
to which we owe a remarkable notice of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and many other biographical and topographical facts no 
where else preserved. 

III. 2. Player Queen. 

And women's fear and love hold quantity ; 
In neither aught or in extremity. 

I believe the passage should be printed thus : 

And women's fear and love hold quantity 
In neither : — aught or in extremity. 

that is, nothing, or in excess. An aught is the common 
name of the cypher in Warwickshire and elsewhere. 

III. S. Kmc. 
Have you heard the argument ? Is there no offence in it ? 

This seems to be an oversight, for the King is represented 
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as being present at the dumb show, which would make him 
well acquainted with the argument ; and the only wonder is, 
that he could bear to allow the play to proceed when he had 
seen the show. 

III. 2. Hamlet. 

The Mouse -trap. Marry how ? Tropically. This play is the image of a 
murder done in Vienna : Gonzago is the Duke's name ; his wife Baptista. 

Hamlet calls the play The Mouse-trap, with reference to the 
design with which it was performed. It was to catch the 
conscience of the King. Tropically is tropically in the ear- 
liest quarto, an idle, unmeaning word, except that we may 
see a faint shade of meaning in the play being a figura- 
tive representation of an actual deed, and this, combined 
with the opportunity of playing on the word trap, is the true 
reason that we meet with this word thus oddly introduced. 
Gonzago is here a duke, but everywhere else he is a king. 
How is this ? The original quarto explains it. The charac- 
ter was a duke throughout as the play was originally written, 
and when king was to be substituted for duke this passage 
remained by some accident uncorrected. Shakespeare has 
been censured for giving the name Baptista to a woman. I 
have seen a few instances in which the name was borne by 
women in England. Shakespeare was not solicitous about 
it. It had a feminine termination : that was enough. He 
has given it to a man in The Taming of the Shrew. 

III. S. Ophelia. 
You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 

There is no appropriateness in this as a reply to what 
Hamlet had said, and it is in fact an observation on some- 
thing said by him that is now transposed to another 
part of the play. This we collect from the first quarto, 
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which, bad as it is, must be allowed to be of no small 
use in the criticism on this play. There the remarks of 
Hamlet to Ophelia on the cheerful appearance of his mother, 
though so recently become a widow, occur in this part of the 
dialogue, and not in what passes before the entrance of the 
dumb show, where they are now placed. It is in reference 
to those satirical remarks that Ophelia says, " You are keen, 
my lord, you are keen," or, as it is in the quarto, " Your jests 
are keen, my lord." This shews with how little care the 
refitting of this play was done. 

Shakespeare was wont to say that he never blotted a line. 
'Tis time, 'tis pity, and pity 'tis 'tis true ! Jon son's remark 
was that of good sense, not envy, jealousy, or any of the forms 
of malignity, when he said, Would he had blotted a thousand! 
But if he had blotted the whole of this outrage on all deli- 
cacy and propriety he would but have done himself justice. 

He judged rightly in removing the few speeches respecting 
his mother to the time before the play commenced, for where 
they stand as originally written they too much interrupt the 
progress of the play, which was in the course of performance 
before the King. 

III. 2. 

Ophelia.— Still better and worse. 
Hamlet.— So you mibtaee your husband*. 

This passage affords another instance of the value of the 
first quarto. There has been some learning thrown away in 
the attempt to justify * mistake," which has clearly found its 
way into the text by the error of an early copyist or printer. 
Theobald proposed the true reading, and so did Johnson, 
but, notwithstanding, the corrupt has kept its place. It 
stands thus in the quartos, " So you must take your hus- 
bands." Who, after such an instance as this can doubt that 
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we ought not to profess such an unlimited deference to any 
old copy as to forbear entirely from conjectural emendation, 
whenever a faint glimmering of meaning can be perceived. 

III. 2. H AMLKT. 

With two Provincial roses on my hazed shoes. 

Pope substituted rayed for razed, which is probably the 
true reading. The wearing of roses in the shoes was a 
fashion, or rather folly, of the times, it was carried to such an 
extreme. The roses may be seen in many portraits of the 
distinguished men of that age. The fashion is thus noticed 
by Peacham, in The Truth of our Times, 1638, in the chap- 
ter, Of following the Fashions : — " A sempstress in Holborn 
told me that there are shoe-ties which go under the name of 
roses from thirty shillings to three, four, and five pounds the 
pair. Yea, a gallant of the time not long since payed 
thirty pounds for a pair. I would have had him by himself 
to have eaten that dish of buttered eggs prepared with musk 
and ambergrise which cost thirty and five pounds, and when 
his belly had been full to have laid him to sleep upon JLady 
N.'s bed, whose furniture cost her ladiship five hundred and 
three-score pounds." P. 62. 

III. 2. Hamlet. 
I will speak daggers to her, but use none. 

To be sure not ; and strange it is that the Poet should 
have thought it necessary to put such a remark into the 
mouth of Hamlet. That the thought should arise detracts 
from our admiration of his character as much as it precludes 
approbation or silent admission of the moral taste discovered 
in this play by its author. It is, besides, dramatically im- 
proper ; for, in the first place, his mother had done nothing to 
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deserve it ; it is not even insinuated against her that she was 
acquainted with the manner of her former husband's death. 
Her offence was marrying again too soon, and, in addition to 
this, that her second husband was brother to the first. In 
the next place, such a deed would not only delay the execu- 
tion of the high behest of the ghost, which is the main pur- 
pose of the drama, but would in all probability have entirely 
frustrated it; and Hamlet cannot be supposed not to have 
foreseen that such would be the result. Hamlet a matricide 
would have become instantly an object of universal odium. 
In fact, the truth cannot and ought not to be concealed that, 
popular as this play is, not in England only but all the world 
over, there are parts in it which seem quite at variance with 
the ordinary modes of thinking of its author. 

In the whole range of the drama there is perhaps nothing 
more offensive than what soon follows, when Hamlet, on his 
way to his mother's chamber, overhears by chance the ex- 
pression of sorrow and contrition from the mouth of the 
guilty King, and refrains from executing the command of the 
ghost, saying, 

Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying ; 
And now I'll do't ; — and so he goes to heaven : 
And so am I revenged ? 

and he is made to pursue the thought through many lines 
farther, doating on an idea which is absolutely shocking. 
Besides, as an excuse for not then executing the command 
under the spell of which he lived, it is poor and trivial. But 
I have said enough on this point before. 

a 

III. 3. Kino. 

But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? 

The play had certainly produced its effect It had con- 
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firmed Hamlet in his opinion of his uncle's guilt, and it had 
awakened remorse in the King's bosom, and we have here 
the workings of it portrayed by a masterly hand. The 
speech is in many respects admirable. But it wants an issue. 
We are left at last uncertain in what mould the prayer will 
be cast, when at the close of it he "retires and prays/' It 
was not so when the play was originally written. His medi- 
tations there issue in this resolve : — 

Most wretched man ! stoop, bend thee to thy prayer ; 
Atk grace qfheav'n to keep thee from detpoir. 

This is among the best of our obligations to the new-found 
quarto. 

III. 4. POLONIUS. 

I'll silence me e'en here. 

This is the reading of all the old copies except the first. 
Dr. Johnson explains it, " I'll use no more words." In the 
first printed copy we have instead of it, " FU shrowd myself 
behind the arras." When this was altered, the text I have 
no doubt stood thus : " I'll ensconce me here," exactly as in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act III. Sc. 3, we have u I'U 
ensconce me behind the arras." In the printing en fell out, 
and was replaced wrongly : sconce, which remained, was then 
altered to silence. 

III. 4. Hamlet. 
Look here, upon this picture, and on this. 

It appears from the notes that when this play is repre- 
sented two miniatures are produced by the actor, but that 
formerly, as we see in Rowe's print, the two pictures were 
half-lengths hung up in the closet. Perhaps Holman's way 
of representing this part of the scene was better than either. 
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The picture of the then King hung up in the lady's closet, 
but the miniature of the King who was dead was produced 
by Hamlet from his bosom. 

III. 4. Hamlkt. 
Good night, mother. 

This scene has always been admired as one of the master- 
pieces of this great dramatic writer ; and there are in it un- 
undoubtedly fine opportunities for the display of an actor's 
powers, — striking situations, and also fine poetry. But the 
question arises, To what purpose all this excitement and 
bustle ? The scene appears to have been written for its own 
sake, not helping forward the story. Except that Polonius is 
accidentally killed in the course of it, the parties are left 
precisely where they were, Hamlet having only in this forci- 
ble manner signified to his mother the displeasure which he 
felt at her conduct. But as the play was originally written 
this scene had a purpose. Hamlet reveals to his mother his 
knowledge of his uncle's guilt, and his purpose of revenge, 
and she engages to conceal and to assist. 

Queen. — Hamlet, I tow by that majesty 

That knows oar thoughts and looks into our hearts, 
I will conceal, consent, and do my best, 
What stratagems soe'er thou shalt devise. 
Hamlkt. — It is enough i mother, good night. 

From this time the Queen keeps up appearances with her 
husband, but is secretly a friend to Hamlet ; and there is an 
entire scene, afterwards withdrawn, between her and Hora- 
tio, in which Horatio communicates to her confidentially the 
return of Hamlet from England, when the dialogue ends 
with her saying, 

Thanks be to heaven for blessing of the prince ; 

Horatio, once again I take my leave 

With thousand mother's blessings to my son. 

VOls. II. ii 
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This removes all ambiguity respecting the part which the 
Poet intended the Queen should take ; according to the 
present regulation, her precise situation is not clearly ex- 
hibited. 

IV. 5. 
Enter Ophelia. 

In the first quarto it is " with a lute." She enters singing. 
Perhaps the lute was banished when the line was added with 
which she now enters : 

Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark ? 

which must be said running wildly up to the Queen, when 
the lute would have been an incumbrance. 

IV. 5. Ophelia. 

They say that the owl was a baker's daughter. Lord, we know what we are, 
but we know not what we may be. 

The owl is also said to have been a king's daughter, a 
transformation w r hich would give higher effect to the little 
scrap of moralizing which follows. She was changed as the 
consequence and punishment of pride. 

I, a King's daughter, sec what Pride may do, 
In fatal yew take up my forlorn seat : 
The cause whereof was this if you would know, 
I would have better bread than grew on wheat : 
Though now a mouse be all the food I eat, 
And glad I am when I can feed of it. 

Thus the owl goes on complaining through seven stanzas 
written by Richard Braithwaite, the author of Drunken Bar- 
nabas Journey, and of many other tracts, printed in his 
Nature's Embassy ; or the Wild Man's Measures, 1621. 
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IV. ft. Ophelia. 

There's Rosemary, that's for rememberance ; pray you, love, remember ; and 
there is pansies, that's for thoughts. 

The commentators have shewn that rosemary was carried 
at weddings ; and, if there needed other proof, we might add 
the following passage from Henry Burton's Narrative of his 
own Life : — " The whole train consisting of two or three 
hundred, many went out of Egham, not without their 
branches of Rosemary and bayes, as ensigns of the wedding." 
Passages in abundance might also be added to shew that 
rosemary and remembrance were connected. But they have 
not shewn us the beauty of this exquisite passage : the mind 
of Ophelia is thrown off its poise by the shock which she 
had received ; she thinks of marriage : with that comes the 
idea of rosemary, the sweet-scented rosemary, and she ad- 
dresses him who should have been the bridegroom, Hamlet 
himself, her "love." She then feels her disappointment. 
Hamlet is not there, and she turns to another flower wrought 
up in her wild attire, pansies, as more fitting her condition, 
a flower connected with melancholy, then often called 
thougJU, and taking its name from it. 

There's a daisy ; 1 would give you some violets, but they withered all when my 
father died. 

When the mind is unsettled, it is usual for some idea 
to recur which had been introduced at a critical period of 
the person's life. Now, when Laertes was warning Ophelia 
against encouraging the attentions of Hamlet, he urged her 
to consider his trifling but as 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent. 

These words had remained imprinted on her mind, asso- 
ciated with the idea of Hamlet and the idea of her brother, 

8 2 
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and they now recur to her memory when she again converses 
with her brother on the same unhappy subject. The violets 
withered when her father died. When Hamlet had slain 
Polonius there was a final obstacle interposed to their 
union. 

In the delineation of Ophelia in the shattered state of her 
mind there is much to admire, but there is more to be, if 
possible, excused. 

IV. 7. Kino. 
I'll have prepared him 
A chalice for the nonce ; whereon but sipping 
If he by chance escape your venom 'd stuck, 
Our purpose may hold there. 

There is little in our Poet's writings more painful than 
such a scene as this; the cool deliberation with which 
Laertes comes into such a plot is so inconsistent with his 
character as exhibited in the other parts of the play : the 
clumsiness of the whole contrivance, and the barefaced man- 
ner in which the King is made to expose his villainous pur- 
pose to one who is already more than half his enemy, that 
one is tempted to ask where the mighty spirit is fled which 
dictated some portions of this most unequal performance. 

What an abandonment also of the great design of the tra- 
gedy, as announced in the first Act, that there should be a 
train laid which is to bring about the catastrophe while the 
principal actor is not cognizant of it, and has of course no 
part in it. The death of the King is in consequence brought 
about without that intention of the mind of Hamlet which 
was necessary to connect it with the early scenes of the 
play, and to give dignity to the great catastrophe. 

IV. 7. Queek. 
There is a willow grows askaunt the brook, 
That shews his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
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Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples. 

An injudicious preference is here shewn to the reading of 
the quartos over that of the folios, which have " aslant a 
brook," and 

There, with fantastic garlands did she come. 

She came to the brook wearing the garlands of flowers in 
which she had a little before appeared in the presence of the 
Queen j then, clambering to hang them on the branches of 
the willow, a sliver broke, and she and her weedy trophies 
fell into the stream. She resorted to the willow H to make 
her a garland, as being forsaken," as Benedick says of the 
Count. 

V. 1. First Clown. 

And the more pity, that great folks shall have countenance in this world to 
drown or bang themselves more than their even Christian. 

This remarkable expression is equivalent to fellow-Chris- 
tian. It is so rare that it ought to have been supported by 
more instances of the use of it than those in the notes. In 
the Repertory of Records annexed to Strype's Memorials, 
that marked H.H. has the following clause: — " Some spiced 
consciences, taking pity of the poor, thought a sore matter to 
lose so many of their even Christians" In Wilson's Rheto- 
rique, written in 1553, "Beasts and birds without reason love 
one another; they shroud and they flock together, and 
shall man, endued with such gifts, hate his even Christian, 
and eschew company." Ed. 1585, p. 119. We may ob- 
serve that to shroud means to crowd together for the sake of 
warmth, as appears by Palsgrave. It would not be easy to 
find many instances of the use of " even Christian " later than 
the time of Shakespeare. 
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V. 1. First Clown. 
In youth, when I did love, did love, &c. 

The grave-digger's song is evidently that attributed to 
Lord Vaux, printed in the Earl of Surrey's poems. The 
deviations which he makes from the original may be set down 
to his own ignorance; but they may also be variations 
which he had found in some copy of the ballad, for we know 
that in one instance these simple and affecting stanzas were 
made the basis of a longer ballad by a versifier of inferior 
powers to the original author. This was Henry Parker, yeo- 
man of the wardrobe to Henry Earl of Derby, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, who wrought much of Lord Vaux's ballad into a 
ballad of his own of twenty-seven stanzas, to which he has 
prefixed this epigraph : — 

Henry Parker old age in paper pale doth tell, 

To world, to wealth, to woe, to want and wrack farewell. 

Two stanzas of it will be sufficient. 

Time hath me overflow'n 

Old age hath me in snare ; 
Grey hairs are rife and overgrown 

And will me to prepare, 

A pick-axe and a spade, 

A plat to make my grave, 
So tract of time hath turned young trade 

Which age no more must have. 

The whole ballad may be seen in Harl. MS. 1927. 



V. 1. Hamlbt. 

The toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier he galls his 

KIBE. 

This should probably be kibes, in the plural. It is the 
same as chilblains, as we learn from Florio's Italian Dic- 
tionary, " Bugancia, kibes or chilblains." 
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V. I. Hamlet. 
Alas, poor Yorick ! 

The folios have before this exclamation the words " Let 
me see ; " which I mention not so much for the value of 
this special instance, as to observe that there are few scenes 
in the modern editions which more require to be revised and 
compared with the ancient copies than this. No small por- 
tion of the true spirit of the original is lost 

V. I. Hamlrt. 
Woul't drink up Esil? cat a crocodile ? 

Much as has been written upon this word, a passage in 
Shakespeare's own Sonnets has not been brought to the illus- 
tration of it. 

Whilst like a willing patient I will drink 

Potions of eytell 'gainst my strong infection. Sonnbt cxi. 

This shews it was not any river so called, but some despe- 
rate drink. The word occurs often in a sense of which ace- 
tum is the best representative, associated with verjuice and 
vinegar. It is the term used for one ingredient of the bitter 
potion given to our Saviour on the cross, about the compo- 
sition of which the commentators are greatly divided. Thus 
the eighth prayer of the Fifteen Oos, in the Salisbury \ 
Primer, 1555, begins thus: — " O Blessed Jesu I sweetness 
of heart and ghostly pleasure of souls, I beseech thee for the 
bitterness of the aysell and gall that thou tasted and suffered 
for me in thy passion, &c." 

V. 2. Hamlrt. 

and that should teach us 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

The sooner Dr. Farmer's unfortunate remark on this pas- 
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sage is expunged the better. Rough-hew is not and never 
was technical. It is a common English word applicable to 
to all kinds of work where there is room for ordinary manual 
labour before the master comes and applies a skilful hand. 
Thus, in Palsgrave's Table of Verbs, £< I rough-hewe a pece of 
tymber to make an ymage of, or to put to some byldyng : n 
and again, " It is rough-hewen all redy, I will now fall a kar- 
vynge of it," p. 344. This is in 1530. Florio in 1598 ex- 
plains the Italian Abbozzare " to rough-hew any first draught, 
to bungle ill-favouredly," and Abbozamento is "a rough, 
coarse, imperfect, bungling piece of work." In the Epilogue 
to the play of The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 

Thus is Matilda's story shewn in art 
And rough-heten oat by an uncunning hand 
Being of the most material points compackt 
That with the certainst state of truth do stand. 

And in The Scourge of Folly by John Davie s, called of 
Hereford, 

Thou learn'd art in the laws ; then we retain 
Thee with Love's fee to smooth our bill rough-hevcn ; 
For thou wilt say, we cause have to complain 
Which in our piteous bill at large is shewn. 

Concerning the meaning of the passage there can be no 
doubt. We but begin a work ; God finishes it. 

' V. S. Hamlet. 
And stand a comma 'twixt their amities. 

Dr. Johnson's note is ingenious, but the Poet's intention 
appears to have been to ridicule such an absurd expression 
in some speech or document of the time. 

V. 2 H AMI I T. 

Without debatemtut further, more or less, 
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He should the bearers put to sadden death, 
Not shriving- time allowed. 

In the last clause there is another outrage on every just 
and proper feeling, though it is not necessary to suppose 
with Stcevcns that Hamlet means without allowing them 
time for repentance. It was a term in common use for any 
short period. All he meant was, that they should be put to 
instant death. 

V. 2. Hamlet. 

The phrase would be more germ an to the matter, if we could carry a cannon 
by our sides. 

In the quarto of 1 603 it is coutin-german. Chaucer, in 
the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, writes 

Eke Plato sayth, whoso can hym rede, 
The wordes mote ben cosyn to the dede. 

Here is the word or phrase in its pristine state. Shake- 
speare adds " german," and at length u german n entirely 
supplants " cousin," and becomes part of our current lan- 
guage. 

V. 2. Hamlkt. 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos'd eril 
Free me so far in your moat generous thoughts, 
That I have shot my arrow o'er the house, 
And hurt my broths*. 

It is thus in all the earlier editions, but in the folios the 
word is mother. The change might be made by Shakespeare 
after he retired to Stratford, the passage as it originally 
stood coming too near to an incident which had recently oc- 
curred in the family of G rc ville in that neighbourhood, where 
one of them had by misadventure killed his brother with an 
arrow. 
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V. 2. Hamlkt. 
an this fell serjeant Death 
Is strict in his arrest. 

The apposite quotation from Sylvester loses its effect 
through an oversight in the transcriber. It ought to be 

And Death, dread serjeant of th' eternal judge 
Comes very late to his sole-seated lodge. 

It occurs in the Third Day of the First Week. Sylvester 
is the earlier writer, but Shakespeare's substitution of " fell " 
for " dread " shews a master hand. 

V. 2. FORTINDRAS. 

let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage. 

As may be seen in the monument in Westminster Abbey 
of Sir Francis Vcre, a soldier, who died in 1608. This was 
no doubt at that time the accustomed mode of burial of a 
soldier of rank. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity of Hamlet, that whoever ap- 
proaches these plays with the intention of commenting upon 
them, whatever may be the leading character of his annota- 
tions, finds more passages on which to remark in this than 
in any other. 
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Dr. Harsnet must have been the terror of all those who, 
either in sincere belief of the efficacy of the means they 
used, or with a view to strengthen a religious party by the 
exhibition of powers apparently more than human, practised 
the arts of exorcism. We have shewn, when speaking of 
Twelfth Night, how he attacked the Puritans. He had no 
sooner completed his exposure of some attempts by them 
of the kind in question than he turned to the Papists, and 
with equal force of reason and power of ridicule exposed 
similar pretensions of theirs: thus vindicating for himself 
his right to the position which, in his last will, he claims 
for himself, as one who "renounced all modern Popish 
superstitions as well as all novelties of Geneva." 

It is remarkable that in both instances the Poet whose 
works we are considering fights by his side. 

Dr. Harsnetfs book has the following title : — A Declaration 
of egregious Popish Impostures, to toithdraw the hearts of his 
Majesty's subjects from their allegiance, and from the truth of 
Christian Religion, under the pretence of casting out devils : 
practised by Edmunds, alias Weston, and divers Roman 
Priests, his wicked associates. Whereunto are annexed the 
copies of the confessions and examinations of the parties 
themselves, which were pretended to be possessed and dis- 
possessed, taken upon oath before his Majesty's Commissioners 
for Causes Ecclesiastical. 

The affair had occurred several years before, namely, in 
1585 or 1586 ; but Harsnet's book was not printed till 1603. 
There is a second edition in 1605. 

In this case six persons were supposed to be possessed, 
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namely, Marwood, who was a servant of Babington, the 
conspirator ; Robert Maynie, a young gentleman ; one man- 
and three maid-servants of Mr. Edmund Peckham, son 
of Sir George Peckham, of Denton, in Buckinghamshire. 
There were not fewer than twelve priests engaged beside 
Edmunds the Jesuit, among whom was Cornelius, the 
priest to whom the ghost of Lord Stourton appeared at the 
altar. An account of the affair was drawn up by some of 
the priests. This fell into the hands of Harsnet, and from 
this and the confessions and examinations of some of the 
persons exorcised he compiled his exposure of the whole 
business. 

Not the least curious part of the transaction is that the 
possessed had given names to the devils who infested them, 
and the names themselves. The list is very remarkable, as 
connected with the popular superstitions of England. 
Here they are : — 

Pippin, Philpot, Maho, Modu, Soforce, Hilco, Smolken, 
Hillio, Hiaclito, Lusty Huffcap, Cliton, Bemon, Hilo, 
Motubizanto, Killico, Hob, Portiriccio, Frateretto, Flib- 
berdigibet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, Lusty Jollie Jenkin, 
Delicat, Puff, Purr, Lusty Dick, CornerMcap, Nurri, Malkin, 
Wilkin, Helemodion, Killicocam, Hoberdicut, Pudding of 
Thame, Pour-dieu, Bonions. Of these some were master 
devils, some subordinates. The masters were Pippin, 
Philpot, Maho, Modu, and Soforce. 

It is a curious point whence such fantastical words were 
derived. We see several which are plain English words or 
phrases. The most remarkable of these, Pudding of Thame, 
Sarah Williams, one of the possessed, states in her con- 
fession that she had often heard such a being spoken of 
jestingly when she was a child. Hoberdidance she referred to 
" a merry tale of Hoberdidance, that used his cunning to make 
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a lady laugh," which her mistress used to tell when they were 
at work. Maho came into her mind because she had read a 
tale of Maho in a book ; and as to many of the rest she 
accounts for them in a very natural way, thinking that she 
must have got them from a number of very strange names 
that were written " upon the walls in Sir George Peckham's 
house under the hangings, which they said were the names 
of spirits." The hangings were probably tapestry, in which 
scenes from old romances were wrought, and these the 
names of the heroes. 

Shakespeare fastens upon these names, and, by putting 
them into the mouth of Edgar when he was acting in his 
assumed character of a Bedlamite, he casts ridicule on the 
whole affair, and teaches the people who frequented his 
theatre to view the whole with the contempt it merited. 
The means were nearly the same as those which he em- 
ployed in Twelfth Night to produce a similar result. " Peace, 
Smolken, peace thou fiend," could not but recall the Smol- 
ken of this story. " The prince of darkness is a gentleman : 
Modo he's called, and Mahu" would be a phrase common in 
the mouths of the people of London when this play was first 
exhibited, and " the foul fiend Flibbertiffibet" would lose 
his veritable existence in the minds of even the most credu- 
lous, when it was seen how in a case of only assumed 
madness such names could be used. Hobberdidance and 
Fraterretto are spirits as well known to him as to Sarah 
Williams. 

It is to 1605, the year of the appearance of the second 
edition of Harsnet's work, that Mr. Malone refers the com- 
position of this play, which was not printed before 1608. 

The names themselves would turn people's attention to 
the exorcisms in Mr. Peckham's family : but the hint would 
be given to look there for an event of the time to which 
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there was some allusion in this play by the name Edmund, 
which is given to one of the characters, Mr. Peckham's 
name being Edmund, and the principal actor being Father 
Edmunds. Edmund, it will be observed, is a name origi- 
nating in a different language and at a different period from 
Lear, Regan, Goneril, and Cordelia, I believe Dr. Warbur- 
ton was the person who first noticed that the names of the 
spirits in King Lear corresponded with some of those in 
Harsnetfs Declaration. Such discoveries are really substan- 
tial and valuable contributions to Shakespeare literature. 

There are two passages in the play not connected with 
Edgar's wild talk, in which we may trace the reading of the 
Poet in this book of Harsnet's. 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt couriers of oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 

Singe my white head ! Act. Hi. sc. 2. 

This very rare word occurs in Harsnet. He calls one of 
the Peckhams " the harbinger, the host, the steward, the 
vaunt- courier, the sacrist, and the pander" to the priests. — 
Edit. 1605, p. 12. 

Again, 

O, how this mother swells up toward* my heart ! 

Hysterica Passio !— down thou climbing sorrow, 

Thy element 's below. Act. ii. sc. 4. 

Thus Harsnet: — "Master Maynie had a spice of the 
Hysterica Passio as seems from his youth : he himself terms 
it The Mother, as you may see in his confession, and saith 
that he was much troubled with it in France, and that it was 
one of the causes that moved him to leave his Holy Order 
whereinto he was initiated, and to return into England," 
p. 25. " Thy elements below" accords exactly with some 
notices of the peculiar nature of the disease by Harsnet in a 
later portion of the book. 
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To perceive the propriety of representing Edgar assuming 
the disguise in which he appears in the greater part of the 
play, we should remember that such persons as he pretended 
to be were actually to be found roving about the country in 
the days of Shakespeare. Aubrey, in whose unpublished 
writings we find more information respecting the opinions 
and ways of the common people than in any other original 
source, in his Natural History of Wiltshire, says : — " Till the 
breaking out of the Civil Wars, Tom o' Bedlams did travel 
about the country. They had been once distracted men 
that had been put into Bedlam, where recovering to some 
soberness they were licentiated to go a begging. They had 
on their left arms an armilla of tin, about four inches long ; 
they could not get it off. They wore about their necks a 
great horn of an ox in a string or bawdrick, which when 
they came to a house for alms they did wind ; and they did 
put the drink given them into this horn, whereto they did 
put a stopple. Since the wars, I do not remember to have 
seen any of them." Edgar, we find, carries a born. 

III. 4. Edgar. 
Ble*a thy five- wits. 

Five wits were undoubtedly the five senses. Thus in 
Larkc's Book of Wisdom, " And this knowledge descendcth 
and cometh of the five corporal senses and toils of the per- 
sons, as the eyes, understanding, and hearing of the ears, 
smell of the nose, taste of the mouth," and more plainly 
in King Henry the Eighth's Primer, 1546, "My five wits 
have I fondly misused and spent, in hearing, seeing, smel- 
ling, tasting, and also feeling, which thou hast given me to 
use unto thy honour and glory, and also to the edification 
and profit of my neighbours." 
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III. 4. Edgar. 

This U the foul fiend Flibbertigibet ; he begins at curfew and walks till the first 
cock. 

The peculiar force of this passage seems not to be 
observed by the commentators. Gloster's torch is seen in 
the distance, when the fool says, "Look, here comes a 
walking fire when Edgar, speaking in the character he had 
assumed, says it is Flibbertigibet, which seems to be a 
name for the Will of the Wisp. Hence the propriety of 
" He begins at curfew and walks till the crowing of the 
cock," that is, is seen in all the dark of night. 

HI. 6. Edgar. 
Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or paniel, brach or ltm. 

There is much in the notes on the kind of dog intended 
by " lym." Mr. Malone comes to the conclusion that a 
blood-hound is meant. But Sir John Harington, in the 
notes to the forty-first book of the Orlando, says : — 
" Olivero, whose device is the spaniel or lyam hound couch- 
ing with the words Fin che vegna, doth with great modesty 
shew thereby that the spaniel or hound, that is at command, 
much waiteth till the fowls or deer be stricken, and then 
boldly leapeth into the water, or draweth after it by land, 
&c." Harington adopted this device for himself, and in the 
frontispiece to his translation of Ariosto a lime hound may 
be seen depicted. 

IV. 1. Gloucester. 
I stumbled when I saw : Full oft 'tis seen, 
Our means secure us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities, 

I would propose the following as a conjectural emenda- 
tion of a passage which cannot be right as it now stands : 

I stumbled when I saw : Full oft 'tis seen 
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Our meanness succours us ; and our mare detect* 
Prove our commodities. 

IV. 6. Edoar. 
Come on, sir, here's the place: — stand still. — How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low, &c. 

The incident of the cliff is so extravagantly improbable 
that there is no defending it, and we tolerate it only as 
having given occasion to this which is Shakespeare's only 
great attempt at describing a particular piece of scenery. 

He had probably been at Dover, and sketched the scene 
upon the place. He evidently prepares the reader for the 
passage by several allusions to Dover in the earlier parts of 
the play, and, except for the sake of introducing these 
descriptive lines, one cannot see why Glo'ster should be led 
so far as Dover, when he might so easily have executed his 
purpose elsewhere. There is an obscurity thrown (pur- 
posely I think) over the topography of this play. 

Shakespeare was himself sensible of the improbability, 
and Edgar says, " This is above all strangeness." Dr. 
Johnson says, "This scene and the stratagem by which 
Glo'ster is cured of his desperation are wholly borrowed from 
Sidney's Arcadia, book ii. ;" but this is a mistake. It is true 
we have a blind king who seeks the brow of a rock with the 
intention of throwing himself headlong, fle asks his son 
to conduct him thither. So far the stories are coincident, 
but the improbable part is not yet entered upon ; and, so far 
from Shakespeare having here followed Sidney, or having 
any countenance from a more cautious writer of fiction, the 
son in the Arcadia even refuses to conduct his father to the 
spot. Shakespeare, as far as our knowledge at present goes, 
must be answerable in his own proper person and alone for 
what is too improbable to give as an incident any degree of 
pleasure. 

vol. 11. t 
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At the same time he may have owed the conception of 
that particular mode of suicide to Sidney, since the passage 
occurs in that part of the Arcadia to which he owed, accord- 
ing to Steevens, the episodical incidents of Glo'ster, Edmund, 
and Edgar. But there actually occurred in Shakespeare's 
time the incident of a London merchant committing suicide 
by throwing himself headlong from the tower of one of the 
churches. 
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The critics who have laboured to establish the exact chro- 
nological order of the dramatic writings of Shakespeare, have 
been not a little perplexed with the play of Othello, or the 
Moor of Venice. The singular expression, 

The hearts of old gave hands, 
Bat our new heraldry is hands, not hearts, Act i. Sc. 4. 

was regarded by Warburton as containing an allusion to the 
addition of the red hand of Ulster to the family arms of per- 
sons who were admitted into the order of Baronets, which was 
founded by King James the First in 1611; whence the infer- 
ence was very naturally drawn that the play could not have 
been written earlier than that year, and probably not long 
after it. It is chiefly on the strength of this passage that in 
his celebrated Essay, as originally published in 1790, Mr. 
Malone assigns Othello to 1611. Dr. Drake, who has, how- 
ever, but small pretension to be regarded as an original in- 
vestigator in his Shakesperian labours, contends for the suc- 
ceeding year ; and it is known that the addition of the hand 
was not finally determined on before 1612. Mr. Chalmers, 
chiefly relying on the same supposed allusion, places this 
play as late as 1614, making it the latest in the whole series. 

It cannot be denied that the expression is a very peculiar 
one, and one not likely to be made use of by the Poet to 
express the very ordinary sentiment which it is made to con- 
vey, without some peculiar reason for it. The word ** he- 
raldry" must be brought in by some association indepen- 
dent of the business of the play. It is also a remarkable 
coincidence that there should have been a "new heraldry of 

T 2 
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hands" in the Poet's lifetime, and that there should he in this 
passage of his writings mention of a u new heraldry" in con- 
nection with " hands." Hands, it will he remembered, were 
at the institution of the order of Baronets a figure very little 
used in English heraldry. Yet there is not only every 
reason to believe, but it is certain, that this play existed long 
before 1611 ; and that, therefore, either there is no allusion 
at all in this passage to the red hand of Ulster, or it is 
an expression introduced into the play at some period after 
the play had been for some years upon the stage. And the 
latter is probably the true solution. 

Mr. Malone lived to change his opinion. In the latest 
edition of his Essay, that published after his death by Mr. 
Bos well, the work here quoted as BoswtWs Malone, 1821, 
Othello is placed in 1604. " We know/' says Mr. Malone, 
" tliat it was acted in 1604, and I have therefore placed it in 
that year." To this Mr. Boswell adds, " Mr. Malone never 
expressed himself at random. I therefore deeply lament 
that I have not been able to discover upon what evidence he 
knew this important and decisive fact." How the know- 
ledge of the fact was acquired by Mr. Malone, it is not ma- 
terial to inquire ; but the fact itself rests on very sufficient 
authority. 

Mr. Cunningham in his valuable contribution to dramatic 
literature, the Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at 
Court, 8vo, 1842, published by the Shakespeare Society, has 
given, at p. 203, extracts from the accounts for the year be- 
ginning November 1, 1604, and ending on the 31st October, 
1605. In these accounts it appears that the King's Players, 
that is, the company to which Shakespeare belonged, per- 
formed the play of The Moor of Venice, at the Banquetting 
House at Whitehall, on the night of the first of November, 
(All Hallows Day,) 1604. The appearance in Mr. Cunning- 
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ham's book of the date " 1605 " immediately over this entry 
might occasion the fact to be overlooked, that the entry 
really belongs to 1604 j but that it does so is manifest from 
the whole tenor of the passage. 

Here, then, we have the evidence which Mr. Bos well called 
for ; or, if not that particular evidence, yet evidence quite as 
conclusive as any known to Mr. Malone could be, that 
Othello was performed in 1G04. 

Any inference from passages in the play, from its great 
excellence as a play, from any reference of it to a fancied 
history of the progress of the Poet's mind and genius, must 
go for nothing when opposed by robust historical testimony 
such as this. 

Nobody had ever thought of throwing this noble compo- 
sition farther back in the Poet's life, when Mr. Collier an- 
nounced that Othello was performed before Queen Elizabeth 
in 1602. 

This announcement was made in 1836, in a very valuable 
little volume entitled New Particulars regarding the Works of 
Shakespeare. The information was derived from a paper at 
Bridgewater House, part of the papers, private and official, left 
by Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. Queen Elizabeth honoured 
him, when Sir Thomas Egerton, with a visit at Harefield in 
1602, remaining with him three days, namely, the last day of 
J uly and the first and second of August. Nothing appears 
to have been spared to provide suitable entertainment for Her 
Majesty : and among the accounts of the expenses incurred 
on that occasion Mr. Collier found the following entry : 

Rewardes to the Vaulters, Players, and Dauncers — of this, 
x u to Burbidge's Players for Othello — lxiiii 1 * xvii s x d . 

The whole of this paper of accounts was afterwards printed 
by Mr. Collier in his work entitled The Egerton Papers, 
published by the Camden Society, in 1840. 
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This appears to be evidence of the same decisive character 
with that of the Revel Accounts of 1604-5 : and yet, having 
been already led to look with a certain amount of suspicion 
upon the matter produced from the repositories at Bridge- 
water House, in connection with the name and proceedings 
of Shakespeare, for reasons given in the First Part of these 
Illustrations, and these suspicions not having been removed 
(though I am free to confess that by a sight of the originals 
they might possibly be dispelled), I cannot say but that I look 
upon this evidence as not absolutely precluding further in- 
quiry. Mr. Collier himself appears to have felt some diffi- 
culty : — " It is singular that only one play and one company 
should be specified." It is so, and that only ten pound* 
should, as far as the evidence goes, have been assigned to 
the company at the Black Friars, the principal company of 
the time, leaving 54/. l&s. \0d. to be disbursed to other 
parties, who in a manner somewhat similar contributed to 
the amusement of the visitors. A sight of the original 
might I say dispel all suspicion, and I make these remarks 
only to put the inquirer into the chronological order on his 
guard ; but the suspicion that all may not be right is a 
little strengthened by the fact which Mr. Collier states, when 
a third time, in his edition of Shakespeare, he has occasion 
to speak of this paper, that the clause, " Of this x H to Bur- 
bidge's players for Othello/' is an interlineation ; and there is 
certainly no apparent reason why such a piece of informa- 
tion should have been added after the account had been 
made up. 

Habits of criticism are apt to induce habits of scepticism , 
which may easily run into undue excess ; and so it may be 
in the present case. In the absence of the originals it would 
be unwise to pretend to pronounce any decisive opinion, and 
I shut up the question of the date of this play with an ex- 
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pression of a hope that further evidence may yet be found 
for placing the composition of this noble tragedy among the 
literary honours of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Yet I would make one remark on what is a probable limi 
tation of the date of the play in one direction. This is a 
passage which, however when detached it presents a beauti- 
ful and striking image, has been oftener noticed for a certain 
dramatical impropriety, and which is not found in one of the 
early and authoritative editions. The passage is this : — 

Iago.— Patience, I say ; your mind, perhaps, may change. 
Othello.— Never, Iago. Like to the Pontick sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 

Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontick and the Hellespont ; 

Even so my bloody thoughts, tec. Act iii. Sc. 3. 

Steevens has remarked that Shakespeare probably owed 
this to Pliny's Natural History as translated by Philemon 
Holland : — "And the Sea Pontus evermore floweth and rui*- 
neth out into Propontis, but the sea never retireth back 
again within Pontus. ,, Now this translation was first pub- 
lished in 1601, so that if, as seems probable, Shakespeare 
had read the passage, there is a probability established that 
the play was not written before 1601. 

Shakespeare evidently had in his mind the Euxine; so 
that it is little probable that we owe the passage to Sir Philip 
Sidney's impress, which was the Caspian Sea, with the motto, 
Sine refluxu. 

Few persons will doubt that the production of this pas- 
sage in Holland's Pliny was a valuable contribution by Mr. 
Steevens to the illustration of these plays. And yet mark how 
he is treated by one of the modern editors in his note on 
the passage before us. " It is delightful to see how Shake- 
speare's knowledge impresses itself, even in technicalities, 
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tipon practical men whose minds are not deluded by the 
low pedantry of such critics as Steevens. A gentleman who 
writes to us as 'a sailor/ begs us to notice this passage as 
exhibiting a proof of the poet's knowledge ' of the continual 
flow of the tide through the Gut of Gibraltar.' " — Knight's 
Shakspere. Tragedies, vol. i. p. 297. Steevens's illustration 
is substantial and good ; Mr. Knight's correspondent's in 
the highest degree vain and ridiculous. But this is too much 
the way in which the recent editors have treated those who 
have been the real and the effective labourers in the Shake- 
sperian fieid. 

Othello is more nearly approaching to what tragedy ought 
to be than any of the other tragedies, so called, of Shake- 
speare. They are noble compositions, but they partake 
more of the character of histories than tragedies ; while in 
Othello we have a unity of design> 

servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incaepto processerit, 

and that design one such as Melpomene might be proud to 
own. 

This play never appeared in print till 1622. 

A question has been raised to what race Shakespeare in- 
tended we should suppose Othello to belong. He represents 
him as "black," Act iii. Sc. 3; perhaps as "thick-lipped," 
Act i. Sc. 1 ; and these characteristics seem to suggest that we 
are to regard him as sprung from one of the negro races. But 
Shakespeare in the second scene of the fourth act seems to 
point to Mauritania as the native country of Othello. 

Roderigo.— Is that true ? why, then, Othello and Desdemona return again 

to Venice. 

I a go. — O, no ; he goes into Mauritania, and takes away with him the fair 
Desdemona, unless his abode be lingered here by some accident. 

So that Othello is to be regarded as a Moor in the proper 
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sense of the word, a native of the northern coast of Africa 
towards the west; and the expression " black" is to be in- 
terpreted as meaning no more than very dark, and this in 
comparison with the fair European. 

Moor, however, it may be observed was used by English 
writers very extensively, and all the dark races seem by some 
writers to be regarded as comprehended under it. Sir 
Thomas Elyot calls the Ethiopians, Moors. A distinction 
however was sometimes made between black Moors and 
white Moors. 

There is one peculiarity in this play which has not I think 
been noticed by the commentators. There seem to me 
more passages in it which remind of passages in the Venus 
and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece, than in any other play ; 
as if, when he was writing Othello, he recollected certain 
passages in those his early poems. 

Yet I'll not ihed her blood ; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

Compare with this, Lucretia, 

Where, like a virtuous monument she lies. 

And again, 

Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet ; whose perfect white 
Shew'd like an April daisy on the grass. 

And again, 

With more than admiration he admired 

Her azure veins, her alabaster skin, 

Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 

So in the Venus and Adonis — 

Trifles unwitnessed with eye or ear 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves, 
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reminds of the well-remembered passage in this play, 

Trifle* light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ ; 

and more strikingly, 

For be being dead, with him is beauty slain, 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again, 

of the emphatic expression of Othello 

and,when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again ; — 

in both we have the present for the future. 

I. 2. Othello. 
For know, I ago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the ska's worth. 

This passage affords one of the best proofs of Shake- 
speare's acquaintance with the Italian language. Unhoused 
conveys to English ears no idea of anything which any one 
would be unwilling to resign ; and in fact it is only by recol- 
lecting the way in which the Italians use cassare that we 
arrive at its true meaning, which is unmarried. A soldier 
was as much unhoused, in the ordinary meaning of the term, 
after marriage as before. Othello would not resign the 
freedom of his bachelor-estate. 

Shakespeare has other passages in which he speaks of 
treasures buried in the deep. It is in England a favourite 
notion, as every school boy could tell, that at the bottom of 
the sea there are inappreciable treasures, chests of gold and 
silver and all kinds of precious stones, which have been 
either cast into the deep in the time of storms, or buried in 
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its bosom with the ships in which they were being trans- 
ported. 

III. 3. Iago. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing; 
*Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

There are several passages in Wilson's Rhetorique which 
remind one of Shakespeare, so many that it might be 
affirmed to be a book which Shakespeare had at some period 
of his life not only read but studied. The resemblance to 
the lines above of the following passage found in the chapter 
on Amplification is remarkable : — "The places of Logique help 
oft for amplification. As, where men have a wrong opinion, 
and think theft a greater fault than slander, one might 
prove the contrary as well by circumstances as by argu- 
ments. And first, he might shew that slander is theft, and 
every slanderer is a thief. For as well the slanderer as the 
thief do take away another man's possession against the 
owner's will. After that he might shew that a slanderer is 
worse than any thief, because a good name is better than all 
the goods in the world, and that the loss of money may be 
recovered, but the loss of a man's good name cannot be 
called back again : and a thief may restore that again which 
he hath taken away, but a slanderer cannot give a man his 
good name again which he hath taken from him. Again, he 
that stealeth goods or cattle robs only but one man, but an 
evil-tongued man infecteth all their minds unto whose ears 
this report shall come." p. 126. 

III. 3. Iago. 
O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the gTeen-ey'd monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 

8ir Thomas Hanmer in this passage ventured on the bold 
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substitution of make for " mock," and has been followed by 
the Variorum editors, very improperly as seems to me. 

Many attempts have been made to explain the passage, 
whether we read mock or make ; but they have failed, owing 
to their having referred " meat it feeds on " to the object of 
jealousy and the circumstances, and not to the person jea- 
lous. The meaning of the Poet appears to me clearly and 
beautifully expressed. Jealousy mocks the person who sur- 
renders his mind to her influence, deluding him perpetually 
with some new shew of suspicion, sporting herself with his 
agonized feelings, just as the feline tribe sport with the prey 
which they have got into their power. The cat is * green- 
eyed." 

III. 3. Othello. 
Now, by yond* marble heaven. 

He must be a very cold reader of poetry indeed, who re- 
quires any justification of this expression, which is grand 
and beautiful. The critics have supplied us with two 
parallels. I add that it reminds of the equally grand image 
presented in the book of Job. 

Hart thou with him spread oat the sky, 

Which is strong, and as a molten looking-glass ? 

Chap, uxvii. 18. 

III. 4. Othello. 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give. 

By "Egyptian" Shakespeare may mean either an Egyptian 
properly so called, or a Gipsey, or Bohemian, as the same 
people are called in many parts of the continent. Presents 
of this kind from Gipseys proper occur in Italian poetry: 
thus Ariosto : — 

About her neck a jewel rich she ware, 

A cross all set with stones in gold well tried : 
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This relic k late a Boem pilgrim bare, 
And gave her father other things beside, 
Which costly things he kept with no small care. 

O. P. Canto xxriii. St. 15. 

But the mention of " mummy," and other points in the pas- 
sage, seem to guide us to the true Egyptians, neighbours of 
the Moors. 

There is something more classical in the expression 

In her prophetic fury sewed the work, 

than is perhaps anywhere else to be found in these plays ; 
but the phrase may have presented itself to Shakespeare in 
the writings of Sylvester, where it often occurs. 

III. 3. Iaoo. 

Not poppy, nor manobaooia, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'd'st yesterday. 

A little further justification or elucidation of "mandra- 
gora " than the notes supply may be acceptable. The word 
occurs again in Anthony and Cleopatra : — 

Give me to drink mandragora 
That I may sleep out this great gap of time 
My Anthony is away. Act i. Sc. 6. 

Parkinson (Paradisus Terrestris, fol. 1629, page 378) 
speaks of it as only another name for the mandrake ; but it 
appears from what he says that it was not used in England 
as a soporific. He states, however, that it is regarded as 
possessed of the soporiferous quality : — " The apples have 
a soporiferous property, as Levinus Lemnius maketh men- 
tion, in his Herbal to the Bible, of an experiment of his 
own." Sir John Feme (Blazon of Gentry, 4 to. 1586, p. 
112) says, that " Macrobius, Duke of Carthage, set upon the 
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Assyrians' camp, even when they were sunk into a drunken 
sleep, by the immoderate use of wine with mandrake ; " and, 
like him, Parkinson says, that " Hamilcar, the Carthaginian 
captain, is said to have infected the wine of the Lybians with 
the apples of mandrake, whereby, they being made exceeding 
drowsy, he obtained a famous victory over them." Bartho- 
lomeus (De Proprietatibm lierum, lib. xvii. cap. 104) says 
that the rind infused in wine is given to drink to them that 
are to be cut by the surgeon, that they should sleep. It may 
be suspected that when Shakespeare used the word, mandra- 
gora had but a traditional and historical claim to be reckoned 
among the " drowsy syrups of the world,*' though Cole says 
in his Dictionary that it is " a root used by the chirurgeons 
to cast men into a deep sleep/' 

III. 3. Othello. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious wax. 

So singular a use of the word " circumstance " requires 
something to shew that it was not without precedent. Take 
the following from Langley's Translation of Polydore Virgil, 
where we find that the Romans celebrated their dead " with 
great pomp and circumstance." Fol. 122 b. 

IV. 2. Othello. 

but (alas !) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point bis slow unmoving finger at. 

Thus the passage about which there has been so much 
controversy stands in the Variorum. 
The quartos represent it thus : — 

but alas, to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorne, 
To point his slow unmouing finger (and fingers) at. 
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But alas, to make me 
The fixed Figure for the time of Scorne 
To point hit slow, and moving finger at. 

These variations shew that there was some uncertainty 
about the true reading of the passage among the author's 
contemporaries. I have little doubt that the particles " of" 
and "for" have changed places: and that, on the whole, the 
true reading is — 

bat, alas ! to make me 
The fixed figure of the time, for Scorn 
To point bia slow and moving finger at. 

It is of the nature of that feeling which leads a person to 
suppose himself an object of scorn and derision, to think of 
himself also as an object of universal attention. Thus Othello 
represents to himself that he shall be " the fixed figure of 
the time," the one object of public attention, every passer by 
pointing at him the finger of scorn. 

IV. 3. Desdkmona. 

My mother had a maid, called— Barbara ; 
She waa in lore ; and he she loved proved mad 
And did forsake her ; she had a song of willow, 
An old thing 'twas, but it express'd her fortune, 
And she died singing it. 

Ludovicus Vives cautions women of quality from enter- 
taining in their service young women who could " sing a bal- 
lad with a clear voice." They were rather to choose one 
" sad, pale, and untrimmed." He was following Jerome. 
His Instruction of a Christian Woman was published in 
English in 1592. 
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IV. 3. Dbsokmona. 

Heaven me such uses send, 
Not to pick bad from bad ; but by bad mend. 

Shakespeare having remarked in King John 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. 

we may probably take these words of Desdemona, as beside 
their purpose in the drama itself, intended as a hint and 
warning to the audience not to be infected by the fearful 
instance about to be presented of the higher paroxysms of 
passion. We have noticed similar caution on other occa- 
sions. 

V. 2. Othf.llo. 
Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men. 

All the original copies agree in this reading : and, as far as 
I know, none of the modern editors have found any difficulty 
in accepting it, and giving it a place in the text without note 
or comment. Yet I confess the sense is not clear to me. It 
seems as if it should be that Othello is the " betrayed," not 
Cassio, or any other person whom the Moor in his disor 
dered mind may suppose to be a second Cassio. I would 
therefore suggest, as worthy of consideration, that the line 
may have been originally — 

Yet she must die, else she'll betray me more. 

This conjecture is to a certain extent supported by the 
use of the word betray in the following passage of Beard's 
Theatre of God's Judgment, 4 to 1531 : — "Out of the same 
fountain sprang the words of Queen Hecuba in Euripides, 
speaking to Menelaus touching Helen, when she admonished 
him to enact this law, that any woman which should betray 
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her husband's credit and her own chastity to another man, 
should die the death." p. 387. 

V. S. Othello. 
of one, whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. 

The commentators have not informed us what tree or 
what gum is here intended. 

The gum is probably that called Bernix, of which the fol- 
lowing account is given in The Great Herbal : — " Bernix is 
the gomme of a tre that groweth beyond the see. For this 
tre droppeth a gommy thicknesse that hardeneth by heat of 
the sonne." Its uses in medicine are then described. 



VOL. II. 
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This is another of those historical tragedies on which the 
genius of Shakespeare delighted to employ itself in the ma- 
turity of his powers. We know that it existed in 1608, for 
in the May of that year it was entered in the Stationers* 
Books, but no edition of it of that date is known, the earliest 
being that in the folio of 1623. It was no doubt written 
about 1608, and in succession with Julius Casar and Corio- 
lanus, I have as little to observe upon this as on the other 
Roman plays. 

I. 1. Demetrius. 

I'm full sorry, 
That he approves the common liar, who 
Thus speaks of him at Rome. 

Shakespeare uses approve here and elsewhere in the sense 
of gain credit for ; as in this passage, and in King Lear, 
" Good King, thou must approve the common saw ; " and 
again in Hamlet, " He may approve our eyes and speak to 
it." It is an intermediate stage between the original sense 
of prove and the modern sense of the word approve. 

V. 2. C*8AR. 

Bravest at the last : 
She letell'd at our purposes, and, being royal, 
Took her own way. 

This passage is left without any annotation, and yet there 
is meaning in it which many readers might not discover. 
Dollabella had alluded to the augurs. This introduces the 
idea of the flight of birds ; this the idea of hawking ; and 
Cleopatra, brave in her death, is represented under the 
image of a hawk levelling at the purposes of her conqueror, 
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and rendering them dead or ineffectual. The idea of hawk- 
ing introduced the idea of other field-sports, and to the hawk 
Shakespeare transfers the attribute of a hart-royal, which 
had the privilege of roaming at large unmolested, and taking 
its own way to its lair. Thus Cleopatra being " royal " had 
" taken her own way " in self-destruction. 

In The Gentleman's Recreation, p. 6, the liberty of the 
hart-royal is thus described : — "If the King or Queen shall 
happen to hunt or chase a hart, and he escape with life, he 
shall ever after be called a hart-royal; but if he fly so far 
from the forest or chase that it is unlikely he will ever return 
of his own accord to the place aforesaid, and that proclama- 
tion be made in all towns and villages thereabout, that none 
shall kill or offend him, but that he may safely return, if he 
list, he is then called a hart royal proclaimed." 

V. 2. First Guard. 

This is an aspick's trail ; and these fig leaves 
Have slime upon them, such as the aspick leave* 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

Mr. Barry has suggested to me that for caves we should 
read canes, the reeds of Nile. In the original copies it is 
caues. This reading may be supported by the following pas- 
sage in the writings of Bishop Taylor .• — " The canes of 
Egypt, when they newly arise from their bed of mud and 
slime of Nilus, start into equal and continual length, and 
are interrupted with hard knots," &c. 
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This play was not printed till it appeared in the folio of 
1623. There are in it few notes of time. The kind of his- 
tory to which it belongs renders it probable that it was 
written about the same time with King Lear, the date of 
which is about 1605. 

See the Introductory Remarks on The Merchant of Venice 
for a ballad containing an incident resembling a principal 
incident of this play. I would not, however, be at all confi- 
dent that this beautiful play, which classes rather with those 
produced in the freshness of the Poet's age and genius, does 
not belong to the reign of Elizabeth, about the time when 
he produced As You Like It. 

I. 1. First Gentleman. 

You do Dot meet a man but frowns ; our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers 
Still seem, as does the king's. 

This is the way in which the text of the old copy is exhi- 
bited in the modern editions : the original text being this : — 

You do not meet a man but frowns. 
Our bloods no more obey the heavens 
Than our courtiers i 
Still seem as do's the kings. 

Neither can be right. The following regulation was sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Bright. 

You do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens then : our courtiers 
Still seem as does the king. 
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I. 4. Imoobn. 

if he should write, 
And I not hare it, 'twere a paper lost, 
As offer'd mercy is. 

Thus all the editions, ancient and modern. It is ellip- 
tical : the full form being 

if he should write, 
And I not hare it, 'twere a paper lost 



like the loss of a pardon in its transmission to a condemned 
criminal. 



I. 7. Iachimo. 

to be partner'd 

With TOMBOYS. 

" Tomboy 99 meant in our author's time pretty much what 
it means now. Golding applies it to Arethusa, who was in- 
deed quite a tomboy. 



III. 2. PlSANIO. 

What false Italian 
(As poisonous tongued as handed) hath prevailed 
On thy too ready hearing. 

We have a good deal in this play of the skill of the Italians 
in mixing potions. The opinion of their great skill in the art 
of poisoning prevailed in England in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and there was one nobleman very near her person 
who lay under strong suspicion of dealing unlawfully with 
Italians skilled in this art, when people saw falling around 
him, by strange diseases, persons who stood in the way of his 
ambition. Even the life of the Queen was more than once, 
as was supposed, attempted by poison prepared in some 
skilful manner by an Italian. 
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The author of the book entitled Leicester's Commonwealth, 
thus writes : — " Neither must you marvel though all these 
died of outward diseases, for this is the excellency of the 
Italian art (for which the surgeon and Dr. Julio were enter- 
tained so carefully), who can make a man die in what man- 
ner or shew of sickness you will, by whose instructions, no 
doubt, but his Lordship is now cunning/' 8vo. 170G, p. 32. 
There are other passages to the same effect. 

Shakespeare could not well talk of Italian poisonings with- 
out calling up the recollections of Julio and Ridolphi, and 
other Italians who had been in England in the times quite 
within every one's remembrance. 

III. 2. PlSANIO. 

I am ignorant in what I am commanded. 

I do not take this line in the sense given to it in the 
notes. It seems to me to express, " I must appear as if these 
instructions had not been sent to me." 

III. 3. GuiDKRIUh. 

Haply, this life is best, 
If quiet life be best ; sweeter to you, 
That have a sharper known : well corresponding 
With your stiff age ; but unto us, it is 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling a bed ; 
A prison fob a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit. 

a For " was substituted by Pope for " or," the reading of 
the old copies, but enough is not gained by it to justify the 
change. Indeed, the old reading, when rightly understood, 
is better, though it has something of that haste and unfiled- 
ness which is found in many of the finest passages : — 

A prison ; or a debtor that not dares 
To stride a limit, 
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that is, a debtor in the rules of a prison, who is not forcibly 
restrained, but who dares not pass the limits for fear of con- 
sequences. 

There are few finer scenes in Shakespeare than this third 
scene of the third Act, breathing of the old innocent world, 
and the thoughts and feelings of generous youth ; full also of 
the wisdom of age, a wisdom applicable to the circumstances 
in which all were placed, but instructive to men in whatever 
state of society they may be. I should class it with the best 
of the scenes in which Jaques is a principal character, with 
the Flower-scene in the Winter's Tale, the scene of Olivia 
and Viola in the Twelfth Night, and the moon-light scene in 
The Merchant of Venice. 

III. 4. Imogen. 

False to hit bed ! What ! fa it to be false 

To lie in watch there and to think of him : 

To weep 'twixt clock and clock. If sleep change nature, 

To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myself awake. 

The present regulation of the first of these beautiful lines 
had occurred to myself before I found that it had been sug- 
gested by Mr. Monck Mason : but it deserves to be brought 
again before the public eye, inasmuch as it appears to have 
been received with little favour by the recent editors ; at 
least Mr. Knight retains the reading of the Variorum — 

False to his bed t What is it to be false ? 

Shakespeare has shewn here, and in the character of the 
wife of Hotspur, how beautifully he can depict conjugal ten- 
derness and affection. Lady Percy of King Henry the 
Fourth was the Countess of Northumberland, of Shake- 
speare's own time, the amiable wife of a morose husband. 
A daughter of hers was Countess of Leicester, wife of a 
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Sidney ; and I am tempted to quote a passage from one of 
her letters to the Earl, so like this speech of Imogen, that if 
we may not suppose she had recently read it, and the words 
had left their trace on her memory, we may at least take them 
as proof how justly the Poet has here delineated some of the 
most sacred and honourable of human sentiments : — 

Mr. Seladine comes in with your letter, whom 1 am engaged to entertain a 
little : besides it is supper-time, or else I should bestow one side of this paper 
in making love to you. And since I may with modesty express it, I will say 
that if it be love to think on you sleeping and waking, to discourse of nothing 
with pleasure but what concerns you, to wish myself every hour with you, and 
to pray for you with as much devotion as for my own soul, then certainly it may 
be said that I am in love ; and this is all which you shall at thb time hear from 
yours, D. Lkycesteb. 

IV. 2. GoiDBRiirs. 
1 do note, 

That Grief and Patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together. 

The folios, at least the second folio, has u them both," and 
the modern reading is a mere conjectural emendation. " Old 
copy — in them. Corrected by Mr. Pope," says Malone, 
Mr. Knight retains the reading of the Variorum, taking no 
notice of the reading of the original copies. 

Yet one would have thought that the unsuitableness of 
" "both," as annexed to " him," or the awkwardness of it, 
if referred to " Grief and Patience," would have shewn that 
the original copies deserved to have their reading at the least 
exhibited. 

That the original is the true reading will easily be made 
to appear. 

But in order that it may be apparent we must make a 
rather extensive quotation : — 

Bella&ius. —This youth, however distressed, appears he hath had 
Good ancestors. 
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Arviraquh. — How angel-like be sings ! 

Guiderius. — But his neat cookery I He cat our roots in characters, 

And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick 

And he her dieter. 
A ii v Iraki's.— Nobly he yokes 

A smiling with a sigh ; as if the sigh 

Was that it was, for not being such a smile ; 

The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 

From so divine a temple, to commix 

With winds that sailors rail at. 
Guiderius. I do note, 

That Grief and Patience, rooted in them both, 

Mingle their spurs together. 

Who can doubt that " them" has for its antecedent the 
smile and the sigh. In both might be discovered at once 
both grief and patience. It is in the highest style of art ; 
but the beauty is lost if we substitute " him." 

IV. 2. Guiderius. 

For we do fear the law. 

The second folio, and I believe, the first, reads, " For 
we do fear no law f and this is clearly the true reading : — 



Bellarius.— We are all 

Guiderius.— Why, worthy father, what have we to lose 

But that he swore to take, our lives ? The law 
Protects not us, then why should we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us, 
Play judge and executioner all himself? 
For we do fear no law. 

We have no protection, and therefore owe no allegiance. 

IV. 2. Bellarius. 

My ingenious instrument I 

Without having had the opportunity of investigating the 
history of the invention of the ^Eoiian Harp, I believe that 
this is the instrument of which Bellarius speaks, and which 
produced the " solemn music." 

Hark, Polydore, it sounds : 
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The instrument itself without the intervention of a player. 

But what occasion 
Hath Cadwall now to give it motion ! Hark ! 

to open the box and expose the wires to the breeze, not to 
play upon it : for we are next informed, as if it were the 
Poet's intention to shew us that the instrument produced 
the music without the aid of any performer, that Cadwall was 
gone. 

Is he at home ? 

He went hence even now. 

And Imogen, the only other person who could have been 
playing upon it, was dead, and is almost immediately after- 
wards brought in by Cadwall. 

It is to prepare for this affecting incident that the music is 
introduced. 

There is further preparation in the reference to the death 
of Eryphile — 

What does he mean ? Since the death of my dear'st mother 
It did not speak before. All solemn things 
Should answer solemn accidents. 

I know not that this has ever before been suggested, or 
that the passage has ever before been rightly explained : but 
I proceed to another passage in this most engaging scene, 
in which all the modern editions with Variorum Notes, 
and the recent editions of Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight, are 
very far from representing the text correctly. It affords 
one of the most striking of the proofs that we have yet no 
text in any modern edition which ought to pretend to claim 
to exhibit the true text of this great but much corrupted 
author. 

Yet the ancient text might have shewn the modern editors 
how the passage ought to have been regulated. It stands 
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with some immaterial adaptations to modern usages in ortho- 
graphy, thus : (Arviragus is speaking of what they would 
do to the grave of Imogen — ) 

With fairest flowers 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidcle, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave ; thon shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azur'd bare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom, not to slander, 
Outsweeten'd not thy breath. The ruddock would 
With charitable bill (O bill, sore shaming 
Those rich- left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument!) bring thee all this, 
Yea, and furr'd moss besides. — When flowers are none, 

To winter-ground thy corse 

GuioERiva.— Prithee have done, 

And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 
And not protest with admiration what 
Is now the debt. To the gTave. 

Now, can any thing be more certain than that this text gives 
us the most clear and beautiful meaning. Arviragus says what 
he will do in the summer season, when flowers are abundant ; 
and having finished what on this head he meant to say, he is 
proceeding to describe what should be done to the grave in 
winter, when he is interrupted by Guiderius, and breaks off 
his discourse abruptly. 

The clause in which the corruption lies is usually printed 
thus : — 

bring thee all this, 
Yea, and furr'd moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. 

Warburton, who read the passage as it has always been 
read in modern times, says, that " the metaphor is strangely 
mangled and the rest of the annotation in the Variorum is 
in scarcely a better spirit. But we are obliged to Steevens 
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for the information, that the rare word " winter-ground" is 
a word that is known, and that it is used to express the ac- 
tion of placing straw and other matters about the root of a 
plant to protect it from the inclemency of the winter season. 
Arviragus would do something like this to the grave in which 
the body of Imogen was lying. 

As these scenes are laid in Wales, we may perhaps recog- 
nize the Welsh custom still kept up, of dressing the graves 
of friends with flowers. 

IV. 2. 

Fear no more the heat o* the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rages : 
Thou thy worldly task hast done. 

Home art gone and ta'en thy wages, &c. 

Shakespeare was in one of his finest moods when he wrote 
this play ; and not the least exquisite portions of it are the 
lyrical pieces with which the dialogue is interspersed , and, 
above all, the dirge before us. As it proceeds we are re- 
minded of Shirley's 

The glories of our birth and state, 

introduced in his Contention of Ajax and Ulysses. The first 
thought that the summer's heat or the winter's cold would 
no longer annoy suits the position of persons living, as the 
sons of Cymbeline then were, in the wilds. We find the 
same thought in another Poet, and in similar circumstances — 

O stout, O dear champion mine and friend, 
That here art dead, but liy'st in heavenly seat, 
Where thy great joys shall never have an end, 
Nor ever be impaired with cold or heat. 

It is in Orlando's Funeral Oration over Brandimart, 
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Who can read, though it may he for the hundredth time, 
this beautiful scene, without taking from it the most sensible 
pleasure, and without feeling most deeply grateful to the 
men of other days who, in the treasures of song, have sent 
down to us so much that administers such high and innocent 
delight ? They have been the great and generous benefactors 
of mankind, scattering their gifts with an unsparing and an 
equal hand, strewing them in the humblest cottage, and 
laying them before princes in their gorgeous palaces ; and 
worthy are they to receive in return all honour, for the 
utmost that can be done for them is no equivalent for the 
extensive and enduring benefits which they have conferred 
upon their kind. I have in this work scattered a few flowers 
on the grave of one of them. 
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VOLUME L 

P. 1. * And it does occur in the reign of King Henry the 
Fourth." It might have been said in the reign of King 
Edward the Third : for I am informed by Mr. Reader, who 
is intimately acquainted with everything respecting Coventry, 
that it was in 1358 that Shepeye and Wilcock or Dilcock 
were the Bailiffs of that city in whose time occurred the flight 
of Thomas Shakespere, as is stated at p. 8. This is the 
earliest notice which has yet occurred of the name. Mr. 
Reader also informs me that the name of Shakespeare does 
not appear in the catalogue of Mayors or Sheriffs of Co- 
ventry, or in any ancient list that he has seen of inhabitants 
of that city. 

P. 5. Shakespeare the * sweet swan of Avon" was re- 
membered on occasion of a similiar accident which occurred 
in more recent times in this very river at Warwick. A son 
of Lord Bagot was amusing himself in company with Lord 
Brooke in a boat on the river, when, approaching near the 
mill-dam, the boat was upset by the impetuosity of the cur- 
rent, and he was drowned. Lord Brooke was saved with 
difficulty. The accident occurred in the sight of the Earl of 
Warwick and others who were looking at the time out of 
the castle windows. 

Lord Bagot caused the following inscription to be engraved 
on a brass plate and affixed to the rock on which the castle 
stands, near the place. 

Juxta banc ripam a cymba submenus fait Guai.tf.rus Bxoor, 
Jan. 10, A.D. 1800, aetatts sua: 22. 

Ob ! crudelia Avon, stygia infelicior undA, 
Suuviloquus postbac non tibi prosit olor I 

VOL. II. X 
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Merso natnque, tuo violente in gurgite, nato : 
Hare verba inscripsit flens et amans Genitor. 

Jonson was the first who called Shakespeare the " sweet 

swan of Avon 

Sweet swan of Avon 1 what a sight it were 

To see thee in our water * yet appear, 

And make those flight* upon the banks of Thames, 

That so did take Eliza and our James ! 

The lines occur in the poem entitled "To the memory of 
my beloved the Author Mr. William Shakespeare, and what 
he hath left us/' as honest and hearty a tribute as was ever 
paid by Poet to Poet, and of itself sufficient to acquit Jonson 
of any mean jealousy or envy at the success of a competitor 
in his own art. We find the phrase again in the dedication 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays to Philip, Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, fol. 1647 ; " diverted by the example 
of some who once steered in our quality, and so fortunately 
aspired to chuse your honour, joined with your now glorified 
brother, patrons to the flowing compositions of the then 
expired sweet swan of Avon, Shakespeare." 

No one can doubt the aptness and the beauty of the phrase ; 
and once appropriated, the wonder is not that it should have 
been repeated till it is become too familiar, but that any 
•other person should after this appropriation have applied the 
words to any other Poet ; yet so it is, and Daniel is spoken 
of thus : 

The sweetest Swan of Avon to the fair 
And cruel Delia passionately sings : 
.Other men's weaknesses and follies are 

Humour and wit in him ; each accent brings 
A sprig to crown him poet, and contrive 
A monument in his own works to live. 

But the Avon here spoken of is not the Warwickshire river so 

* Not " waters," as in most of the copies. 
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called, but the Avon which flows by Bath, a more beautiful 
stream, though less renowned in song. 

The writer who has ventured to transfer to Samuel Daniel 
the epithet previously appropriated by Jonson to Shake- 
speare was a poet named George Daniel, who, although 
bearing the same surname, does not appear to have been a 
relation of the Somersetshire poet, being one of the sons of 
Sir Ingleby Daniel, of Beswick, in the East Riding of York- 
shire. This George Daniel left a large folio volume filled 
with his compositions in verse ; which volume was in the 
library of Mr. Caldecott and afterwards of Lord Kings- 
borough. The author was a Royalist living in retirement at 
Beswick, in 1646, when the volume was begun ; it is deco- 
rated with some valuable miniatures. 

The first Poem is entitled " A Vindication of Poetry It 
is in this that he speaks of his namesake Daniel. He cele- 
brates also Sidney, Spenser, Donne, Drayton, and Shake- 
speare himself: 

Dm ton is sweet and smooth, though not exact 

Perhaps to stricter eyes, yet he shall live 
Beyond their malice. To the scene and act 

Read comick Shakespeare ; or if you would give 
Praise to a just desert, crowning the stage, 
See Beaumont, once the honour of his age. 

Then come Jonson, May, Sandys, Overbury. 

He has then a long list, being however little more than a 
catalogue of their names, of his own contemporary poets : 
namely, Falkland, Digby, Carew, Maine, Godolphin, Cart- 
wright, Beaumont, Montagu, Sandys, Randolf, Allen, Rutter, 
Herbert, two Fletchers, Habington, Shirley, Stapleton, Dave- 
nant, Suckling, Waller, Cleveland, Denham. It is strange 
that he should have passed over Milton. 

This volume contains the Trinarchodia, from which ex- 

x 2 
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tracts are given at p. 42 of this volume. It would appear 
almost certain that the Trinarchodia is his work^and not 
Aleyne's. It is in the same stanza in which Daniel often 
wrote, and the sentiments suit well with a retired Royalist, as 
Daniel then was. Besides, it is uncertain whether Alevne 
was alive in 1649 and 1650, when the poem was written. 
Indeed it seems there can be little doubt, notwithstanding 
the similarity in the style, manner, and stanza with the pub- 
lished writings of Aleyne, that the Trinarchodia is really the 
work of the Yorkshire poet George Daniel, and not of 
Aleyne, to whom others have ascribed it. 

P. 6. The verses by Basse "on William Shakespeare" are 
to-be found in a small volume printed in 1653, entitled 
Poems, by Francis Beaumont, Gent., where they begin, as they 
are usually read, " Renowned Spencer/' &c. There is no sig- 
nature to them ; but, notwithstanding the title of the volume, 
there can be no reason to suppose that they^were Beaumont's, 
as there are many other poems in this miscellany which are 
not his. Besides, the lines themselves refer to Beaumont as 
then dead. The name of William Basse is connected with 
Shakespeare, and it is connected also with another very 
favourite author, Izaac Walton, at whose request he wrote 
4t The Angler's Song." Walton says of him that he was the 
author of other ballads. Basse began his poetical career in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was living as late as 1654, 
when Dr. Bathurst addressed to him certain verses " On the 
intended publication of his Poem." (Warton's Life of 
Bathurst, p. 288.) 

Though thy grey muse grew up with older time*, 
Ami our deceased grandaire* lisp'd thy rhymes, &c 

He lived at Moreton, near Thame, in Oxfordshire, and was 
a retainer of Lord Wenman. To members of that family, 
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and their relatives the Norrises, the two families who repre- 
sented old Lord Williams of Thame, many of the Poems 
are addressed which are found in his manuscript, entitled 
Polyhymnia. This manuscript, after passing through many 
hands, came into possession of Mr. Heber, and is No. 70 in 
his sale catalogue. Cole was acquainted with it, and has 
given some account of its contents in his Athena Cantabri- 
gienses. 

If Basse had possessed the communicativeness of Aubrey, 
of how many of the choicer spirits of the age of Elizabeth 
and James the First might he not have given characteristic 
anecdotes. 

Of the verses on Shakespeare which have occasioned this 
slight notice of him, we may observe that they are alluded to 
by Ben Jonson in his Commendatory Verses before the 
folio of 1623 ; they were therefore written very soon after 
the death of Shakespeare : also, that there is an allusion in 
them to an Epitaph said to have been made on Spenser, for 
which see The Antiquities of Saint Peter's, Westminster, 8vo. 
1722, vol. ii. p. 41, assigned by Douce to a Dr. Crulle,as the 
compiler. Basse's verses raise a certain amount of presump- 
tion, that there may have been once an intention to place the 
ashes of Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey, near the graves 
of Chaucer and Spenser. 

The erection of a monument to his memory, in the place 
rendered sacred by inclosing the ashes of so many illustrious 
Englishmen, was reserved to the men of the fourth or fifth 
generation after the Poet's own time. It has been rarely 
mentioned in connection with Shakespeare, that the honour 
of having been the first promoter of this design is claimed 
for Benjamin Martyn, who was an active member of a so- 
ciety in which were many distinguished names, formed * for 
the encouragement of learning," in 1736. The claim is 
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made in his Epitaph, which is in the church of Lewisham, in 
Kent : — " Here lies the body of Benjamin Martyn, Esqr., 
who died Oct. 25, 1 763, aged 64. He was a man of inflexible 
integrity, and one of the best bred men in England, which, 
with a happy genius for poetry, procured him the friendship 
of several noblemen, not more distinguished by their illus- 
trious birth than by their public virtues and private morals. 
He was the first promoter of the design of erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey, 
which was carried into execution by him, with the assistance 
of Dr. Mead and Mr. Pope, by the profits of a play ; the 
prologue spoken on that occasion was wrote by him.'' 

P. 7« Verses by J. M. S. on Shakespeare. — It has recently 
occurred to me, that a more probable conjecture than any that 
has yet been propounded is, that J. M. S. is James, JAMES ; 
and that the author of these noble lines, so long sought in 
vain, is no other than Richard James, the Fellow of Christ's- 
College, Oxford, of whom we have had occasion to speak as 
affording a testimony respecting the substitution of Falstaff 
for Oldcastle, in the Play of King Henry the Fourth. See 
vol. ii. p. 4 1 . 

James was a friend of Selden and Sir Robert Cotton, and 
exhibited in various ways that antiquarian and historical 
turn of mind which is visible in the author of the verses in 
question. He was also an eminent classical scholar, as the 
author of those verses appears to have been ; " a very good 
Grecian," says Wood, " Poet, an excellent Critic, Antiquary, 
Divine." The only poem known to be his, with which I am 
acquainted, is a piece of familiar verse entitled Iter Lancas- 
trense, soon to be published by the Chetham Society. In 
this poem we perceive the same disposition to view every 
thing under its antiquarian aspect which we find in J. M. S., 
and there are in both poems the artifice of unexpected and 
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abrupt breaks in the midst of lines of the English hexameter. 
I have not had time to seek out other poems by Richard 
James, the idea that he was the author of those lines having 
but just occurred to me. Other poems of his are in manu- 
script in the Bodleian. There is a promise of power, not un- 
equal to that which produced this noblest tribute to Shakes- 
peare yet paid to him, in the opening lines of a poem writ- 
ten in the time of his imprisonment, given by Wood — 

Dear God, by whom in dark womb's shade 
I am to fear and wonder made, Ac. 

At all events, I throw out the hint of this probability, which 
appears the stronger the more I consider it. 

This poem, like that of Jonson, has had the hard fate of 
being altered by injudicious editors, or rather of being cor- 
rupted, owing to the want, as it seems, of just critical acumen. 

A clause in it is usually printed thus : 

While the plebeian imp, from lofty throne 
Creates and rules a world, snd works upon 
Mankind by secret engines ; now to more 
A chilling pity, then a rigorous love ; 
To strike up and stroke down, both joy and ire ; 
To steer the affections ; and by heavenly fire 
Mould us anew, stol'n from ourselves : — 

This — and much more, which cannot be expreas'd 
But by himself, his tongue, and his own breast,— 
Was Shakespeare's freehold. 

As thus printed, the heavenly fire which moulds us anew 
is stolen from ourselves. But such was not the intention of 
the poet. It was Shakespeare's own heavenly fire which 
was to re-create us, to give us another life and soul, stealing 
us from ourselves. " Stol'n from ourselves — " is a broken 
line. The poet was going on to describe the effect, but he 
checks himself, and goes on as we find it sbove. This will 
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clearly be perceived to be his intention when we read the 
lines as they appear in the original edition, 

and by hearenly fire 

Mould as anew. Stol'n from ourselves 

This — and much more which cannot be expressed, &c. 

P. 9. The Richard Shakesper of Mansfield here men- 
tioned was one of the jury at Stanley, in the county of Not- 
tingham, before the Escheator, when Margaret Chaworth, 
a distinguished person of the time, was found a lunatic, 
October 24, 3 Henry 8, 1511. 

P. 11. In speaking of the Shakespeares of Wroxhall, H 
ought to have been mentioned that Isabella Shakespeare was 
prioress of the House of Wroxhall in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. It was this which probably led to the appoint- 
ment of Richard Shakespeare to be Bailiff to the nuns. There 
were Shakespeares at Stanlake, in Oxfordshire, in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. 

P. 18. Time when the Shakespeares first appear at Strat- 
ford. I have shewn them there in 1552, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth. Mr. Collier, following Malone, says that 
the earliest date at which they have been found at Stratford 
is June 17, 1555. {Life, p. lxi, and compare BoswelVs Ma- 
lone, vol. ii. p. 49 and 78.) But in this they are both mis- 
taken by a year. Their proof goes only to shew that the 
Shakespeares were there in June, 1556, four years later than 
my date, for it was on June 17, in the second and third of 
Philip and Mary, that Siche brought his action against John 
Shakespeare, and the 17th of June in the second and third of 
Philip and Mary fell in 1556 not 1555. 

Mr. Collier has followed Malone in another mistake re- 
specting the date of a court at Stratford at which John 
Shakespeare served on the jury. {Life, p. lxi, and Boswell, 
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vol. ii. p. 74.) Both say that the court was held on April 
30, 1556. It ought to be 1557, as it was in the third and 
fourth of Philip and Mary. 

P. 23, note. The crest of Molins was the wheel of a water 
mill, not the mill itself. 

P. 26. For Ralph Brook's complaints of Dethick, see Harl. 
MSS., 1453 and 3526, but the complaint respecting the 
grant to Shakespeare is not among them. 

P. 26. The Shakespeare motto, Non sans droyt, may 
seem to have been formed on the motto of the family of 
Staunton, which appeared thus on a monument in the church 
of St. Michael at Coventry, Rien saunce travayle. Ju- 
dith, the wife of Hamlet Sadler, the friend of Shakespeare, 
I have been told was by birth a Staunton. 

P. 27. The Learning of Shakespeare. I have in 
this page slightly touched upon this subject, and shall now 
pursue the inquiry farther. It is an old topic, and Dr. Far- 
mer's most amusing essay is supposed by many to have set- 
tled the question. It appears to me, however, that if some 
of the early critics have gone too far in their representations 
of his scholarship, Farmer has erred quite as widely from 
the truth in the other direction. Farmer's error is more 
mischievous than the other, in consequence of the singularly 
lively and attractive form in which his opinions are delivered, 
and the amount of curious learning which he has brought to 
the inquiry. 

Some of the earlier writers on Shakespeare, as Upton and 
Sewell, had treated his writings as if they were those of a 
man who was acquainted with the more recondite of the an- 
cient authors, and who occasionally drew upon his knowledge 
of them in his writings. Over the critics of this school Dr. 
Farmer obtains an easy and complete victory. But it is not 
necessary to prove that Shakespeare was intimate with Saxo 
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Grammaticus or Dares Phrygius, to shew that he was far 
from being illiterate, either as respects the ancient or the mo- 
dern languages. A man may be a reasonably fair scholar 
who never read a line of either of those authors, and it is by 
no means a safe conclusion at which Dr. Farmer arrives, that, 
because when Shakespeare took for the hero of his drama one 
of the persons whose lives are written by Plutarch, he read 
the life in North's translation, he could not, if it had pleased 
him to do so, have read it in the original. 

However, I must take care not to fall into the mistake of 
controversialists to which I have alluded. I do not mean to 
assert that Shakespeare was a man who had such a fami- 
liarity with the Greek language that he would amuse his lei- 
sure hours with the perusal of a Greek Plutarch. Nay, 
perhaps, I might admit that he would have found a difficulty 
in making out at all many passages in that author, and that 
he never read a single page of him in the original Greek. 
But this is a very different thing from according with Dr. 
Farmer, who comes to this conclusion at the close of his 
Essay, that " he remembered perhaps enough of his school- 
boy learning to put the hig, hag, hog, into the mouth of Sir 
Hugh Evans, and might pick up in the writers of the time, 
or the course of his conversation, a familiar phrase or two of 
French or Italian, but his studies were most demonstratively 
confined to Nature and his own language." This may be 
lively and learned, but the question is, whether it is just. 
There is a more offensive passage still. Shakespeare is re- 
presented as not knowing the meaning of tres-cher in French, 
or preclarissimus in Latin. Surely the worthy Master of 
Emmanuel must have perceived that this was impossible. 

Dr. Farmer has proved very pleasantly and very satisfac- 
torily, that when Shakespeare wrote his Julius Catsar, and 
the other plays which are founded on Plutarch, he used not 
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the original, but North's translation : no one can doubt it. 
But when this is proved, what then follows ? Non constat 
that he could not have read Plutarch in the original ; for did 
Dr. Farmer suppose that when Lee wrote his Alexander he 
read Plutarch in Greek ; or does any one think that a mo- 
dern dramatist who should select a hero from Plutarch 
would think it necessary to read the story not in Langhorne 
but in the Greek original. It seems to me that it would at 
least be very pedantic in him to do so. Yet it is for this 
that Shakespeare is to be set down as ignorant of Greek. 
He reads Plutarch, when wanted for an ordinary purpose, in 
English, therefore he could not read him in Greek. Admi- 
rable logic ! Are there fifty men in England who, if they 
wanted some general information from Plutarch for mere 
ordinary purposes, would read him in Greek ? I doubt it. 

However, I give Dr. Farmer the Greek. Jonson has told 
us that Shakespeare had 

Small Latin and leas Greek ; 

and there is no evidence of the extent to which his acquaint- 
ance with that language went. Dr. Farmer with all his in- 
genuity, and ingenious and beautiful his Essay is, has failed 
to shew us the extent, and his Plutarch argument, laboured 
as it is, in fact proves nothing at all. 

But whatever might be the extent of his grammar learn- 
ing in that or in the Latin language, it is quite manifest that 
his mind was richly embued with the treasures which are con- 
served in those languages ; that he had a mind full of the story 
of Greece and Rome, of Troy and Alexandria, of what is deli- 
vered down as parts of authentic history, and of what has 
descended in the fictions of the poets. The tale of Troy di- 
vine was as familiar to him as it has ever been to any scho- 
liast on Homer : the love of Venus and Adonis was as much 
his as that of any scholar who had spent his life in the study 
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of Moschus and Bion : and Tarquin and Lucretia were the 
persons whose story he told with all its affecting circum- 
stances when first he gave proof of his devotion to the Muse. 
Is it probable that he would have chosen subjects such as 
these had he not known what preclarissimus signified ? Is it 
probable that he would have treated them with an extent of 
information and an accuracy of knowledge which could not 
be surpassed had he been as to the classical languages illite- 
rate, or had he not been long and intimately familiar with 
the names and the circumstances } 

His fondness for that kind of literature which we call classi- 
cal is apparent also from his choice of so many classical heroes- 
and classical stories for his dramas. We have Coriolanus, 
Julius C<Bsar and Mark Anthony, Timon and Troilus, A Mid- 
summer NighCs Dream and The Comedy of Errors, which are 
all full of classical story ; and throughout all his plays there 
are allusions to innumerable passages and incidents which 
are what are called classical, and in no one instance has he 
been detected in investing the heroes with attributes not pro- 
perly belonging to them, or sinning against any other classi- 
cal propriety. 

It is easy to smile at the double-faced Janus, or the gait of 
Juno ; and, if these were all the proofs which the writings of 
Shakespeare afford of an acquaintance with the ancient my- 
thology, he might be placed, where Farmer irreverently 
places him, by the side of Taylor, the sculler on the Thames. 
But these are only a few amongst many which are really 
recondite. " Bargulus, the strong Illyrian pirate " is not a 
name familiar to every ear, nor is Hyperion a name which 
would be suggested to every pretender. But it is the ease 
and naturalness with which the classical allusions are intro- 
duced to which it is the most important that we should at- 
tend. They are not purple patches sewed on to a piece of 
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plain home-spun. They are inwoven in the web ; that is, 
they were deeply inwrought in the Poet's mind, and are pro- 
duced with the other thoughts which sprung there. 

How are we to account for this extensive acquaintance and 
ready production ? It can only be that he had studied in the 
writers whence this species of knowledge is to be obtained. 
Dr. Farmer maintains that he studied those writers in trans- 
lations of them into English; and he shews very satisfac- 
torily that Shakespeare read Golding's translation of Ovid. 
No doubt he did. But it very rarely, if ever, happens, that 
persons who read only translations have their minds so tho- 
roughly imbued as his was with the men, and their deeds and 
proper attributes, and use them so freely and so unaffectedly 
in their works. 

On the other hand, the possession of all these rich stores of 
classical fable and classical history is easily explained on the 
more probable supposition that when a school-boy in the 
Grammar-School at Stratford he read extensively and learned 
quickly, leaving it with a far more than the usual share of 
classical knowledge which a boy brings from a grammar- 
school; though, as he passed to no other seat of higher 
learning, and was placed perhaps in circumstances unfavour- 
able, he did not afterwards seek to enlarge in that direction 
the skill he had acquired. 

The beautiful line — 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides. 

Lovk Labours Lost, IV. 3. 

has been objected to as an offence against propriety, betray- 
ing the want of classical knowledge ; but it is shewn in the 
notes that Green, whose scholarship is unquestioned, calls 
as he does the gardens themselves the Hesperides, and no 
doubt it was the common phraseology of the time. It is 
mere pedantry to object to this. 
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Sometimes a false quantity may be detected, but the in- 
stances are rare. The most remarkable is that which has 
been often observed in the name Stephano, which occurs 
thus in The Merchant of Venice, — 

My friend Stephano signify I pray yon, Sec. 

But there was at that time a gross neglect of quantity, in 
proper names at least, even among scholars in England. 
Thus writes John Gower, M.A., of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, in a translation of Ovid's Fasti, 12mo., 1640 : — 

Your belt, Sir Orion, now you will not shew it, 
Nor yet to-morrow, but ere long we'll view it. 

Shakespeare accents the name of Stephano correctly in 
Ttte Tempest,— 

Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler ? 

Instances of false quantities in proper names by English 
writers who were indisputably scholars in Dr. Farmer's sense 
of the word might be produced in abundance. I shall give 
one more ; — 

And on this floating bridge transport 
Old Abydos to Sestos fort. 

This is found in Sir Arthur Gorge's Translation of Lucan, 
lib. ii. p. 77 f a mean performance it is true, but the work of 
one who will be allowed some Latin scholarship at least. 

It is also very justly remarked by Mr. Hallam, that we 
may not unfrequently find Shakespeare using words intro- 
duced into the English language from the Latin, in senses or 
in a manner which shews his acquaintance with their original 
or etymological meaning. 

" And thus much," I say with Doctor Farmer, " for the 
learning of Shakespeare" with respect to the ancient lan- 
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guages : — It was probably, as Philips says, " not consider- 
able/' but what he had was early acquired, inwrought, and 
sufficient for all the purposes for which it was wanted in after 
life, though he wrote largely on subjects which belong to that 
species of learning. 

On the question of his acquaintance with the modern lan- 
guages, I shall take higher ground, confining, however, my 
observations to the Italian and the French. 

u Certainly/' observes Dr. Farmer, " some Italian words 
and phrases appear in the works of Shakespeare." But they 
are found, as he shews, in other English writers. This is a 
pleasant argument indeed, to prove that Shakespeare was 
ignorant of the Italian language j yet this is, in fact, the ar- 
gument of Dr. Farmer. 

And so possessed has the public mind been with the per- 
suasion that Shakespeare knew nothing of Italian since the 
appearance of this very ingenious and specious and enter- 
taining Essay, that whenever mention has been made of an 
Italian story to which it was supposed that Shakespeare was 
indebted we have been carefully informed that it had been 
translated by Painter, or some other Englishman. 

But who translated Gl' Ingannati of the L'Academici In- 
tronati ? Tell me that, and I will unyoke. But the transla- 
tion must have comprehended the long prose prologue as 
well as the play itself, for that the prologue as well as the 
play had been read by Shakespeare is made very probable in 
the Introductory Remarks on the Twelfth Night. The serious 
parts of that play have a striking correspondency with the 
Ingannati, and there cannot be a doubt that the title which 
he gave to the play was suggested by an obscure expression 
embedded in the midst of a dull prose prologue of unusual 
length. 

Oh, but it might be read to him, prologue and all, by 
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some one who understood Italian. Undoubtedly it might ; 
and this is the only reply I shall give till other evidence is 
produced that he knew nothing of the language himself. 
Dr. Farmer has produced none. 

Would any person whose studies were so exclusively 
English as Dr. Farmer supposes those of Shakespeare to 
have been, have Italianated in the way which he does in 
Othello,— 

But that I lore the gentle Desdemona, 

I would not my unhoused free condition 

Put into circumscription and confine 

For the aea's worth. Act i. Sc. 2. 

Unhoused, as I have before observed, is no English word 
to express the idea which it here represents. Unhoused con- 
veys to English ears the suggestion of no state or condition 
which a man would not willingly resign for a less worthy 
prize than the gentle Desdemona. But the case is different 
in Italy. There cassare denotes both to go to housekeeping 
and to man y ; so that unhoused is there equivalent to unmar- 
ried. This is the sense which the passage requires. But it 
is unlikely that it would have been so used except by a 
writer who was acquainted familiarly with the double 
Italian sense of the expression. 

Dumain's Sonnet in Love Labours Lost has been pointed 
out to me by an elegant scholar as having much of the 
Italian air. 

And now for the French. We have in King Henry the 
Fifth a whole scene written in French. But this of course 
must have been written by some one else. If we ask, by 
whom ? no answer is returned. If we ask, why not by 
Shakespeare? Dr. Farmer and all his followers are equally 
silent. 

In fact, there is not a particle of evidence to be produced 
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that it was not written by Shakespeare himself. To attribute 
it to any other person is mere surmise. 

We have also in the same play a scene part French and 
part English, which is throughout very much in Shakespeare's 
manner; so much so that he must be a very inveterate 
doubter who can hesitate to admit that it is, French as well 
as English, the production of Shakespeare. That the 
English is his, no one I think would for a moment doubt. 
Were there then two persons engaged, one writing a few 
words of French, the other a few words of English, alter- 
nately. This is, as it seems to me, a very singular mode of 
composition. 

But this scene, which is the fourth scene of the fourth 
act, is appealed to by a formidable array of critics, as 
exhibiting itself proof of Shakespeare's want of acquaint- 
ance with the French language. I will give the critics' 
remarks in their own words. The text is thus : — 

Fb. Sol. — Est il impossible d' eschapper la force de ton bras ? 
Pistol. — Brass, cur? 

First advances a critic of small reputation, Sir W. Rawlinson : 
" Either Shakespeare had very little knowledge in the French 
language, or his over fondness for punning led him in this place, 
contrary to his own judgment, into error. Almost every one 
knows that the French word bras is pronounced brau ; and 
what resemblance of sound does this bear to brass, that Pis- 
tol should reply, Brass, cur ? The joke would appear to a 
reader, but would scarce be discovered in the performance of 
the play." " Mr. Hawkins," says Dr. Farmer, " hath an in- 
genious observation to prove that Shakespeare, supposing 
the French to be his, had very little knowledge of the lan- 
guage; almost every one knows that the French word 
bras is pronounced brau, and what resemblance of sound 

vol. [I. v 
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does this bear to brass ? " " Mr. Johnson makes a doubt 
whether the pronunciation of the French language may not 
be changed since Shakespeare's time ; but this does not ap- 
pear to be the case, at least in this termination, from the 
rules of the grammarians or the practice of the poets. I am 
certain of the former from the French Alphabeth of De La 
Mothe and the Orthoepeia GaUica of John Eliot, and of the 
latter from the rhymes of Marot, Ronsard, and Du Bartas." 

Mr. Malone remarks, " The word bras was, without doubt, 
pronounced in the last age by the French, and by the 
English who understood French, as at present, brau. So, as 
Dr. Farmer observes to me, in the Prologue to the First 
Day's Entertainment at Rutland House, by Sir William 
Davenant — 

And could the walk to such a wideness draw 
That all might sit at ease in chaise a brat. 

Drumniond of Hawthornden tells us that Ben Jonson did 
not understand French. It does not, I own, follow, that 
Shakespeare also was unacquainted with that language ; but 
I think it is highly probable that such was the case ; or that 
his knowledge of it was very slight." 

So far Mr. Malone ; last comes Mr. Douce, strong in his 
acquaintance with the early French writers. "A question 
having arisen concerning the pronunciation of the French 
word bras in the time of Shakespeare, it has been observed 
that Mr. Bowie has certainly offered some evidence from 
Pasquier, that in the middle of words the s was pronounced 
where now it is silent ; but on the other hand, there is posi- 
tive proof that the contrary practice prevailed in 15 72, when 
De la Ramee published his French Grammar. At page 19 
he says, ' Premierement nous sommes prodigues en rescrip- 
ture de s, sans la prononcer, comme en nwistre, mesler, osier, 
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soustemr* This writer has expatiated on the difficulty 
which foreigners have in pronouncing the French language 
on account of its orthography, and offered a new mode by 
which it may be avoided. In the course of this specimen he 
has, fortunately for the present occasion, printed the word 
bras without the and thereby supplied the means of de- 
ciding the present question, which, after all, was scarcely 
worth a controversy. Whoever wrote this dialogue was unac- 
quainted with the true pronunciation of the French lan- 
guage, as Mr. Malone has remarked, and framed Pistol's 
reply accordingly. In Eliot's Orthoepeia Gallica, 1593, 4to., 
mentioned in Dr. Farmer's note, there is a passage which 
seems to have escaped the Doctor's notice. In p. 61, the 
author directs the sentence ' vous avez un bras de fer ' to 
be pronounced ' voo-za-ve-zewn bra de fer.' " 

It is unfortunate for poor Shakespeare that this particular 
word should have been singled out both by De la Ramee 
and by Eliot to be made an example of and there is certainly 
a formidable array of critics who pounce upon him with one 
consent. 

But it appears not to be adverted to by any of them, that 
there are two pronunciations of every language, extending to 
a certain number of words, both of which are in good usage; 
the pronunciation of natives and the pronunciation of foreign- 
ers. If we speak of Paris, pronouncing the final would it 
be just to infer that we have no knowledge of French, or are 
unacquainted with the true pronunciation of the name. Do 
we pronounce the name of Lyons or of Calais as the French 
themselves do ? They have their pronunciation of these words 
and we have ours, and withall, a very ingenious string of 
rhymes with the word Calais, twisted by Mrs. Piozzi, of 
whom it will not, I presume, be said that she was unac- 
quainted with either the language or the true pronunciation. 

y 2 
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Was Dr. Donne ignorant of the French pronunciation, who 
has written in his Love's Usury — 

From country grass to comefitures of court 
Or cities' quelque -chose*, let report 

My mind transport. 

Shall we say that Pope was unacquainted with the true 
pronunciation of French, because he gives us this couplet — 

Be call'd at court to plan some work divine, 
As once for Louis Boileau or Racine. 

Imitations of Horace, B. II. Ep. 1. 

Or shall it be said of any one that he is ignorant of French, 
because he speaks of Louis the Fourteenth, and does not 
pronounce the word Dauphin as the French do, or rather 
once did, for this beautiful variety in personal nomenclature 
is now unhappily tost to them. 

I remember, indeed, when the attempt was made to intro- 
duce Dophin in England ; and in words half naturalized, or 
entirely so, from a foreign language, there is always a ten- 
dency in the refined portions of a population to get quit of 
the foreign and to adopt the native pronunciation. In this 
way some French words which are incorporated in the English 
language have recovered their native sound ; but as we as- 
cend we find the number of words which were of double 
sound, the native and the foreign, greater than now, and 
when we reach the time of Shakespeare, we find not proper 
names only, but the most ordinary words of the French lan- 
guage, had an English as well as a French pronunciation, the 
English being as much of good usage at home as the French 
was in France. Thus the French word sans is not unfre- 
quently found written in the time of Shakespeare sance and 
saunce, which shews what was the approved, and I may 
say the legitimate, pronunciation in England, just as Paris 
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is now the approved and legitimate pronunciation of the 
name of the French capital in England. So Anthony Mun- 
day, a writer for the stage in the time of Shakespeare, who 
lived much abroad, and half whose life was spent in making 
translations from French and Italian writers, speaks of souses 
where we should now say soos. 

If Shakespeare is unfortunate in respect of the word bras, 
in having De la Ramee and Eliot against him, he is lucky in 
the support which Palsgrave gives him, who in his VEclmr- 
cissement de la Langue Francoises fol. 1530, shews us dis- 
tinctly that the English did not at that time conform to the 
French mode of pronunciation, when they dropped the sound 
of a final consonant. " Insomuch, whereas there be hun- 
dreds in this realm which with a little labour employed, and 
by the aid of the Latin, do so perfectly understand this 
tongue that they be able to translate at the first sight any- 
thing out of the French tongue into ours, yet have they 
thought the thing so strange to have the consonants not 
sounded which they saw written in such books as they stu- 
died, that they have wholly neglected the Frenchman's manner 
of pronunciation, and so read French as their fantasy or opin- 
ion did lead them,' 1 

But we have what I venture to regard as evidence that 
this particular word bras was pronounced in England so as 
to justify the playing upon it of Shakespeare. What did the 
French avant-bras become when used by Englishmen ? Not 
avant-brau or vant-brau, but vanbrace, plainly shewing how 
the word was customarily spoken in England. 

Then pot on all thy glorious arms, thy Helmet 
And Brigandine of brass, thy broad Habergeon, 
'Vant-bmss, and Greves, and GaunUet ; add thy Speur, 
A weaver's beam, and seveo times folded Shield. 

Sampson Agonistes, 1. 1110. 
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The sum then is this : that Shakespeare in this dialogue 
intended that the French should be spoken as Englishmen 
were accustomed to speak it. This of course makes Pistol's 
pun quite legitimate, and saves the Poet from the imputation 
of ignorance of the French language, or want of acquaintance 
with the manner in which so common a word was pronounced 
in France. 

So sprightly and entertaining a composition as this of Dr. 
Farmer ought not to be too rigidly scanned; but when 
closely examined it will, I suspect, be found to be but 
specious. Thus I am unable to discover any reason for de- 
priving Shakespeare of the credit, whatever it may be, of 
having written without assistance whatever French there is 
in King Henry the Fifth, and certainly he who wrote it can- 
not be said to have been unacquainted with that language. 
This pun of bras and brass we see proves nothing ; but, sup- 
posing that it did prove a want of acquaintance with the true 
pronunciation of the French language in the person who 
wrote this scene, then if the scene was not written by Shake- 
speare, it proves nothing against him ; if it was written by 
him, which is the more probable supposition, then we have 
proof that Shakespeare had an acquaintance with the French 
language sufficient to do much more than merely to string 
together a few phrases. The next proof of Shakespeare's 
ignorance of French, and which is meant to be a proof of his 
ignorance of Latin also, I am almost ashamed to notice, be- 
cause the explication is so easy that if Dr. Farmer had not 
been strangely blinded by his theory he could not have 
failed to see it. u Nostre tres cher fils Henry Roy d'Angle- 
terre ; " and in Latin " Praclarissimus Alius," &c. — King 
Henry the Fifth, V. 2. Shakespeare has given the passage 
precisely as he found it in Hollinshead. Malone says it is so 
in other chroniclers. Shakespeare might indeed have cor- 
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rected it, as he might have corrected his author in the pas- 
sage next cited by Farmer— 

Long kept in Britain at our mother's cost. 

But he did not do so, which might either be through design 
or inadvertence. But no one, I think, who reflects a mo- 
ment will ever be brought to believe that he did not know 
that pr&clarissimus did not represent tres cher. 

The truth upon the whole seems to be this : that Dr. 
Farmer makes his case good against Gildon, Sewell, Upton, 
and Whalley, who claim for Shakespeare an amount of clas- 
sical learning more than really belonged to him. He has 
shewn beyond all question that Shakespeare was accustomed, 
when preparing his plays, to read Greek or Latin authors in 
English translations. But he fails to prove the utter desti- 
tution of knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages which 
he undertakes to shew, and he leaves us at full liberty, for 
anything he has advanced, to regard Shakespeare as having 
a mind richly furnished with the mythology and history of 
the times of antiquity, an intimate and inwrought acquaint- 
ance such as perhaps few profound scholars possess. He 
leaves us at full liberty to suppose that this was acquired, not 
by means of translations, but by his own study of those books 
which contain the information, procured in his school-boy 
days, when he was (as no doubt he must have been) an apt 
and ingenious scholar in the grammar-school at Stratford. 
In everything connected with classical literature there is 
that extreme accuracy and exactness which betokens inti- 
macy. It is seen more perfectly in Venus and Adonis and 
The Rape of Lttcrece than in his plays ; but in the latter it is 
rarely, if indeed ever, that he is found saying anything which 
would betray a want of intimacy with classical story. In his 
epithets also, and sometimes in his phraseology, we may 
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trace that which is apparently the result of familiarity, be it 
more or less, with the Latin writers. Where can we find 
expressions more decidedly classical in any writer than this : 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 

Which to repair should be thy chief desire. Sonnet x. 

or this from the 125th Sonnet : — 

A ad take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mixed with seconds. 

or this from Macbeth : — 

Macbeth 

Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. 

or this from The Merchant of Venice . — 

Now he goes 
With no less presence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin-tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster : — I stand for sacrifice ; 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives, 
With bleared visages come forth to view 
The issue of the exploit. Go, Hercules ! 
Live thou, I live. 

Tins appears even to denote a familiarity with the struc- 
ture of the Greek drama, as his apologies for the violation of 
the unities of time and place plainly shew that, if he did not 
observe the unities in his dramas, it was not that he was ig- 
norant of the critics' rules. But to quote particular passages 
is too much like the pedant, who, having a house to sell, 
carried about a brick as a specimen of it. We look for direct 
imitations of the classics, but for them we look in vain. 
Not that he could not have imitated them, but it was against 
his principle to do so. 
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Small hare continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others' books, 

Love Labours Lost. I. 1. 

was a sentiment which he promulgated in one of his earliest 
plays ; and there were those among his contemporaries who 
praised him for the resolution he had taken. 

In respect of his acquaintance with the modern languages, 
Dr. Farmer seems to have been decidedly mistaken. 

Shakespeare's was a busy life, and he probably read but 
little in the classical writers, except for the purposes of his 
various works, after he left school. 

Whether if he had studied these writers more, and espe- 
cially the dramatic poets, he would himself have been a 
nobler poet, is a question which is by most persons decided 
in the negative. I do not however come to this conclusion. 
It seems to me that proper originality is consistent with the 
study, and even imitation, in one sense, of the best models ; 
that if he had been intimate as Milton was with the great 
writers of antiquity, and especially the great tragedians, he 
would have imitated them as Milton did, transplanting here 
and there a flower which he made more graceful, and con- 
trolled by them only when he was deviating from the path in 
which it would have been wise to walk. The chief defects of 
Shakespeare are found when he sins against the example of 
the ancients. 

Milton shews us how possible it is to imitate with grace. 
Shakespeare might have done the same, and would have done 
the same. In him it would not have become the servile imita- 
tion of Gray, who fears to trust himself to a thought, or the 1 
expression of it, for which a classical authority cannot be pro- 
duced, just as in writingLatin verse a modern school-boy must 
have an authority for every word. Such a use of the classics 
would indeed have destroyed the best part of Shakespeare. 
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I cannot conclude this disquisition without expressing my 
opinion that Dr. Farmer has rendered a valuable service by 
the great amount of curious information which he contrived 
to introduce into his Essay, and that he has produced a little 
work which, in its own way, may be said to be unrivalled 
hitherto, and perhaps inimitable. But I cannot but think 
that on the whole it has done but an ill service to Shake- 
speare and his readers, by having promoted to so great an 
extent the opinion that Shakespeare was a person devoid of 
even moderate literature, one of the autodidacts, a man 
who owed little or nothing to study and culture. Such a 
person, however admirable in many respects he may be, is 
less listened to, and less in esteem, not through the pride of 
science and knowledge, but from the reasonable expectation 
in every cultivated mind that those who are the teachers of 
mankind should be themselves the taught, and themselves 
acquainted with what the past generations have treasured up 
for the instruction and guidance of mankind. In accordance 
with this, it has of late been the fashion to rank Shakespeare 
among the self-taught, and with the degradation of him as to 
the amount of intellectual culture came the degradation of 
him and his family in the social scale on which I have ani- 
madverted. 

P. 31. In the long interval here spoken of in the life of 
John Shakespeare occurred the death of Ambrose, Earl of 
Warwick, an inquisition on whose lands was taken at War- 
wick and Stratford on October 6, 32 Elizabeth, 1590. John 
Shakespeare was at that time in possession of his freehold 
tenement in Henley-Street, which he held by a rent of six- 
pence and suit of court : and also of another tenement with 
its appurtenances in the borough of Stratford, which he held 
at a rent of thirteen pence, and the like service. 

In the same inquisition we find a Thomas Shackespere 
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holding a croft, garden, &c. in Smythe-street, Warwick ; and 
amongst the free tenants of Rowington are Thomas Shacke- 
spere, Richard Shackespere, and George Shackespere. 

P. 43. The Ardens. — I was not prepared to find that the 
accounts of the Ardens of Warwickshire were so defective 
and uncertain, though it was easy to perceive that Mr. Malone 
had failed in his genealogical scheme. They were a family 
of eminence, and it might have been reasonably expected 
that more information, and that of a more decisive kind, 
would have been found concerning them in Dugdale and in 
the visitations of Warwickshire. As a contribution to a 
better history of them I give the following authentic inform- 
ation from an inquisition taken before the escheator at the 
Castle of Worcester on October 10, in the first of King 
Edward the Sixth, 1547, after the death of William Ardern, 
Esq. The jury find that John Ardern his grandfather was 
seized of the manors of Wykesope and Little Eynlebarrow, 
and granted them with other lands to Edward Conway and 
others to hold to the use of the said William (son of Tho- 
mas Ardern) and Elizabeth his wife and the heirs of their 
bodies, with remainder to the right heirs of John. This was 
done on Thursday next after the feast of St. Matthew the 
Apostle, 9 Henry VIII., 1517. John died on May 23, 18 
Henry VIII., 1526, at the Lodge, in the parish of Aston, 
near Birmingham, (this is a different Aston from Aston 
Cantelow,) when the right descended to Thomas as son and 
heir. William and Elizabeth had issue Edward their son 
and heir. Elizabeth died at Stoke Bruer before her husband 
William Ardern, who died at London on the 7th of June in 
36 Henry VIII., 1544, when the said manor descended to 
Edward his son and heir. John Arden had also the manors 
of Ekyngton and Severn Stoke, and granted them to John 
Kingsmill, serjeant-at-law, and others, to hold to the use of 
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Thomas his son and heir and Mary his wife, &c. There is 
mention of Simon Ardern another son of Thomas Ardern. 
Thomas was living at the time when this inquisition was 
taken. Edward was aged 14 years on the 29th of June 
before the date of the inquisition, 1547. We seldom 
find an inquisition containing so much genealogical informa- 
tion as this yields. The reader may compare it with Mr. 
Malone's pedigree, which it supports in most particulars. 

Then as to the Wilmecote branch : — 

Malone (Boswell, vol. ii. p. 545) has published two grants 
of office to a Robert Arden who was a servant of the crown 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh, whom he regards as the 
ancestor. The two following bonds will assist in the identi- 
fication of this Robert, should any person hereafter under- 
take the investigation of this very perplexed and at present 
uncertain descent. On August 25, 17 Henry VII., 1501, 
John Ardren, of Ardren, co. Warw., Esquire; Robert Ardren, 
late of the same, gentleman ; and Roger Wood, of Coven- 
try, merchant, were bound in 200/. to Sir Reginald Bray, Sir 
Thomas Lovel, and John Mordaunt, that Thomas Ardren 
should duly execute the office of bailiff of the castle and 
manor of Coddenor, in the county of Derby. And on May 
20, 22 Henry VII., 1507, Robert Ardern, of Holme, in the 
county of Northampton, gentleman; John Barton, of 
Smethirs, in the county of Lancaster, gentleman ; and 
Thomas Fyssher, of Hillehall, in the county of Essex, yeo- 
man, are bound to Roger, bishop of Carlisle, and others, 
in 100 marks, that Robert Ardern shall duly exercise the 
office of bailiff of Yoxale in the county of Stafford. 

Then as to the termination of the branch, the slight pedi- 
gree given at p. 43 may be enlarged thus, by means of the 
documents collected by the late Caplain Saunders : — 
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There is a domestic tragedy which has been sometimes 
attributed to Shakespeare, founded on the circumstances 
attending the murder of Master Arden, of Feversham, in 
Kent, an event which naturally made a strong impression on 
the public mind. The circumstances in brief were these: 
The wife of Arden had formed an attachment to one Mosby, 
and they two conspired the death of Arden, who, at their 
instigation, was put to death by a person known as Black 
Will, who strangled him as he was playing a game at tables. 
The whole affair was brought to light, and the principal 
actors, together with others who were associates, were 
punished with death. 

This Arden, though living in Kent, was connected with 
Warwickshire ; and as he was of the same rank with the 
Ardens from whom Shakespeare derived his descent on the 
mother's side, and bore the name of Thomas, which was a 
favourite name in the Ardens of Arden and Wilmecote, there 
is a just ground for suspecting that he belonged to that 
family, and that his residence at Feversham arose only out 
of the purchase by him of part of the possessions of the 
monastery there. It appears on the memoranda roll of the 
Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, 2 Edward VI., 1548, part 
ii., that a writ issued to the sheriff of Warwickshire to dis- 
train Thomas Arden of Feversham, in the county of Kent, 
gentleman, and William Walter, of Puttonheth, in the 
county of Surrey, gentleman, tenants of certain closes, &c., 
called Hethcote, in the county of Warwick, late belonging to 
the house of friars of Thaleford, with appurtenances in 
Wasperton, that they should do their homage, &c. ; which 
lands they held of the grant of King Henry VIII. 

The will of " Thomas Ardern, of Feversham, gentleman," 
bears date December 20, 1550. He directs that his lands 
shall descend after his wife's death to his daughter Mary and 
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the heirs of her body, but if she die issueless, then to his 
sister and her heirs ; but he gives two tenements at Cooke 
ditch to the mayor, jurats, and commonalty of Feversham, 
for the benefit of the poor, and for a sermon on the day of 
his burial by a preacher of Christ Church in Canterbury, 
and also other premises which are described in the will, in- 
cluding the pillory in the market-place, and St. Nicholas* 
Chapel. He speaks of a rent of five shillings paid to him 
by the mayor, &c. of Feversham, for liberty to keep Valen- 
tine's fair on the Upper Green. 

It was found by inquisition taken at Bexley on October 7> 
5 Edward VI., 1551, that he died on the preceding 15th of 
February, and that Margaret Arden his daughter and heir 
was aged 13 years and 4 months at the time when the inqui- 
sition was taken. 

P. 51. To this account of the Hathaways may be added 
that in the inquisition on the lands of Ambrose, Earl of 
Warwick, in 1590, before quoted, appears Joan Hathaway, 
widow, among the customary tenants in the manor of Shot- 
tery, who held there a messuage and two virgates and a half 
of land, at a rent of 33*. 4d.> with fine and heriots. 

P. 61. The younger Sir Thomas Lucy made his will soon 
after he entered into possession of Cherlecote. It is dated 
August 13, 1600, and was proved November 20, 1605, on 
the oath of his widow and son, two of the executors named 
in it. His estates are to descend to his heir. To his entirely 
beloved wife, Lady Constance Lucy, he gives his house at 
Cherlecote, with fire-wood and household-stuff for life ; also 
all his plate, goods, and cattle at Overton in Wiltshire, with 
other plate and cattle. To his son and heir, Thomas Lucy, 
the gilt bason and ewer graven which were my father's, and 
two gilded engraven livery pots and a nest of gilded bowls, 
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also other plate and household-stuff at Sutton, and my best 
horse and furniture, and all my French and Italian books. 
To each of my daughters now unmarried 100 marks, to be 
made either in a chain, carkanet, or jewel as they or their 
nearest friends may think most mete. To my second son, 
Richard Lucy, my second best horse and furniture ; no land, 
because his grandfather, my most loving father-in-law, hath 
promised to assure unto him Hurelburn, but towards his 
placing there I give him 100/. To my fourth son, William 
Lucy, part of my lease of Rudford, and the residue of it to 
my fifth son, Robert Lucy. To my sixth son, Francis Lucy, 
when of age, the manor of Charington in Warwickshire, and 
the old rent of the manor of Hugford-Middletown, in the 
county of Salop ; and until my three last younger sons are 
possessed of the livings, which will be eighteen years or 
thereabouts, to have for their maintenance the profits of 
certain manors. To my servant Thomas Gwillim, 40/. and 
one of my best trotting geldings ; to my servant Thomas 
Addis, in respect of his long service, 30/. To each of my 
other servants who have been with me two years, a year's 
wages. Makes his wife, his son Thomas, his approved good 
friend Mr. William Walter, and his most kind and loving 
brother-in-law Mr. William Wroughton, his executors, to 
each of whom he gives a hundred marks ; and he makes his 
most loving father-in-law, Richard Kingsmill, Esquire, over- 
seer, giving him his best ambling gelding and 100/., if his 
goods will reach so far. This is evidently the will of an 
opulent, liberal, and kind-hearted man. 

P. 76. Sir William Skipwith. — This name has been 
nearly passed over by the writers who have treated of the 
persons whose names are connected with the poetry or mis- 
cellaneous literature of England ; and yet he whose verses 
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can be mistaken for the composition of him who is pro- 
nounced to be the greatest Poet the world has ever seen, 
ought to be no common man. 

Sir William Skipwith was the eldest son of Henry Skip- 
with by Jane his wife, a daughter of John Hall, of Grantham, 
Esq., surveyor of the works at Calais, and sister of Arthur 
Hall, the translator of Homer. He married a daughter of 
Roger Cave, of Stamford, a relative of Lord Burghley, by 
whom he had a numerous issue prosperously married. 

Several of his poems are printed by Nichols in his History 
of Leicestershire, vol. ii. p. 367 ; and in the Lansdowne MS. 
No. 207, is a translation by him of the Eighth Satire of 
Juvenal, written at the request of his cousin Gervas Holies. 

He was a friend of Sir John Beaumont, who has left the 
following tribute to his memory. 

Upon his noble friend, Sir William Skipwith. 

To frame a man, who in those gifts excels, 

Which makes the country happy where he dwells, 

We first conceive what names his line adorn : 

It kindles virtue to be nobly born. 

This picture of true gentry must be grac'd 

With glittering jewels round about him plac'd ; 

A comely body, and a beauteous mind ; 

A heart to love, a hand to give inclin'd ; 

A house as free, and open as the ayre ; 

A tongue which joys in language sweet and fair. 

Yet can, when need requires, with courage bold, 

To public ears his neighbours' griefs unfold. 

All these we never more shall find in one, 

And yet all these are clos'd within this stone. 

Bob worth Fikld, 1629, p. 163. 

P. 84. Near the splendid monument of the Earl and 
Countess of Totness in the church at Stratford is the humbler 
tomb of Mrs. Amy Smith, for many years in attendance on 
the Countess. This person made her will in her last sickness, 

vol. 11. z 
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March 17, 1625, in which she describes herself " of the 
Savoy, servant unto the right honourable the Countess of 
Totness." She directs that her body shall be carried to the 
parish church of Stratford-upon-Avon, " where it pleased 
my honourable lady the Countess to declare her affection 
and desire to be there also buried herself, in whose service 
I have spent all my time, and do acknowledge her exceeding 
bounty and goodness to me ; and in token of my humble 
thankfulness, out of that small means which it pleased God 
to bless me withall, I give and bequeath unto Mrs. Clop- 
ton, her honour's sister, for her and her children, the sum 
of 100/." She then gives to the children of her brother 
John Smith, of Upton Park, in the county of Bedford, de- 
ceased, 20/. ; to Mrs. Elizabeth Slingsby, daughter of Sir 
William Slingsby, out of my good will to her father, 10/. 
She gives legacies to her fellow-servants. To her cousin, 
Elizabeth Gee, 60/. The body is to be removed with as little 
expense as possible; Mr. Wright, my Lord's chaplain, to be 
assisting, and to have 5/. for his pains. She makes Sir Wil- 
liam Slingsby and John Berners her executors, who proved 
the will September 13, 1626. A will like this illustrates 
such characters as Nerrissa in The Merchant of Venice. The 
name of Shakespeare has never been in any way brought 
into connection with the Cloptons, whose seat was much 
nearer the town of Stratford than Cherlecote. 

The few notes of wills in these volumes shew what a rich 
store of biographical and other information must be con- 
tained in the depositories of testamentary evidence. 

It may be mentioned, as accounting for the appearance of 
persons of the name of Clopton at Stratford later than the 
time of the Countess of Totness, that a sister of the 
Countess and co-heir of the old line of Clopton married a 
gentleman of her own name, and that from this marriage 
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the later Clop tons descended. She is the Mrs. Clopton 
mentioned in the will of Mrs. Amy Smith. 

P. 86. That Shakespeare died on the 23d of April, the 
day consecrated to the memory of England's patron Saint, 
is delivered down to us on evidence that is unquestionable. 
Probably in the same month and year died Cervantes. That 
Shakespeare was born on the 23d of April rests on no punc- 
tual authority, and seems to have been but the Stratford 
tradition, first committed to writing by Greene, master of 
the grammar school, brother of Greene who formed the 
museum at Lichfield in the last century. All we know with 
certainty is that he was baptised on the 26th of April, 1 564. 

The searchers after remarkable coincidences will be struck 
with the fact that Shakespeare died on his birth-day, and 
that his friend the Earl of Pembroke died also on his birth- 
day, when he had lived just half a century. There are some 
very remarkable circumstances attending the death on that 
day of the Earl, it having been well-known to the Earl and 
to his friends that an astrologer had predicted he should not 
outlive his fiftieth year. The Earl fifty, Shakespeare, alas ! 
only fifty-two. 

Archbishop Williams was another eminent man of those 
times who died on the anniversary of his birth-day. Somner 
the antiquary another. Sir Kenelm Digby is said to have 
been a third. 

The Greene above-mentioned was in possession of the 
original probate copy of Shakespeare's will, that which was 
given to the executors from the prerogative office when the 
original will was deposited. It is not known what is become 
of it. Mr. Greene presented a copy of it to Mr. West of 
Alscot. The original letter which accompanied the present 
is now among the Lansdowne manuscripts at the Museum 
(No. 729, f. 2), dated Stratford-upon-Avon, September 17, 

z 2 
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1747. So little capable was Greene of appreciating the 
value of the document that he writes of it in these terras : — 
" I am pretty certain the thing itself will not come up to the 
idea you may have formed of it. The legacies and bequests 
therein are undoubtedly as he intended ; but the manner of 
introducing them appears to me so dull and irregular, so ab- 
solutely void of the least particle of that spirit which ani- 
mated our great Poet, that it must lessen his character as a 
writer to imagine the least sentence of it his production. 
The only satisfaction I receive in reading it is, to know who 
were his relations and what he left them, which perhaps may 
just make amends for the trouble of perusing it." Few 
persons think so now. The will contains less of sentiment 
than might be wished, because we wish to get at any thing 
which can shew us the man Shakespeare, and are satisfied 
with nothing ; but there is much in it to suggest thought and 
to lead to inference. 

P. 91. The Qtinkys were mercers at Stratford. This 
appears by a bond by which Adryan Quiney, of Stratford, 
mercer; Richard Quiney, of the same place, mercer; and 
Richard Baylye, of the same place, also a mercer, are 
bound to John Somervile, of Edreston, in Warwickshire, 
Esq., in 200 marks, to secure 100 marks to be paid by 
Adryan Quiney. The date is October 14, 25th of Elizabeth, 
1583; the autograph signatures are well written. This 
Richard Quiney was the father of Shakespeare's son-in-law. 

P. 55. Last line, for 1722 read 1727- 

P. 71. A paper found at Dulwich (See Collier's Shake- 
speare, vol. i. p. ccvii.) containing a list of the King's players 
as they stood April 9, 1604, raises a strong presumption that 
Kemp was not one of them in 1605, the date of the sup- 
posed memorial from the corporation of London. The 
names are Burbage, Shakespeare, Fletcher, Philips, Cundall, 
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Heminge, Armin, Sly, Cowley, Ostler, and Day. Kemp it 
will be perceived is not amongst them. 

P. 86. Date of the will. The fact is that in the original 
" Januarii" was first written, cancelled, and " Martii" written 
over the line. Between January and March the marriage 
with Quiney took place. 

P. 94. Second line of the first note, for « Waller" read 
« Welles." 

P. 96. Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery. 
—A critic has been pleased to animadvert on this designa- 
tion of the countess, and speaks of it as a remarkable error 
for the writer of this work to have fallen into. // is the 
critic not the author who is mistaken. After her marriage with 
the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery she did not call 
herself Countess of Dorset but Countess of Pembroke, and 
when she came forth in state she described herself as I have 
arranged the titles, Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and 
Montgomery. This, to prevent writers of the lives of the 
English poets of that period from being misled in respect of 
a lady whose name often occurs ; and I will next inform the 
critic who has favoured me with the animadversion why the 
Countess gave Pembroke the first place in her style ; it was 
because the Earldom of Pembroke had a precedency of fifty 
years before either Dorset or Montgomery, and the Countess 
was not of a disposition to lose the benefit of Afty years' 
precedency. 

P. 102. While every effort has been made to recover the 
particulars of the life of the elder Thomas Nash, the anta- 
gonist of Harvey, nothing has ever been done for the later 
Thomas Nash, the author of Quaternio, who is yet a deserv- 
ing English author, who ought by no means to be forgotten. 
The Quatemio has the faults of its period, being too diffuse 
and too much overloaded with quotation ; but it has some 
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pleasing painting, and parts of the dialogue, especially that 
which passes between Urbanus and Rusticus, are curious 
and instructive. The title is Quaternio, or a Four-fold Way 
to a happy Life ; set forth in a Dialogue, between a Country' 
man and a Citizen, a Divine and a Lawyer. The first edition 
has the date 1633, the second 1636. It was published by 
John Benson, at a shop under Saint Duns tan's Church in 
Fleet-street ; so close in the neighbourhood of Izaac Walton, 
who may seem to have thought of this work when he formed 
the design of his Angler. There is something in Nash not 
unlike the character of Walton. He was a religious man, 
as appears by his character of a good Pastor and by other 
passages in his book, but he disliked Separatists as much as 
Walton did. He bears a testimony however against the 
cruelties of field-sports, hawking and hunting. The book is 
dedicated to Lord Coventry from the Inner Temple. 

Nash published also an account of the voyage of Captain 
James to discover the North-west passage into the South 
Sea, in 1633; and a translation from Evenkellius of The 
School of Potentates. 

This Thomas Nash died in 1648. A copy of his monu- 
mental inscription may be seen in Lansd. MS. 878, f. 185. 

In his translation of Evenkellius he speaks of his medi- 
tations in the park of the good old gentlewoman, his worthy 
aunt by alliance, Mrs. Anne Fleete, whose great-grandfather 
was high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1485, and was slain in 
that year in Bosworth Field. The sheriff spoken of appears 
to have been a Throckmorton. 

There is great danger of this person being confounded 
with Shakespeare's grandson-in-law, Thomas Nash, being of 
the same name, same profession, and their lives extended 
through about the same period. They have both also some 
connection with Warwickshire. I suspect the author of the 
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Quaternio is the Thomas Nash from whom Mr. Dallaway 
has deduced a family of the name at Walberton. (History of 
Sussex, vol. iii. p. 73.) He makes the Thomas Nash of whom 
he speaks husband of Elizabeth Hall, which is an error. 
Gawen Nash, one of the sons of Mr. Dallaway's Thomas 
Nash, has two or three copies of Latin verses in the Varia 
Corolla of William Hawkins. 

P. 112. "Sir John Bernard was slightly known to 
Baxter," &c. There were two Sir John Bernards, contem- 
poraries and distant relatives. The other Sir John Bernard 
was seated at Brampton in Huntingdonshire, and was ances- 
tor of a race of baronets of the name. A letter or two from 
Sir John Bernard, of Brampton, to Baxter are among the 
manuscript remains of Baxter which Mr. Sylvester presented 
in 1733 to the library in Red Cross-street, founded by Dr. 
Daniel Williams. This leads to the conclusion that it was 
he, and not Sir John Bernard, of Abington, who sent the 
money to Baxter in 1669. This identity of name and rank 
in contemporaries is a perpetual source of confusion and 
error. 

P. 158. The discovery that the island of Prospero is Lam- 
pedusa attributed on information given me to Mr. Douce. 
— I am informed by Mr. Rodd that the idea first occurred to 
himself, and that he made Mr. Douce acquainted with it. 
I have also been informed that the same idea had occurred 
to a lady in Devonshire, quite independently of any sugges- 
tion. As to myself, I claim no right to the discovery. The 
connection was suggested to me by Mr. Rodd many years 
ago, and what I have done has been only to collect the 
proofs, in which I have relied principally on my own 
researches. 

P. 159. Butt or Boat. Boat is undoubtedly the more 
plausible reading, while Butt is the more poetical, especially 
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when we remember that we are on a tale of enchantment. 
The strong argument for Butt, however, is that the original 
copies agree in the reading, and that the change to Boat is 
made as a conjectural emendation only. It may be right, 
and so also may Butt, with which it cannot be denied is, at 
least, the right of occupancy. Another eminent poet has not 
thought it so extreme a violation of probability to turn a 
butt into a boat. 



At last, when care had banished sleep, 
He saw one morning,— dreaming — doatiog — 

An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shore-ward floating. 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 

The live-long day laborious, larking 
Until he launched a tiny boat 

By nightly working. 

Heaven help us ! 'twas a thing beyond 

Description wretched ; such a wherry 
Perhaps ne'er ventured in a pond 

Or crossed a ferry. 

For ploughing in the salt-sea field 

It would have made the boldest shudder ; 
Un steered, un com passed, and unkeeled, 

No sail, no rudder. 

Campbell's Napoleon and British Sailor, 1842. 



P. 166. Zoa. Leo speaks of it thus : — " Qua? Zoaoe vici- 
niores sunt : * Africa Descriptio, 12mo. 1559, p. 395. He 
is speaking of the Bugean mountains. In the Parvum 
Theatrum Urbium, &c, Francofort. 1595, p. 356 — "Zoa, me- 
tropolis, hie mons est altissimus, asperrimus, et inaccessibilis. 
Hie quasi carcere retinentur filii Pretejani quod ideo intro- 
duxerunt Abassini, &c." 

P. 169. I venture to hint the name of Cinthio, as the pro- 
bable author of the stories on which The Tempest and Love 
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Labour* Lost are founded. And for this reason. Shake- 
speare took the story from Cinthio which he has wrought up 
into the play of Othello, and that story has a certain relation 
to the facts of authentic history, similar to the relation which 
exists between the stories of the two comedies just named 
and the facts of genuine history. A good bibliographical 
tract on Cinthio would be a valuable contribution to Shake- 
sperian literature. 

P. 221. The Moated Grange. How worthy Mr. Tenny- 
son's poem is to be exalted to the honours which have long 
been given to Collins* Dirge will be perceived even by the 
two short extracts from it which follow : — . 

About a stone-cast from the wall 

A sluice with blacken'd waters slept, 
And o'er it many, round and small, 

The clustered marish mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver-green with gnarled bark, 

For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 

♦ * + » * 

And ever when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, " The night is dreary, 

He cometh not," she said ; 
She said " I am a- weary, a* weary, 
I would that I were dead." 

Mr. Knight, in his Pictorial Shakspere, has turned the 
grange into a cottage : a great mistake. Granges were the 
chief farm-houses of wealthy proprietors. The religious 
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houses had granges on most of their estates. The officer 
who resided in them was called the Granyiarius. He super- 
intended the farm, and at the grange the produce was laid 
up. The grange in Shakespeare was moated, therefore of 
some importance. This was occasionally done for defence. 
They were well-built stone houses, often of considerable 
extent and height, and, being placed in a central position to 
a large estate, they must often have been, as Shakespeare's 
grange, solitary, while the windows being small (as they were 
in all the edifices of that age), they would be gloomy also : 
fit scene for the moaning Mariana. 

P. 237. That tbe « Mr. W. H." of the sonnets is William, 
Lord Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke. — No writer in 
the Variorum, none of the many persons who have written 
lives of Shakespeare, neither Malone nor Chalmers in their 
critical works on the Ireland forgeries, nor I believe any 
writer whatever, has exhibited the slightest reason to believe 
that he was acquainted with the fact that the greater part of 
the sonnets relate to transactions between Shakespeare and 
Lord Herbert, previously to the year 1832. Mr. Bright 
was in this an original discoverer if ever there was one ; but 
that fastidious spirit, that disposition to think nothing done 
so long as anything remained which he thought might be 
done, (a spirit strikingly contrasted with the spirit of too 
many literary inquirers in the present day,) together with 
attention to other studies, pursuits, and duties, occasioned 
him to defer from year to year the public announcement of the 
discovery and the evidence of its truth, and from disclosing 
the multitude of other truths which he found grew from this 
stem, confining the communication of it, and that very par- 
tially, to a very small number of his friends, till his life 
became but a long disease, and death closed the scene. 

While his friends were urging him to complete his design, 
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and he was delaying, the same truth, as might be expected, 
presented itself to other inquirers. One of these was Mr. 
Boaden, to whom Shakespeare owes other obligations : an- 
other was Mr. C. Armitage Brown, and a third was Mr. J. 
W. Burgon, the author of the valuable Life of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. More than these I have not known nor heard of* 
but these four gentlemen, all as the result of their own inde- 
pendent observation, came to the same conclusion. 

Mr. Boaden was the first who publicly announced the dis- 
covery. This he did through the pages of The Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1832. His Letters on the subject were after- 
wards collected in a pamphlet published in 1837. Mr. 
Brown announced his discovery in 1838. Mr. Brown has 
not shewn by what process he arrived at this conclusion. 

It was in reference to Mr. Boaden's communications that 
Mr. Bright addressed to me the following letter, for the 
purpose of its being inserted in the Magazine. It did appear 
there : but by some accident a passage was incorrectly 
printed, so that the sense became obscure, and the letter is 
so printed without correction in Mr. Boaden's pamphlet 
This may excuse the publication of a genuine copy of the 
letter, taken from Mr. Bright's own autograph. When the full 
effect of this discovery comes to be known, it will be found 
an event of no small importance in the history of the pro- 
gress of critical inquiry into the life and writings of Shake- 
speare. 

. The communication of J. B. respecting the person to whom Shakespeare 
addressed his Sonnets, which occurs in the Gentleman's Magazine of this month, 
and to which you have so kindly directed my attention, occasions, I am half 
ashamed to confess, some selfish regrets. 

It is now more than thirteen years ago, in 1819 1 think, since I detailed to 
you the progress of the discovery I had then made, that William Herbert, the 
third Earl of Pembroke, was undoubtedly the person to whom Shakespeare 
addressed his first 126 Sonnets. Another friend, Dr. Holme of Manchester, 
had been informed of my secret a year earlier, and from both, as ever since 
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from time to time I have spoken or corresponded on the subject, I hav« 
received warning that by delaying to give the result of my researches to the 
public I was putting to hazard an honourable opportunity of securing to myself 
some literary reputation. The truth is, I have in the long interval been much 
and actively engsged in matters more immediately important. I have been 
occupied too in following out my discovery to its wide and various consequences. 
I have been desirous to explore deeply rather than solicitous to appropriate 
early, and latterly my materials have so overwhelmed me that I have become 
fastidious and irresolute aa to mode, composition, and arrangement. 

Under these circumstances, and before J. B. actually announces his dis- - 
covery, I thus put in my claim. I readily acknowledge that he who unneces- 
sarily hoards information of any kind rightly loses the privilege of first commu- 
nicating it, and I anticipate with my best philosophy the interesting conclusion 
of J. B.'s very excellent and original paper. When I can again apply myself 
to the subject, I will come before the public as his fellow-labourer, and it shall 
be in the spirit of one who, while he feels (alas 1 for human nature!) somewhat 
jealously of his own long -treasured discovery, recollects that the claim he is now 
preferring may be the cause of similar feelings in another, who has much more 
justly appreciated what is due to himself, and what the interests of literature 
demand from all its worshippers. 

P. 242. Private Boxes. There really were boxes in the 
old theatres in which persons might sit retired and behold 
the performance. This appears by a poem preserved in the 
Harl. MS. 1836. 

Rufus the courtier, at the Theatre, 

Leaving the best and most conspicuous place, 
Doth either to the stage himself transfer, 

Or through a grate doth shew his doubtful face j 
For that the clamorous cry of th' Inns of Court 

Fills up the private rooms of greater price, 
And such a place where all men may resort 

He in his singularity doth despise, Stc. 

P. 28G. In the Note, for 1831 read 1833. The same 
volume which contains the treatise of AUatius on the Super- 
stitions of the Greek Islands contains another treatise on 
the structure of the ancient Christian churches, which appears 
not to have been used by the writers who in our time have 
treated on this now very favourite subject. 
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P. 307. That "Shylock" was a form of "Seialac" had 
been remarked long ago by Upton. See his Critical Obser- 
vations on Shakespeare, 8vo., 1 746, p. 286. 

P. 317. Since writing what is here said of the line 

Such harmony is in immortal gouls 1 

I have met with proof that the harmony in human souls of 
which Hooker speaks was no very uncommon subject of 
discussion among scholars at the time when this play was 
written. This appears to leave no doubt that Shakespeare 
wrote in allusion to this opinion. Thomas Weelks the musi- 
cian, who was organist of the College of Winchester, dedi- 
cates his book of Madrigals of Five and Six Parts, 4to., 
1600, to Henry, Lord Windsor, Baron of Bradenham, and 
compliments him in the following terms : — w My Lord, in 
the College of Winchester where I live, I have heard learned 
men say, that some philosophers have mistaken the soul of 
man for an harmony. Let the president of their error be a 
privilege for mine. I see not, if souls do not partly consist 
of music, how it should come to pass that so noble a spirit 
as yours, so perfectly tuned to so perpetual a tenor of excel- 
lencies as it is, should descend to the notice of a quality 
lying single in so low a personage as myself." 

P. 318. "Patients is wholly inadmissible." This is too 
strongly put. Pattent and Patten were used indifferently to 
express the small metal dishes used in the service of the 
Mass, described in Latin by the word Patina. Thus in an 
inventory of the church-goods belonging to the parish of St. 
Peter per Mountergate, in the city of Norwich, in 2 and 3 
Philip and Mary — " Imprimis one challes of sylver holle 
gylte with a patient, weighing xiiii ounces, valued at v*. mid. 
le ounce, lxxiv*. viiicf : " and in the same manner it occurs 
in the inventories of the goods of other churches in that city, 
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and elsewhere, as in a similar inventory of church goods at 
Calais. 

P. 325. The Venetian Ducat. The actual weight of 
this coin was very nearly fifty-four grains of pure gold, as I 
was informed in the numismatic department of the British 
Museum. 

P. 327. The Rack. Sir Thomas Smith, in his Common- 
wealth of England, speaks contemptuously of this mode of 
extorting confessions, and argues against the practice as a 
lawyer , hut he does not by any means rise to the assertion 
of its folly and wickedness in the broad manner of Shake- 
speare. " Confession by torment is esteemed for nothing, 
for if he confess at the judgment, the trial of the twelve 
goeth not upon him ; if he deny the fact, that which he said 
before hindereth him not." This is far short of the bold 
language of the Poet. How often is it found that the wits 
see the truth before the philosophers. 

P. 332. For "Saint Herbert n read " Saint Hubert." 

P. 366. The lines quoted at the foot of this page are inad- 
vertently attributed to Bishop Hall. They are really taken 
from the Prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher's Custom of 
the Country. 

So free this work is, gentlemen, from offence 
That we are confident it needs no defence 
From us, or from the poets ; we dare look 
On any man that brings his table-book 
To write down what again he may repeat 
At some great table to deserve hU meat. 

P. 416. It is probable that Sir George Buck acted for 
Tylney from the time when he obtained the reversion of the 
office of Master of the Revels, 1603. In 1604 Tylney was 
living at Letherhead in Surrey. 

Mr. Collier has added a Master of the Revels, Thomas 
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Blagrave, to the list of persons who held that office formed 
by Chalmers and Malone. Blagrave was descended of a 
family in Staffordshire. He married a daughter of William 
Bellamy, and had a son and daughter. The son was John 
Blagrave, and the daughter Mary married William Lodge, 
the son of Sir Thomas Lodge, the Lord Mayor. The Mas- 
ter of the Revels died January 18, 1590, and was buried in 
Clerkenwell Church. See Harl. MS. 1551, f. 59. 

P. 416. Note. For " Reviewers " read « Believers." 

P. 419. For « Poeta " read " Porta." 
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P. 41. Compare what is here said of Charles Aleyne 
with p. 308 of this volume. 

P. 54. John Melton is one of the many deserving English 
authors of whom there is no account to be found in any of 
the books to which we might go for information of this kind. 
His Astrologaster is now a very curious book, and in its day 
no doubt it was a very useful book, guarding people against 
the artifices of the professors of what were called the occult 
sciences, who abounded in those days. I conjecture that he 
was the same John Melton, who was afterwards secretary to 
the Council of the North, or keeper of the great seal for the 
North of England, who died in 1640, and was buried at 
Tottenham, with a monument to his memory. 

P. 77, L 16, for « has" read "had." 

P. 125. The name of the artist here particularly referred 
to is William Torell, he who cast the exquisite statue of Queen 
Eleanor in the chapel of the Kings at Westminster, a work 
which has probably nothing superior to it in the works of its 
class in the thirteenth century. 

It is a proud distinction for England that she produced so 
eminent an artist ; and I feel great satisfaction in the thought 
that I was the first person who drew attention to this cir- 
cumstance ; and the rather because in Mr. Botfield's contri- 
bution to the Roxburghe Club, in which this artist and his 
works occur, England is deprived of the honour of having 
produced him, and an Italian is invented for the occasion, to 
whom the name Torelli is given. 

Torell was a well established and wide-spread surname 
in England in the thirteenth century. Two William Torells, 
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or one person of that name, occur in the inquisitions, 51 
Henry III., and 18 Edward I., seised of lands at Turrock in 
Essex. The name occurs again in the reign of Edward the 
Third, and continued in Essex till the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, when John Torell, of Wyllynghall, in that county, 
was living. The name gradually became Tyrell. 

The name of William was frequently used by the early 
Torells, as may be seen in the account of the family in Harl. 
MS. 6596 ; where we have William Torell, second son of 
Ralph Torell, who was a benefactor to the Priory of Worm- 
ley in the time of King John. These gifts are confirmed by 
the grandson of Ralph, another William Torell, father of a 
third William, who left Cecilia his sister and heir married 
to Adam Lucas. 

P. 259. There's rosemary, that's for remembrance, &c. — 
The commentators have been so profuse in their illustrations 
of this passage that they probably thought it superfluous to 
add the following stanzas, which occur in Drayton's ninth 
eclogue : — 

Who now a poesy pins not in his cap 

And not a garland, baldrick wise, doth wear ? 

Some of such flowers as to his hand doth hap, 
Others such as a secret meaning bear. 

He from his lass him lavender hath sent, 

Shewing her love, and doth requital crave ; 
Him rosemary his sweetheart, whose intent 

Is that he her should in remembrance have. 

Roses his youth and strong desire express, 

Her sage doth shew his sovereignty in all ; 
The July flowers declare his gentleness, 

Thyme, truth ; the pansey heartsease maidens call. 

Drayton has still to recover the rank which justly belongs 
to him. Warburton passes a sweeping condemnation on 
him ; even Percy is quite niggard in his praise. Yet he was 
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evidently a maker ; and he was one of those poets in whose 
streams Milton bathed in his youth. He may be traced for 
ever in the odes and eclogues of Drayton : witness the con- 
cluding stanza of the ninth eclogue, from which these stanzas 
are quoted : — 

Above, where heaven's high glories are : 
When as she shall be placed in the skies 
She shall be called the Shepherd's star, 

And ever more 

We shepherds will adore 

Her setting and her rise ; 

which remind at once of Lycidas. 



THE END. 
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1602 examined, ii. 275 

Collins, his origin of The Tempeit,'\.W>7 

Cologne, English actors performing 
there, ii. 231 

Colours indicative of particular states 
of mind, L 405, 418 

Combe, family of, L 87 — 90 

Mr. Thomas, a legatee of 

Shakespeare, L 85. 

John, the Usurer, L 87. 

Shakespeare's verses on, 88 

Comedy or Errors, L 225 

" Concolinel," conjecture concerning, 
208 

Conjugal tenderness beautifully depic- 
ted by Shakespeare, ii. 295 
Cooke, Alexander, manuscript of his 

ii. 60 

Cooke, James, publishes Dr. Hall's 
book of cases L 9jL His account of 



his interview with Mr.-. Susanna 
Hall, L 98 

Coriolanus, ii. Ill 

Cornelius, John, a priest, sees the ghost 
of Lord Stourton, ii. 2HL An Ex- 
orcist, ii. 268. 

Cornwollis, Sir William, his Essays, L 
145 

Corser, Rev. Mr. possesses the Tri- 
narchodia, ii. 43 

Corvina stone, L 280 

Cotswold games, L 200, 204 

Coventry, first appearance of the name 
of Shakespeare in that city, i iL ii. 
305, Mayor of, arrests Prince Hen- 
ry, ii. 30 

Court, performance of Plays at, L 1 26. 
148 

u Cow," Mngular use of the word, L 306 

Crosby Hall, Shakespeare a near neigh- 
bour of, L 70 

Crowing of the cock at midnight in 
winter, ii. 215 

Crulle, Dr. said to be author of The 
Antiquities of Westminster Abbey, 
ii. 303 

Cultivated minds excel the uncultivated 
even at their own weapons, ii. 59 

Cunningham, Mr. his remarks on the 
date of The Tempest, L 147 

Curies, The, L 374 

Cymbblinb, ii. 294. 301 

Cypress, what, L 407 

Dogon, the some form as Caliban, L 183 

Dance of Death, ii. 18 

Danes, their drunkenness, ii. 290 

Daniel, George, a poet of the 17th cen- 
tury, ii.'302 

Daniel, Samuel, will and other bio- 
graphical notices, L 277. Called 
M sweet swan of Avon," ii. 306 

Danish soldiers, epitaph on two, L 340. 
Perform a play in England, ii. 2A1 

Danish theatre, dumb show the prac- 
tice, ii. 251 

Darrel, his exorcisms, L 380 

Davenant s alterations of Macbeth, ii. 
139 

Death, customs at, ii. 6J 
Dee, Dr. John, L 385. 
Deer-stealing, how regarded, L 55 
"Delighted Spirit," in Measure for 

Measure, L 223 
Do in son, Sir Thomas, desires to be 

buried at the feet of Sir William 

Gascoigne, ii. 33 
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Derby, Shakespeare* early settled there, 

ui 

" Despair and die," ii. 94 

Dethick, Sir William, grants arms to 
John Shakespeare, i* 23, tf 

Dorset, Charles Earl of, remarkable 
manuscript of bis, L 2£2 

Douce, Francis, said to have hit on 
the identity of the island of The 
Tempest and Lampedusa, L 159. 
Corrected, ii. 343 

Dover Cliff, the incident there, ii. 213 

Dover, Captain, and the Cotswold 
games, L 204 

Drake, Dr. not an original investigator 
on Shakespeare, ii. 225 

Draws word, a surname, L 3 

Drayton, Michael, arms granted to 
him, L 23, Frequent visitor of Strat- 
ford, L 84. A patient of Dr. Hall, L 
95. Passage in his Barons' Wart, 
illustrated, ii. 174. Eclogues, ii. 353 

Dreams made visible, ii 94j Shake- 
speare's frequent allusion to them, 
ii. 232 

Drowned in the Avon, a William 
Shakespeare, L 4, Walter Bagot, ii. 

305 

Drum of the Players, L 364 
Ducat, Venetian, L 324. ii. 350 
Duelling, Shakespeare's ridicule of L 
408 

Dumb Shows, ii. 249 
Dyce, his happy restoration of a pas- 
sage in Henry the Eighth, ii. 97 

Earthquake in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 120 

Edmund, why this name given to a 
character in King Lear, L 390 

Eastcheap, scene of some riotous pro- 
ceedings of the sons of King Henry 
the Fourth, ii. 311 

Egerton papers relating to Shakespeare, 
their genuineness inquired into, L I£ 
ii. 278 

Eleanor, Queen, statue of, by whom 
cast, L 12JL ii. 352. 

Ellesmere, Lord, Letter purporting to 
be addressed to him by the Earl of 
Southampton, its genuineness in- 
quired into, L 22 

Elizabeth, Queen, her fondness for 
theatrical performances, L 203. Her 
death, L 3ii9. ii. 100 

Elisions, remarkable, in Shakespeare, 
L l£fi 

Epicures, the English, ii. I'.'s 



Epitaph on Lady Lucy, L afl. On Con- 
stance Whitney, L ti3. Poets' Epi- 
taphs, L OIL On Mrs. Bernard, L 
1 1 A . Written on paper and affixed 
to horses, ii. (iO 

Essex, Earl of, his campaign in Ire- 
land, ii. 5S 

Evans, Sir Hugh, L 208 

" Everlasting gates," ii. 73 

Exorcisms, ridiculed by Shakespeare, 
L 388. 

Fairy Mythology, L 28_5_ 

Falstatf, Sir John, the character, ii. 40. 

Families of men pre-eminently great 
soon become extinct, L 105 

Farmer who banged himself on the ex- 
pectation of plenty, ii. 188 

Farmer, Dr. Richard, his conjecture 
respecting Love Labours Won, L 
132, His Essay on the learning 
examined, ii. 313 

Fastolph, George, his monument in the 
church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, 
L 80 

Ferrara, earthquake which destroyed, 
ii. 121 

Fifteen Oos, in the Salisbury Primer, 

ii. 263 

Fifth of November Play, the Winter's 
Tale probably a, L 414 

Fires at Stratford, L mil 

Pitzberbert's Book of Husbandry, er- 
roneous attribution of it to an author, 
ii. 226 

Fletcher, Giles, author of The Rising to 
the Crown of Richard the Third, ii. 21 
Fletcher, Phineas, ii. 21 
Fliford, John Shakespeare rector there, 

L 9. 

Florio, John, his arms, L 23, His 
translation of Montaigne, L 14JL In 
the pay of Lord Southampton, L 
146. Supposed to be the original 
Holofernes, L 26_L Account of him, 
L 273, 281 

Florio, Michael Angelo, L 273 

Flowers, how appropriated to men's 
ages, L 419. Artifice to produce di- 
versity of colour, L 421 

Forman, Dr. Simon, his notes of plays 
seen by him, L 413 

Fox, the martyrologist, L £i 

France, transactions of Navarre and, 
L 25fi 

Frobisher the voyager related to Gas- 

coigne the poet, L 353 
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Fulham, the residence of Florio, L 279 
Fulwood, family of. L 42. liKi 

Gadthill, suitable scene for the robbery, 
H. 49 

Garden of Belmont, L 310 

Garrick, a visitor at Abington, L 116 

Gascoigne, George, biographical parti- 
culars of, L 352 

Gascoign, Richard, his misreading of 
the judge's monumental inscription, 
and its effects, ii. 36 

Gascoign, Sir William, the chief Jus- 
tice of the King's Bench, commits 
Prince Henry to prison, ii. 33* Time 
of his death, &c. ii. 35 

Genealogical researches, how valuable, 
L 24 

Germany, English actors performing 
there, ii. 231 

Gilbert, Mrs. Elisabeth, her puri- 
tan ism, L 1 14 

Goiding's Ovid, book vii. often refer- 
red to by Shakespeare, ii. 122 

Googe, Barnaby, his Songs and Son- 
nets, ii. 122 

Grammatical Improprieties, supposed, 
L 345. ii. IAB 

" Grand Jurors," ii. 42 

Grange, true character of a, ii. 3411 

Graves dressed with flowers, ii. 300 

Gray, his "Towers of Julius,'' ii. 2L 
His servile imitations, ii. 329 

Green and Cbettle's testimony about 
Shakespeare, L 66 

Greene, the schoolmaster at Stratford, 
his appreciation of Shakespeare's 
will, ii. 342 

Green, Thomas, will of, L 42 

Grenvile, Mr. directs that he shall be 
buried on the sea shore ii. 141 

Grevile, a fatal accident in the family, 
ii. 265 

Grevile, Lodowick, his horrid crime, 
ii. 128 

Grimoald, Nicholas, author of a play 
called Trnilus and Cressida, ii. 114. 

" Groan for Joan." L 211 

Gwinne, Matthew, the U Candido of 
Florio, ii. 155 

Hsemony, ii. U 

Hair, colour of, indicative of disposi- 
tion, L 3.j0 

Hall, Dr. John, Shakeipeare's son-in- 
law, L 82, 94, 122, His book of 
cases, L LLL His extensive prac- 
tice, L 9.5. His Puritanism, L 112 



Hamlet, ii. 202—266 

Hamlet as a Christian name, L 52 

Hampden, supposed descent of Shakes- 
peare from, L 35. Bernards con- 
nected with them, L 124 

Hankford, story of the committal of 
Prince Henry attributed to him, ii. 32 

Harewood, monument of Judge Gas- 
coign at, ii. 35 

Harington, Sir James, enters Shrews- 
bury school, L 152 

Harington, Sir John, hit favourite de- 
vice, ii. 272 

Harmony of the spheres, L 316. In 
the soul of man, L 31iL ii. 349 

Harsnet, Archbishop, his Discovery oj 
Darrel, L 380. Biographical no- 
tice, his will, L 390. His Declara- 
tion of Popish Imposture*, ii. 221 

Hart, family of, L 45 — 47 

Hartley, a "Conjuror, " put to death, 
L 385 

Hart-royal proclaimed, ii. 290 
Hathaway, family of, L 48 — 51. ii. 335 
Heavenly harmony, L 312 
Hebraistic character of much in The 

Tempest, L 183 
Hecate, queen of the witches, ii. 1H1 
Henry the Fourth, Kino, Part the 

First, ii. 39 — 53 
Part the 

Second, ii. 54 — 57 
Henry the Fifth, Kino, ii. 58 — 62 
Henry the Sixth, King, Part the 

First, ii. £3 
Part the 

Second, ii. 65 — 13 
Part the 

Third, ii. 74—76 
Henry the Eighth, King, ii. 95 — 

122 

Henry, Prince, hischnracter, ii. 21 — 32 
Henslow, Philip, abstract of his will, 
ii. 42 

Herbert, Lord, the original of Bene- 
dick, L . . Curious history of 
him, 230. Connection of himself 
and his family with Florio, L 274. 282. 
His military ardour, ii. 52. Sin- 
gular coincidence in his death, ii. 339 

Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury, a friend 
of Sir Thos. Lucy the younger, L 22 

Heretics, Sbukespeare's testimony 
against severities, L 417 

Heme's Oak, L 211 

Hesperides, how used, ii. 317 

Hill of Bearley, family of, L 42 

Histories, ii. 3 
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Hobby-horse, ii. 248 

Hoberdidance, tale of, ii. 2M 

H i k1 y , story of the committal of Prince 

Henry attributed to him, iL 22 
Holofernes, character of, L 261 
Holy Wars, ii. 48 
" Honorincabilitudinitabus", L 2M 
Hopwood, a Lancashire magistrate, L 

386 

Howards, confusion of them, ii. 1 Ofi 
Howes, John, dedicates Sermons to 

Sir John Bernard, u 11. 
Hundred Merry Tales, L 241 

James, Richard, his testimony respect- 
ing Oldcastle, ii. i_L Probably the 
J. M.S. author of lines on Shake- 
speare, ii. 310 

James the First. King, his accession to 
the English Throne, ii. ML His 
custom of leaning on the shoulders 
of those he meant to honour, ii K>'«. 
His visit to Oxford, ii. KV1. 

Idsworth, in Hants, curiosities there, 
L 194 

Individuals introduced upon the stage, 

L 229 

Jews of Venice, their costume, L 2!);), 

2SXL Bond given to a Jew, L 305 
J. M.S. author of lines on Shakespeare, 

who ? L L U. 310 
Inconsistency attributed to Hamlet, 

ii. 237 
Infection, moral, ii. 12 
Ingannati, an Italian Play, L 393 
Inganni, Italian Plays so called, L 367, 

391 

Insurances on lives of Travellers, L 110 
Intronati Academici, L 393, 397 
Investiture, ceremony of, intended to 

be represented in Macbeth, ii. L63 
John, Kino, ii. 8 

Johnson, Dr. his misapplication of 
" word " L 2£1* His strange opinion 
about Holy Wars, ii. 48 

Jonson, Ben, his verses on Shake- 
speare, L L >i- 306. Visits Shake- 
speare at Stratford, L 84, Prologue 
to his Every Man in His Humour, L 
13JL Attacks Shakespeare again, L 
379 

Jourdan, Sil. his account of the wreck 
of the Sea- Adventure, L 149 

Italian Plays, probably used by Eng- 
lish dramatists, L 399 

Italian poisoning, ii. 29ft 

Italy, slight probability that Shake- 
speare may have visited, ii. L21 



Julius Casar, ii. 149—151 
Juvenal, MS. translation from, ii. -I'M 

Kemp, the actor, L GB_, 7JL time 
of his death, L 7_L ii. 340. Occurs 
in a song of the hobby-horse, ii. 218 

Rett's rebellion, ii. II 

Kingacott, Troilus and Allidey, ii- LL4 

Kingsmill, Constance, afterwards Lady 
Lucy, L LlI 

Knight, Mr. his treatment of Steevens, 
ii. 280 

Lacy, Henry, author of a Latin play 

on Richard the Third, ii. 12 
Lady Bessy, song of, ii. til 
Lombard's Perambulation of Ktnt, ii. 

Lambert, Edmund and John, their 
chancery-suit with the Shakespeares, 
L 30 

Lampedusa, island of, the probable 
scene of The Tempest, L 158—164. 
By whom the suggestion was first 
made, ii. 343 
Lark, its note, L 419 
La aii, Kino. ii. 267 — 274 
Learning of Shakespeare, ii. 313 
Leicester, Countess of, beautiful letter 

of, ii. 296 
Leicester, Earl of, not alluded to in the 

Mide. N. D. L 22? 
Lewis, John, entertains the sons of 

King Henry the Fourth, ii. 21 
Liberty of Conscience, effect of assert- 
ing a right to it, L 268 
Lime-tree in The Tempest, L 177 
Lion in the Tower, L 322 
Lodge, Thomas, notices of, L 333 
London, name of Shakespeare rare 
there, L 2» Ordinance respecting 
players, of the corporation, L ID 
Lovk Labours Lost, L 256 — 281 
Love Labours Won, play so called, L 
130,359 

Lucy of Cherlecote, family of L 53 — 
63, 20JL Sir Thomas, the younger, 
his will, ii. 335 

Lyrical pieces in the old pl*ys, desire- 
ableness of acollectionof them, L 178 

Macbeth, ii. 152-201 
Malmsey butts, their capacity, ii. 82 
Malone, great obligation under which 
all readers of Shakespeare lie to 
him, L 14* His tbxory of the origin 
of The Tempest, L U1L L51 
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Malvolio, character of, L 381 
Mandragora, ii. 28."> 
Mandrake, it. 67 

Manningham acid bis Diary, L 372-376 
" Man's Life " in The Tempest, L lfiiL 
ii. J ii 

Mansfield, Sbakespeares early settled 

there, L g. ii. 312 
Marchpane, what, ii. Lid 
Mark ham, Sir John, supposed by some 

to have been the chief justice who 

committed Prince Henry, ii. 32 
Martlet, Shakespeare's exactness in his 

Natural History, ii. !?■"> 
Marlow, Shakespeare's tribute to, L 

337 

Martyn, Benjamin, author of the de- 
sign for a monument of Shakespeare 
in Westminster Abbey, ii. 309 
Mason, his" everlasting portals," ii. 13 
Map alluded to in Twelfth Night, L 
378 

Master of the Revels, i 263 
May-Day sports, L 2&1 
" Me," how used, ii. al 
Measure for Measure, L 221 — 
22* 

Melton, John, conjecture concerning, 

ii. 332 

Merchant of Venice, L 299—330 
Meres, his remarkable passage about 

Shakespeare, L 122 
Mermaid Taverns, several, ii. 41 
" Mermaid on the Dolphin's back," 

L 290 

Merry Wives of Windsor, L 198 

—220 

Midnight-bell in King John, explained, 

ii. 9 

Midsummer Night's Dream, L282 
—298 

Milan, the prime duchy of Europe, L 
182 

Milton, his lines on Shakespeare, L L 
His idea of the form of Dagon, L 18.1. 
Possible recollections of the garden 
of Belmont, L 310. His recollections 
of At you tike it, L 3.14. His verses 
on Shakespeare, L 33iL Anecdote 
of, L 337. Passage in Comus illus- 
trated, ii. 6JL His " ever-during 
gates," ii. 7JL His allegory of Sin 
and Death, ii. 82, His notion of 
poetry, ii. 144. His morning, ii. 
2JJL Obligations to Drayton, ii. 3AA 

Molina, son-in-law of Florio, his 
arms, l iL ii. 313 

VOL. II. 



Monarcho, L 263 

Montaigne's Essays, real by Shake- 
speare, L LL1 

Monntnen* at Stratford to Shakespeare, 
L 9JL V«rses hung on monuments, 
L 234* The monument at Verona, 
ii. 127. 14JL His monument in 
Westminster Abbey, ii. 309 

More, family of, at Grantham, L 412 

More, Father, history of the appear- 
ance of the ghost of Lord Stourton, 
ii. 2119 

More, George, a divine, concerned with 
Darrell in a cose of exorcism, L 

387 

Morning, how presented by Shake- 
speare and Milton, ii. 2 i ii 
Mortimer, bad pun on the name, ii. 

69 

Morgan, Henry, a traveller, L LLL 
Motto of Shakespeare, L 23, ii. 312 
" Mountain sire," ii. 6J 
Mountebanks, ii. 241 
Much Ado about Nothing, L 2:7 
—255 

Mufiett, his Health' a Improvement, L 

14 2 

Music, effect of, upon animals, i, 321 
Mysteries, one proof of their great in- 
fluence, ii. 243. One performed in 
168a, ii. 251. 

Nash, Anthony snd John, legatees of 
Shakespeare, L BJL The family, L 
101. The Thomas Nash, author of 
Quaternio, L 192. ii. 3i_L Gawen, 
ii. 343 

Natural History, Shakespeare's exact- 
ness in, ii. 175. 123 

Navarre, Transactions between France 
and, L 2. if J 

Necromancers' Books, inquired about, 
L 181 . Addiction to them of princes 
of the house of York, ii. SiL 

Netherlands, customof drinking healths 
brought from thence, ii. 221 

New years' gifts to the Queen, L 217 

Northern Lord, a ballad so called, L 
302 

Northumberland, Countess of, proba- 
ble allusion to her case, ii. ML 34 

Nottingham, Earl of, scheme for mar- 
rying his niece to Lord Herbert, L 
232 

Oldcastle, Sir John, ii. 39 
Onino, character of, L 399, 401 

2 B 
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Othello, ii. 275—289 
Owl, a king's daughter, ii. 2jiS 
Oxford, King James's visit, ii. 155 
Oxford, Edward Vere, Earl of, pro- 
cured Cardan's Comforts to be 
translated, ii. 243 
Oxford, Robert Earl of, his opinion of 
Rowe as an editor of Shakespeare, 
ii. 233 

Packwood, Shakespeares there, L 13. 
Palladia Tamia, L L2Q 
Pamphlets, character of, L 2G3 
Papists, many actors so, ii. 231 
Parker, Henry, imitates the song of 

Lord Vaux, ii. 262 
Pastor Fido, remarks on, L 2fi3 
Paulina, a marked female character, L 

425 

Peckham, Edmund, persons possessed 

in his house, ii. 208 
Pembroke, Countess of, her regard for 

dead poets, L 90. Her style, ii. 34 1 
Percies, the insurrection of the, against 

King Henry the Fourth, ii. 36 
Percy, Lady, why made so amiable a 

character, ii 50, 54. 
Percy, pronunciation of the name, ii. 

53 

Pbillipps, Sir Thomas, discovers the 
marriage bond of Shakespeare, L 4fl 

Physicians, foreign, ridiculed by Shake- 
speare, L 203 

Pinkerton prints the poet's name Shak- 
spere, L 5 

" Pippins and cheese," L 214 

Pistol, his character, ii. 54 

" Place of depth," L 225 

Plantagenet, probable punning on the 
name, ii. 62 

Players, estimation in which they were 
held, L 2fi 

Poetry, Shakspeare's notion of it, ii. 
144 

Poisoning, subtle, of the Italians, ii. 295 

Pole, the family, ii. 9J 

Polonius, has probably an original 
among the statesmen of Shake- 
speare's time, ii. 220 

Popular Literature of England, L 247. 
ii 113 

Portia, objections to the choice of this 

name, L ^08 
Preachers, celebrated, in London, 1601, 

ii. 300 

Precepts, custom of leaving particular, 
for the guidance of children, ii. 219 



Pronunciation of languages, two, both 

in good usage, ii. 323 
Prophecies, effect of, ii. 199 
Profpero, his character, L 180 
Puritanism, its prevalence at Stratford, 

and in the posterity of Shakespeare, 

L 1 <> r »- Attacked by Shakespeare, L 

381 

Quarterly Review, foolish conjecture 
respecting Love Labours H'on, L13L 
Another on the occasion of TheTem- 
tpest being written, L 148. Con- 
temptible pretence of acquaintance 
with Stith's History of Virginia, L 
157. Its inconsistency, L 10L Its 
miserable opinion that a certain bal- 
lad is the origin of The Tempeet, L 
IG7. Strange ignorance or careless- 
ness of its editor, L 152 

Quineys of Stratford, L 18, 91—93. 
Puritans, L HSL Mercers, ii. dAQ 

Rack, Shakespeare's testimony against 

the, L 320, ii. 350 
Rainsfords of Clifford, family of, L 84 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his Diecovery of 

Guiana alluded to by Shakespeare, 

L 139,205. His Poem H Man's Life," 

L344 

Reader, Mr. information respecting 

Coventry from, ii. M)b 
Reposes, ii. 138. L50 
Reynolds, of Stratford, L 18, 85 
Richard thr Second, King, ii. l£ 
Richard the Third, King, ii. 77 — 

94 

Ring with W. S. found near Stratford, 
L 4L 

Rings bequeathed by Shakespeare, L 85 
Robbing the Exchequer, ii. 52 
Robinson, 11. C, communicates a cri- 
ticism of Coleridge on Milton, ii. 72 
Rodd, Mr. suggests to Mr. Douce that 
the scene of The Tempett is the 
island of Lampedusa, ii. 243 
Romeo and Juliet, ii. 119 — 141. 
Rosamond, place so called at Wood- 
stock, ii. 20 
Rosemary for remembrance, ii. 259.353 
Roses worn in shoes, ii. 252 
Rosicrusian Philosophy, L 179 
Rowe, his character as an editor, ii. 
233 

Rowington, Shakopeares there. L 14 — 
12 

Royal interments, ii. 02 
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Rutland, Edmund Earl of, his age at 
the time of hi* death, ii. Zi 

Rutland, Roger Earl of, a great fre- 
quenter of the theatre, L 242 

Sadler, Hamlet, and Judith his wife, 
L 52. A legatee of Shakespeare, 
L 85 

Sadler, John, leaves Stratford abruptly 
and goes to London, L ftL Brother 
to the wife of Richard Quioey, L 91. 
Puritan, L lKL 

Saint Helen, Bishopsgate, Shakespeare 
residing there, L 7JL Other per- 
sons its inhabitants, L 76 

Sans, how pronounced in England, ii. 

Scaliger, JuliusCasaar.hU large volume 
of poetry containing no allusion to 
the story of Romeo and Juliet, ii. L21 

M Scamel," L 155 

Scogan, Henry, his verses, ii. 27. 

Scone, Lord, Sir David Murray's crea- 
tion, ii. 154 

Scots, Mary Queen of, the Mermaid, 
L 291. Supposed by some to be 
alluded to in Hamlet, ii. 2U1 

Saerificio, II, Italian play, L 397 

Scots, opinion of the English con- 
cerning the, ii. 60 

Scudamore, Helen wife of Stephen, 
her will, L 52 

Sea, supposed wealth of the, ii. 282 

Sea-shore, persons buried on the, by 
their own desire, ii. 147 

Selden, conjecture that he is the 
J. M. S. L L His remarks on Da- 
gon, L IM 

Seven Ages of Man, L 888 

Shakeshaft, a surname in Worcester- 
shire, L 2 

Shakespeare, surname, when first 
found, L L ii. Origin of it 

uncertain, L 3* Varieties of ortho- 
graphy, L 4. Pronunciation, L 5, 
Many persons of this surname men- 
tioned, L 8—17. ii. A 1 .'. Possibly 
first used at Coventry, L 8. Earliest 
will of the name at Worcester, L 9± 
Supposed grant to the family by 
Henry VII. L ilL Family extinct 
at Stratford before the visitation of 
1619, L 24* Anns, crest, and 
motto, L 25 

Shakespeare, John, the Poet's father, 
his possible affiliation, L 1_L 119. 
First settlement at Stratford, L 18* 



11. 112. His marriage. L LiL His 
grant of arms, L IlL His business, 
l 22j A member of the corpora- 
tion, i 28. His property, L 
Supposed decay of his circum- 
stances, L 'AIL His Chancery suit, 
L 30. Retires from the corporation, 
L3L Probably living at Clifford, 
L 3_L His burial, L '-LL His issue, 
L44. 

Shakespeare, William, his descent, L 

12, &c. His original prejudices of 
birth, L 2L Education, L 27. His 
marriage, L 48. Issue, L 52. His 
relations to Sir Thomas Lucv, L 54. 
His early employment unknown, L 
64. Removes to London, L 65. 
Publishes Venu$ and Adonit, L 66. 
Inquiry into the genuineness of the 
documents respecting him at Bridge - 
water House, L £L Lives in the 
parish of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, L 
76. Remrns to Stratford, L 80. His 
will but imperfectly edited, L 85. 
His death, L 86. Marriages of his 
daughters, L 83j 9JL His monument 
at Stratford, L 2fL Disappearance 
of his manuscripts, L 105, 114. 
His religious position, L 115. Value 
of his autograph, L 143. Possibly 
studies under Florio, L l W>. His 
dread of doing mischief, L -' 1 : ' . ii. 
288. His connection with Lord 
Herbert, L 236. His sonnets, L 
V.jQ. Under- plots generally his 
own, L 259. 396. His grand attack 
upon the Puritans, L '281. Not a 
Papist, ii. 14. Averse from com- 
position, ii. 105. Probably at Ox- 
ford at the time of King James's 
visit, ii. 156*. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with Scripture, ii. 200. " Swan 
of Avon," ii. 305. Slight probabi- 
lity that there was an intention of 
burying him in Westminster Abbey, 
ii. 309. His monument there, ii. 
309. The question of his learning 
largely discussed, ii. ILL Dies on 
his birth-day, ii. 339. Probate copy 
of his will, ii. 2i9_. Date of it, ii. Ml 

Shallow, Justice, character of, L 59. 
" Shepherd's note" explained, L 418 
Shottery, residence of Hathaways, L 
18 

Shrewsbury, battle of, ii. 32 
Shylock, origin of the name, L 307. 
Known to Upton, ii. 3 49 
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Sidney, Sir Philip, enters as a pupil at 
Shrewsbury school, L 152. His 
tutor Nathaniel Baxter, L 351. In- 
structions left him by his father, ii. 
219. Practice in composing, ii. 2, 5 

Sidney, Sir Robert, his scheme for 
marrying his nephew Lord Herbert, 
L 230 

Sitting on the ground, a favourite 
position in the tragedies, ii. 92 

Skipwith, Sir William, author of verses 
attributed to Shakespeare, L 15. ii. 

Slender, his true character, L 2fiU 
Slingsby, Sir William, a friend of Mrs. 

Amy Smith, ii- 338 
Smith of Stratford, family of, L 17 
Smith, Henry, his testimony against 

spectral appearances, ii. 211 
Smith, Mrs. Amy, her will and monu- 
ment 

Smyth, Captain, his voyage in the 

Mediterranean, L Uili 
Snow, pink, L 142 

Sobriety, an ancient characteristic of the 

English, ii. 221 
Soldiers' affected speech, ii. 51 
Sonnets of Shakespeare, to whom ad- 
dressed, L 236 <t Discovery of the 
truth by several distinct inquirers, it 
84fi 

M Sound on " not "Sound one," ii. 9 

Southampton, Earl of, his letter to 
Lord EUesmere, its genuineness in- 
quired into, L 12. A great frequen- 
ter of the theatre, L 212 

Spencer, N. an actor, becomes a Ca- 
tholic, ii. 211 

Spenser, the "learned" poet, L (L 
Expresses his desire to rest in peace, 
as Shakespeare has also done, L 92 

Stands, what, L 2fi2 

Stanley, bad effect of substituting it for 
Derby, ii. 82 

Starchy, Nicholas, case of supposed 
possession in his family, i 384 

Steadman, Dr. had a book with Mil- 
ton's autograph, L 322 

Steevens, his assertion of the penury of 
our information respecting Shakes- 
peare, L 65. Possible connection 
with the EUesmere papers, L 23 

Stephens, Henry, visit to England, 

Lass 

Stith's History of Virginia, said by the 
Quarterly Review to be read by 
Shakespeare, L 157 



Stourton, Lord, appearance of his 
ghost, ii. 209 

Strachy, suggested reason for the in- 
troduction of this strange word, L 

389 

Strachey, William, his account of the 
loss of the Sea- Adventure, L 150 

Stratford-on-Avon, first settlement of 
the Shakespeares there, L 1L Have 
a bouse in Henley Street, L UL 
Families there who appear at the 
Visitation of 1619, L 21. Many 
Welsh families living there, L fid. 
Sketch of it as it was in the time of 
Shakespeare, L 8_L The Plague 
there, L 82. The College, L 82. 
Puritanism preached there, L 106* 
Fires. L 109. Monument of Mrs. 
Smith, there, ii. 332 

Stubbs, John, directs that he shall be 
buried on the sea-shore, ii 112 

Styles, royal and others, L ZtLi 

Surnames, points of inquiry when con- 
sidering them, L 3 

Surrey, Earl of, his Songs and Sonnets, 
ii. 129 

" Swan of Avon," applied to Shakes- 
peare and Daniel, ii. 303 
Swearing by the sword, ii. 226 

Table-book, use of, ii. 225 

Taming of the Shrew, L 351 — 358 

Tarlton, L 355. ii. l 2Ali 

Tnrquin, haunting the mind of Shakes- 
peare, ii 182 

Tempest, The, L 123—189. Passage 
in illustrated, ii. 121 

Tergaater, who, L 351 

Thelgon in the Piscatory Eclogues, 
Dr. Giles Fletcher, ii. 23 

Tieck, L 2fil 

Timon or Athens, ii. 142—148 
Titania. L 285 
Titus Andronicvs, ii. 112 
" Toad, ugly and venomous," ii. 115. 
Toby, Sir, perhaps originally FalstufT, 
L 383 

Tom O' Bedlams, ii. 211 
Torrcll, William, cast the statue of 
Queen Eleanor, family of the name, 

ii. 352 

Totness, Countess of, L 81 
Tower of London, ii. 20 
Towley, the actor, L £8 
Translation of proper names on an er- 
roneous principle, L \66 
Trappe, clergyman at Stratford, L L02 
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Travelling of actors, ii. 230 
Trinarchodia, Poem so called, ii. 41, 

307 

Troilcs and Creksida, ii. 113—116 
Twelfth -Night, i. 365—411 

TWO (iBNTLEMKN OF VERONA, i. 190 

—197 

Tyler, Richard, an intended legate* of 

Shakespeare, i. 85 
Tyrame, his Silver Watch-bell, i. 154 

Vaughan, prediction respecting, ii. 170 
Vanx, Lord, his Song, ii. 262 
Venice, how regarded in England,!. 299 
Vernon, the Fair, how related to the 

Lucys, i. 60 
Verona, feeling with which English, 
men visit it, ii. 124. Search should 
be made in its archives for traces of 
the Montague and Capulet families, 
it. 126 

Underplots, generally Shakespeare's 

own, i. 259, 396 
■« Undertaker," how explained, i. 376 
" Vocation," ii. 48 
Usurers, how regarded, i. 306 

Waiting-maids of ladies of rank, how 
esteemed, i. 309. ii. 338 

Walker, Elizabeth, wife of Anthony, 
D.D. by birth a Sadler, i. 69 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, and his 
daughter, i. 61 

Walton, Izaak, probably acquainted 
with the Quaternio, ii. 342 

Warburton, Bishop, i. 260 

Ward, Vicar of Stratford, his infor- 
mation respecting Shakespeare, i. 
80—84 

Warwick, Shakespeares there, i. 4 — 13 
Warwick, Ambrose Earl of, Shake- 
speares occurring in his inquisition, 
ii. 330 

Watson, Bishop of Winchester, i. 47 
Welsh people living at Stratford, i. 60. 

ii. 58. Excluded from Caius Col- 

lege, i. 210 
Whateley of Banbury, the Puritan 

divine, i. 108 



Wheat, Baronets of Glympton, descent 
from the Quineys of Stratford, i. 93 

Wheler, of Stratford, Mr. his re- 
searches, i. 45 

Whetston, John, some account of, i. 
222. His Poem on George Gascoigo, 

i. 352. 

Whitney, Constance, her Epitaph, i. 

63. 

Whyte, Rowland, devises a scheme for 
marriage of Lord Herbert, i. 230. 

Will o' the Wisp, ii. 272. 

Wills of Shakespeare, i. 9—17. Of 
Arden, i. 37—40. Of the Poet, i. 85. 

ii. 341. Of Sir Thomas Lucy, ii. 335. 
Of Mrs. Amy Smith, ii. 338 

Williams, Lord, of Thame. Basse, the 
poet of bis descendants, ii. 309 

Wilmecote, a residence of the Ardens, 
i 33 

Wincot, i. 352 

Winds sold by Northern enchanters, 

ii. 167 

Windsor, Henry, Lord, work dedicated 

to, ii. 349 
Wines, curious list of, referred to, i. 

215 

Winter's Tale, i. 412—425 
Witches, ii. 163 

Woodbine and honeysuckle, i. 296 

Woodvilles, their quality, ii 81 

" Worlds Debate," i. 260 

Wright, Thomas, who kept the Boar's 

Head in Eastcheap, ii. 47 
Wroxhall, connection of Shakespeare 

with, i. 10—13 

Yarrington, Andrew, his schemes for 

Stratford, i. 82 
York, house of, the dates of their birth, 

ii. 74. Addiction to Necromancy, ii. 

80. 

Younge, Bartholomew, his translation 
of the Diane, i. 190. Some account 
of him, i. 193 

Zoe, possibly the " Man's Life " of 
The Tempest, i. 166. ii. 344 
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